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gHOUGH I am a Stranger 
to your Ferfon, yet I am not, 

j Sir, a Stranger to the Repu- 
tation you have acquired, in 
that branch of Learning which have been 
^our peculiar Study ; nor to the Authority 
:hat you therefore affume in things foreign 
o your Profeffion, nor to the Abufe that 
;ou, and too many more of the like Cha- 
after, are known to make of fuch undue 
Authority, to the miflcading of unwary 
'erfons in matters of the highcft Con- 
lernment, and whereof your mathemati- 
al Knowledge can by no means qualify' 
'ou to be a competent Judge. Eqaity in- 
leed and good Senfe would incline one to 
ifrcgard the Judgment of Men, in Points 
B 2 which 
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which they have not confidercd or exami- 
ned. But feveral who make the loudefl: 
Claim to thofe Qualities, do, neverthelefs, 
the very thing they would feem to dcfpife, 
clothing themfelves in the Livery of other 
Mens Opinions, and putting on a general 
deference for the Judgment of you, Gen- 
tlemen, who are prefumed to be of all 
Men the greateft Mafters.of Reafon, to be 
moft convcrfant about diftinfl: Ideas, and 
never to take things upon truft, but aU 
ways clearly to fee your way, as Men 
whofe conftant Employment is the de- 
ducing Truth by the jufteft inference from 
the moft evident Principles. With thiiar 
bias on their Minds, they fubmit to your 
Decifions where you have no right to de-* 
cide. And that this is one fhort way of 
making Infidels I am credibly informed. 

II. Whereas then it is fuppofed, tha( | 
you apprehend more diftinftiy, confider 
more clofely, infer more juftly, concIudeJ 
more accurately than other Men, and thatj 
you are therefore lefs religious becaufeJ 
more judicious, I {hall claim the privilege! 
of a Free-Thinker ; and take the Libera 

t0 
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to inquire into the Objedl, Principles, and 
Method of Denionftration admitted by th« " 
Mathematicians of the prefent Age, with 
the fame freedom that you prefume tp 
treat the Principles and Myfteries of Reli- 
gion; to the end, that all Men may fee 
what right you have to lead, or what En- 
couragement others have to follow you. 
It hath been an old remark that Geome- 
try is an excellent Logic, And it muft be 
owned, that when the Definitions are clear ; 
when the Poftulata cannot be refufed, nor 
the Axioms denied ; when from the dif- 
tind: Contemplation and Comparifon of 
Figures, their Properties are derived, by a 
perpetual well-connedted chain of Confe- 
quences, the Objedts being ftill kept in 
view, and the attention ever fixed upon 
them ; there is acquired an habit of rea- 
ibning, clofe and exad: and methodical: 
which habit ftrengthens and {harpens the 
Mind, and being transferred to other 
Subjeds, is of general ufe in the inquiry 
after Truth. But how far this is the cafe 
of our Geometrical Analyfts, it may bg 
worth while to confides 
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HI. The Method of Fluxions is the ge- 
neral JCey, by help whereof the modem 
Mathematicians unlock the fecrcts of Ga> 
metry^ and confeqoently of Nature* And 
as it is that which hath enabled them fo 
cem^kably to outgo the Ancients in dif-* 
covering Theorems and folving ProblemS| 
the exerciie and application thereof is be^ 
come the main, if not fole, employment 
of all thofe who in this Age pafs for prou 
found Geometers. But whether thisMe« 
thod be clear or dbfcure^ confiftent or 
repugnant, demonftrative or precarious a9 
I (hall inquire with the utmoft impar- 
tiality, fo I fubmit my inquiry to your 
own Judgment, and that of every candid 

Reader. Lines are fuppofed to he gene- 
rated * by the motion of Points, Plains 
by the motion of Lines, and Solids by 
the motion of Plains. And whereas Quan^ 
titles generated in equal times are greater 
or kfler, according to the greater or 
leffer Velocity, wherewith they increafe 
and are generated, a Method hath been 
found to determine Quantities from the 
Velocities of their generating Motions. 

* Introd. ad Quadraturam Curvarum. 

Afid 
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And fath Velocities ai'e called Fluxicfns: 
And the Quantities generated are callisd 
flowing Quantities. Thefe Flu^ciohj afe 
Aid tb be nearly as the Inctemients of 
the fldwing Quantities^ generated in the 
ItkA equal Particles of time ^ and to b6 
aeeurately in the firft Proportion bf the 
flifcent^ or in the laft of the evanefcent^ 
Inerements. Sometimes^ inflead of Velo^ 
dties^ the momentaneous Increments or 
De^e^nents of Undetermined flowing Quan-^ 
fitids are confidered^ under the Appellation 

of Moments. 

tV. By Moments we are not to under- 
ftand finite Particles. Thefe are faid not 
tb be Moments, but Quantities genera- 
ted from Moments, which laft are enly^ 
the nafcent Principles of finite Quanti- 
ties. It is faid, that the minuteft Errors* 
are not to be neglefted in Mathematics:* 
that the Fluxions are Celerities^ not pro- 
portional to the finite Increments though 
ever fo fmall 5 but only to the Moments 
or nafcent Increments, whereof the Pro- 
portion alone, and not the Magnitude, is 
confidered. And pf the aforefaid Fluxions 

B 4 there 
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there be other Fluxions, which Fluxions 
of Fluxions arc called fecond Fluxions. 
And the Fluxions of thefe fecond Fluxions 
are called third Fluxions; and foon, fourth> 
fifth, fixth, &c. ad infinitum. Now as our 
^enfe is drained and puzzled with the 
perception of Objeds extremely minute, 
even fo the Imagination, which Faculty 
derives from Senfe, is very mu.ch ftraincd 
and puzzled to frame clear Ideas of the 
kaft Particles of time, or the leaft Incre* 
ments generated therein : and much more 
fo to comprehend the M.oments, or 
thofe Increments of the flowing Quanti- 
ties in fiatu nafcentiy in their very firft 
origin or beginning to exift, before they 
become finite Particles. And it feems flill 
more difficult, to conceive the abftradled 
Velocities of fuch nafcent imperfedl En- 
tities. But the Velocities of the Velocities, 
the fecond, third, fourth and fifth Velo- 
cities, &c. exceed, if I miftake not, all 
Humane Underftanding. The further the 
Mind analyfeth and purfueth thefe fugi- 
tive Ideas, the more it is loft and be- 
wildered ; the Obje(as, at firft fleeting and 
minute, foon vaniihing out oi fight. Cer- 
tainly 
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tainly in any Senfe a fecond or third 
Fluxion feems an obfcure Myftery. The 
incipient Celerity of an incipient Celerity, 
the nafcent Augment of a nafcent Aug- 
ment, /. e. pf a thing which hath no 
Magnitude : Take it in which light you 
pleafe, the clear Conception of it will, if 
I miftake not, be found impoflible, whe- 
ther it be fo or no I appeal to the trial 
of every thinking Reader. And if a fecond 
Fluxion be inconceivable, what arc we to 
think of third, fourth, fifth Fluxions, and 
fo onward without end ? 

V. The foreign Mathematicians arc 
fuppofed by fome, even of our own, to 
proceed in a manner, lefs accurate per- 
haps and geometrical, yet more intelligi- 
ble. Inftead of flowing Quantities and 
their Fluxions, they confider the variable 
finite Quantities, as increafing or dimi- 
nifliing by the continual Addition or Sub- 
duftion of infinitely fmall Quantities. In- 
ftead of the Velocities wherewith Incre- 
ments are generated, they confider the In- 
crements or Decrements themfelves, which 
they call Differences, and which are fup- 

pofed 
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pofcd to be infinitelj fm^U. The EXfib- 
rence of t Line is an infinitelj little Lin6 ; 
of a Plain an infinitely little Plain. They 
iappofe finite Qustntities to confifi: of IVts 
infinitely little, and Curves to be Poly *- 
gones, whereof the Sides afe infinitely ik^- 
tle» which by the Anglers they make one 
with another determine the Curvity of 
the Line, Mow to conceive a Quantity in^ 
finitely fmall, that is, infinitely lefs th^n 
any fenfible or imaginable Quantity, ot 
tlban any the leafi: finite Magnitude, is, I 
confefs, above my Capacity. Bat to con- 
ceive a Part of fuch infinitely fmall Quan- 
tity, that (hall be ftill infinitely l6ft fKan 
it, and confequently though multiply 'd 
infinitely (hall never equal the minuteft 
finite Quantity, is, I fufpe£k, art infinite! 
Difiicuky to any Man whatfoever ; and 
will be allowed fuch by thofe who can«- 
didly fay what they think -, provided they 
really think and reflet, and do not take 
things upon tru(t^ 

VI. And yet in the cakulm differentiaUs^ 
which Method ferves to all the fame Ins- 
tants and Ends with that 6# Fl&xions',, 

our 
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our modern Aoalyfls are not content to 
conii4er only tl% Differences of ibite 
Quantities : they alfo confider the Diflfc-, 
rences of thofe Differences, and the Diffe- 
rences of the Differences of the firft Diffe- 
rences. And fa on^^ infinitum. That is^ 
they confider Qnantities infinitely leis thao 
the leafl difcemible Quantity ; and 6tbert 
infinitely kfs than thofe infinitely fmaU ones; 
and ftiU others infinitely lefs than the prece-- 
ding Infinitefimals^ and fo on without end 
or Mmit. Infomuch that we are to ad^ 
vmt aa infinite focceffion of Infioitefimals, 
fiach - infinitely lefe than the foregoing, 
and infinitely greater than the following. 
As there are firft, fecond, third, fourth^ 
fifth, &€. Fluxions, fo there arc Diffe- 
rences, firft, fecond, third, fourth, &c. in 

an infinite Progreffion towards nothing, 
which you ftill approach and never arrive 

at. And (which is moft ftrange) alfliough 

you (hould take a Million of Millions of ^ 

thefe Infinitefimals, each whereof is fup- 

pofed infinitely greater than fome other 

real Magnitude, and add them to the leaft 

given Quantity, it ftiall be never the bigger. 

For this is one of the modeft poftulata of 
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our taiodern Mathematicians, and is a Cor- 
ner-ftone or Ground-work of their Specu- 
lations. 

' VII. All thefe Points, I fay, are fup- 

pofed and believed by certain rigorous Ex- 

ad:ors of Evidence in Religion, Men who 

pretend to believe no further than they 

can .fee. That Men, who have been con- 

vcrfant only about clear Points, (hould 

with difficulty admit obfcure ones niight 

not fecm altogether unaccountable. But 

Ije who can digeft a fecond or third Fluxi-? 

on, a fecond or third Difference, need not, 

methinks, be fqueamifh about any Point 

in Divinity. There is a natural Prefump- 

tion that Mens Faculties are made alike. 

It is on this Suppofition that they attempt 

to argue and convince one another. What, 

therefore, (hall appear evidently impoffi- 

ble and repugnant to one, may be pre- 

fumed the fame to another. But with 

what appearance of Reafon (hall any Man 

prefume to fay, that Myfteries may not 

be Objects of Faith, at the fame^time that 

he himfelf admits fuch obfcure 'Myfteries 
to be the Objcdt of Science ? 

VI IL It 
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VIII. It muft indeed be acknowledged, 
Uje modern Mathematicians do not confi- 
der thefe Points as Myfteries, but as clear- 
ly conceived and maftercd by their com- 
prehenfive Minds. They fcruple not to 
fay, that by the help of thefe new Analy- 
tics they can penetrate into Infinity itfelf : 
That they can even extend their Views be- 
yond Infinity : that their Art comprehends 
not only Infinite, but Infinite of Infinite (ai 
they exprefs it) or an Infinity of Infinites, 
But, notwithftanding all thefe Aflfertions 
and Pretenfions, it may be juftly queftion- 
ed whether, as other Men in other Inqui- 
ries are often deceived by Words or Terms, 
fo they likewife are not wonderfully de- 
ceived^ and deluded by their own peculiar 
Signs, Symbols, or Species. Nothing is eafier 
than to devife Expreffions or Notations for 
Fluxions and Infinitefimals of the firft, fe- 
cond, third, fourth and fubfequent Orders, 
proceeding in the fame regular form with- 
out end or limit x. x. x. x\ &c. or ^x, ddx. 
dddx. ddddx &c. Thefe Expreffions in- 
deed are clear and diftin6t, and the Mind 
finds no difficulty in conceiving them to. 
be continued beyond any affignable Bounds. 
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But if we remove the Veil and look under- 
neath, if laying afide the Exprcflions we 
fet ourfelves attentively tb confider the 
things themfelves, which are fuppofed to 
be cxpreflcd or marked thereby, we fhall 
difeover much Emptinefi, Darkncfs, and 
Confufion ; nay, if I miftake not, direft 
Impoffibilities and Contradidlions. Whe- 
ther this be the cafe or no, every thinking 
Reader is intreated to examine and judge 
for himfelf. 

IX. Having confidefed the ObjeiS, I 
jM^occed to confider the Principles of this 
new Analyfis by Momentums, Fluxions, or 
Infinitefimals ; wherein if it fhall appear 
that your capital Points, upon which the 
reft are fuppofed to depend, include Er- 
ror and falfe Reafoning ; it will then fol- 
low that you, who are at a lofs to con- 
duit yourfelves, cannot with any decen- 
cy fet up for guides to other Men. The 
main Point in the method of Fluxions is 
to obtain the Fluxion or Momentum of 
the Redtangle or Produft of two indeter- 
minate Quantities. Inafmuch as from 
thence are derived Rules for obtaining the 
^, Fluxions 
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Fluxiond of all other Prodods and Powers ; 
be the Coefficients c^ the Indexes what 
they will, integers or fradions, rational 
or furd. Now this fiindaniental Point 
one would thinl;: ihould be very clearly 
made outy conikkring how much is ^uilt 
upon it, and that its Influenoo extends 
throughout the whole Analyiis. But let 
the Reader judge. This is given for De^ 
iponftration. ^ Suppofe the Produdl or 
Redtangle A ^ increafed by continual Mo« 
tion : and that the aiomentaneous Incre«« 
oients of the Sides A and B^k a and M. 
When the Sides j4 and B were d^ient, or 
leiTer by o ne half of their M oments, the RoEbm 
angle was y|— ^ rf x^s-^4 ii i. e.jiJ^^aB 
•^ dA-^-^ak And as foon as the Sidea 
jti and B are increafed by the other two 
halves of their Moments, the Rectangle 
Ijecomes Jf+T^xF+l^ ot JS-^iaM-^ 
i bA-V ^ab. From the latter ReiStangle 
iubdu^t the former, and the remaining differ 
rence will be aB-k^ b A. T^ierefore the 
Increment of the Redtangle generated by 
the. iotire Increments a and ky^aB^ bA 

* NatoraHs PhHofophis principia matbematlca, 1. 2, 

^ E. D. 
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^ E. D. But it is plain that the 6ktSt 
^ and true Method to obtain the Moment or 
Increment of the Re<3:angle AB^ is to take 
the Sides as increafcd by their whole In- 
crements, and fo muhiply them together^ 
^ + ^z by JS + b^ the Produft whereof 
AB'\'aB'^ bA'\'ab is the augmented 
Reftangle ; whence if we fubducft A B, the 
Remainder ^7 JS + bA + ab will be the true 
Increment of the Re<Sangle, exceeding 
that which, was obtained by the former 
illegitimate and indiredt Method by the 
Quantity ab. And this holds univerfally 
be the Quantity a and b what they will, 
big or little, Finite or Infinitefimal, Incre-^. 
ments, Moments, ox Velocities. Nor will 
it avail to fay that a b is ^ Quantity ex- 
ceeding fmall : Since we are told that in re^ 
bus mathematics errores quam minimi non 
funt contemnendi. * Such reafoning as this, 
tor Demonftration, nothing but the obfcurity 
of the Subjedl could have encouraged or indu- 
ced the great Author of the Fluxionary Me- 
thod to put upon his Followers, and nothing 
but an implicit deference to Authority could 
move them to admit. The Cafe indeed is 

"^ Introd. ad Qoadratunun Carvanim. 

difficult. 
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difficult. There can be nothing done till 
ypu have got rid of the Quantity a b. In 
order to this the Notion of Fluxions is 
fhifted : It is placed in various Lights: 
Points whiqh (hould be clear as firft Prin- 
ciples are puzzled ; and Terms which 
fhould be fteadily ufed are ambiguous. 
But notwithftanding all this addrefs and 
skill the point of getting rid of ab can- 
not be obtained by legitimate reafoning. 
If a Man by Methods, not geometrical or 
demonftrative, (hall have fatisfied himfelf 
of the ufefulnefs of certain Rules ; which 
he afterwards fliall propofe to his Difciples 
for undoubted Truths ; which he under- 
takes to demonftrate in a fubtile man- 
ner, and by the help of nice and in- 
tricate Notions ; it is not hard to conceive 
that fuch his Difciples may, to fave them- 
felves the trouble of thinking, be inclined 
to confound the ufefulnefs of a Rule with 
the certainty of a Truth, and ' accept the 
one for the other; cfpecially if they are 
Men accuftomed rather to compute than to 
think 5 earned rather to go on faft and far, 
thail folicitous to fet put warily and fee 
their way diflindtly. 

C XI. The 
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XI. The Points or meer Limits trf mC* 
cent Lines are undoubtedly equal, as hav» 
ing no more magnitiidc one than ano- 

ther, a Limit as fuch being no Qu&ntity* 
If by a Momentum you mean more than 
the very initial Limit, it muft be cither a 
finite Quantity or an Infinitefimal. But 
ill finite Quantities are exprefly excludetl 
fi*om the Notion of a Momentum, ' There- 
fore the Momentum muft be an Infini- 
tefitnal. And indeed, though much Ar* 
tifice hath been employ 'd to efcape or 
avoid the admiflion of Quantities infiniteiy 
fmalli yet it feems inefFedluaL For ought 
I fee, you can admit nro Quantity as a 
Medium between a finite Quantity and 
nothings without admitting Infinitefimals. 
Ah Increment generated in a finite Parti- 
cle ot Time, is itfelf a finite Particle ; 
dnd cannot therefore be a Momentum* 
You muft therefore take an Infinitefimal 
Part of Time wherein to gei:>erate your 
Momentum, It is faid, the Magnitude of 
Moments is not confidered : And yet thefe 
fame Moments are fuppofed to be divided 
into Parts. This is not eafy to conceive^ 
no mpre than it is why we fhould take 

•Quantities 



X 
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fQjmtitifies lefs than yf and B in order to 
obtain the increment of j4 B, of which 
proceeding it muft be owned the final 
Canfc or Motive is very obvious; but it 
is not fo dbvious or eafy to explain a jaft 
and legitimate Reafon for it, or fhew it to 
^be Geometrical. 

XII, From the foregoing Principle fo 
demonftrated, the general Rule for find- 
ing the Fluxion of any Power of a flow- 
ing Quantity is derived*. But, as there 
feems to have been fome inward Scruple 
or Confcioufnefs of defedt in the forego- 
ing Demonftration, and as this findings the 
Fluxion of a given Power is a Point of 
primary Importance, it hath therefore 
been judged proper to demonftrate the 
fame in a different manner independent 
of the foregoing Demonftration. But whe-, 
ther this other Method be more legitiniate 
and conclufi ve than the forme r, I pro- 
ceed now to examine ; and in order there- 
to fhall premife the following Lemma. 
" If with a View to demonftrate any 

* Philofophise naturalis principia Mathematiga, lib. 2. 
«m. 2. ' 

C 2 '' Propp- 
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** Pfopofition, a certain Point is fuppofed. 



ffC 

cc 



*^ by virtue of which certain other Points 

are attained; and fuch fuppofed Point 

be itfelf afterwards deftroycd or rcjefted 

" by a contrary Suppofition ; in that cafe, 

** all the ot;her Points, attained thereby 

" and confequent thereupon, mu<l alfo 
" be deftroyed and rejefted, fo as from 

/ " thence forward to be no more fuppofed 

" or applied in the Demonftration." This 

is fo plain as to need no Proof. 

XIII. Now the other Method of ob- 
taining a Rule to find the Fluxion of any 
Power is as follows. Let the Quantity^ 
flow uniformly, and be it propofed to find 
the Fluxion of x^. In the fame time 
that X by flowing becomes x -^ o, the 
Power x» becomes a: + or, i. e. by the 
Method of infinite Series ^» + nox^--^ 

+ — I — 00 X 4- (Sc. and the Incre- 
ments and «d?A:«— » + "-^^(?(?a:»— a 

2 

+ G?r. are one to another as i to nx^'^^ 
jL.mHtox^ — ^ 4- &c. Let now the In- 

' 2 

crements vanifli, and their laft Proportion 
will be I ton ^»— I. But it fliould feem 

that 



r 
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that this realoning is not fair or concluiive. 
For when it is faid, let the Increments 
vani(h, /. e. let the Increments be nothing, 
or let there be no Increments, the former 
Suppofition that the Increments were 
fomething, or that there were Increments, i$ 
deftroyed, and yet a; Confequence of that 
Suppofition, i, e. an Expreflion got by 
virtue thereof, is retained. Which, by 
the foregoing Lemma, is a falfe way of 
reafoning. Certainly when we fuppofe 
the Increments to vanilh, we mu ft fup- 
pofe their Proportions, their Exprefiions, 
and every thing el fe derived from the Sup- 
pofition of their Exiftence to vanilh with 

thcju. 

XIV. To make this Point plainer, I 
(hall unfold the reafoning, and propofe it 
in a fuller light to your View. It amounts 
therefore to this, or may in other Words 
be thus exprefled. I fuppofe that the 
Quantity x flows, and by flowing is in- 
creafed, and its increment I call ^, fo 
that by flowipg it becomes a; + <?. And 
as X increafeth, it follows that every Power 
of ^ is likewife increafefi in a due Pro- 

C 3 portion. 
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poitibn. Ther efore as x becomes, x -^ o^ 
x^ will become :^ + «| " : that is, accord- 
ing to the Method of infinite Series, at* 

-\' n ox^-^^ ■+ ^^^^ oox^^^ + ^c. And 

if from the two augmented Quantities wc 
fubdudl the Root and the Power refpecr 
tively, we ftiall have remaining tjfip two, 
Inerementaj to wit, o and nox^'^^ + 

oox^-^^ '^r (Sc. which Increments, 

being both divided by the common Divi^ 
for (?, yield the Quotients i and nx^-^^ 

'+ *^ "^^ ox^"^ ^ + &c. which are there- 
fore Exponents of the Ratio of the Incre- 

ments. Hitherto I have fuppofed that x 
flows, that X hath a real Increment, that 
Q is fom?thing. And I have' proceeded all 
along oh that Suppofition, without which 
I fhould riot have been able to have made 
fo much as one fingle Step. From that 
Supppfitibn it is that I get at the Incre- 
ment of a: ", th^ I am able to compare 
it with the Increment of x, and that I 
find the Proportion 1:)etween the two In- 
crements. I now beg leave to make a 
new Suppofition contrary to the firft, /. V. 
I will fuppofe that there is no Increment 

of 
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of X, or that is nothing ; which fecond 
SuppoAtion deftroys my firft, and is in- 
confiftent with it, and therefore with every 
thing that fuppofeth it. I dp never- 
thelefs beg leave to retain' » ;c»— *, which 
is an ExpreiSon obtained m virtue of niy 
firft Siippofition, which necefiarily pre- 
fuppofeth fuch Suppofition, and which 
could not be obtained without it : All 
which feems a rnoft inconfiftent way of 
arguing, and fuch as would not be allowed 
of in Divinity. 

XV. Nothing is plainer than that 41a 
juft Conclufion can be direftly drawn froni 
two incpnfiftent Suppofitions. You may 
indeed fuppofe any thing poffible : But af- 
terwards you may not fuppofe any thing 
that deftroys what you firft fuppofed. Or 
if you do, you muft begin de novo. If 
therefore you fuppofe that the Augments 
vanifli, /.£». that there are no Augments^ 
you are to begin again, and fee what fol- 
lows from fuch Suppofition. But nothing 
will follow to your purpofe. You cannot 
by that means ever arrive at your Con- 
clufion, or fucceed in, what is called by 

C 4 the 
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the celebrated Author, the^ Invefttgatioa 
of the firft or laft Proportions of nafcent 
and evanefcent Quantities, by inftituting 
the Analyfis in finite ones. I repeat it 
again: You are at liberty to make any 
poffible Suppofition: And you may de- 
ftroy one Suppofition by another : But 
then you may not retain the Confequences, 
or any part of the Confequences of your 
firft Suppofition fo deftroyed. I admit 
that Signs may be made to denote either 
any thing or nothing : And confequently 
that in the original Notation x^ o^o might 
have figniiied either * an Increment pr no- 
thing. But then which of thefe foever 
you make it fignify, you muft argue con- 
fiftently with fuch its Signification, and 
not proceed upon a double Meaning : 
Which to do were a manifeft Sophifin. 
Whether you argue in Symbols or in 
Words, the Rules of right Reafon are ftill 
the fame. Nor can it be fuppofed, you 
will plead a Privilege in Mathematics to 
be exempt from them.. 

XVI. If you afiiime at firft a Quantity 
increafed by nothing, and in the Exprbf. 

fion 
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fion X + 0, ftands for nothing, upon this 
Suppofition aa there is no Increment of 
the Root, fo there will be no Increment of 
the Power ; and confequently there will 
be none except the firft,, of all thofc Mem- 
bers of the Series conftituting the Power 
of the Binomial y you- will therefore never 
come at your Expreflion of a Fluxion le- 
gitimately by fuch Method. Hence you 
are driven into the fallacious way of pro- 
ceeding to a certain Point on the Suppo- 
fition of an Increment, and then at once 
(hifting your Suppofition to that of no 
Increment. There may feem great Skill 
in doing this at a certain Point or Period. 
Since if this fecond Suppofition had been 
made before the common Divifion by o,^ 
all had vanifhed at once, and you . mufi 
have got nothing by your Suppofition.^. 
Whereas by this Artifice of firfl: dividing, 
and then changing your Suppofition, you. 
retain i and;zA:»— ^ But, notwithfl:and- 
ing all this addrefs to cover it, the fal- 
lacy is fl:ill the fame. For whether it be 
done fooner or later, when once the fe- 
cond Suppofition or Afliimption is made,, 
in the fame inflant the former Affumption 

and 
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^ni all that yoa got by it is deftroyed, 
and goes out together. And this is uriiver- 
fzliy true, be the Subject what it wiW, 
throughout all the Branches of humane 
Knowledge 5 in any other of which, I 
bclievc) Men would hardly admit fuch a 
reafoning as this, which in Mathematics is 
accepted for Demonftration- 

XVn. It may not be amifs to obfcrve, 
that the. Method for finding the' Fluxion 
of a Reftangle of two flowing Quantities, 
as it is fet forth in the Treatife of Qua- 
dratures, differs from the abovementioned 
taken fi-om the fecbnd Book of the Prin- 
ciples, and is in efFed: the fame with that 
wfed m the calculus, differ entt alls * . For 
the fuppofing a Quantity infinitely diniii- 
niftied and therefore rejecting it, is in ef- 
fc6t the rejedting an fnfinitefimal ; and 
indeed it requires a marvellous fharpnefs 
of Difcernment, to be able to diftinguifli 
between evanefcent Increments and infini- 
tefimal Differences, It may perhaps be 
faid that the Quantity being infinitely di- 
minifhed becomes nothing, and fo no- 
thing is^rejedted. But according to the 

* Analyfe des infiniment petits, part, i prop. 2, 

received 
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receiyecb Ptinciplea it is, cviiteat, that nit 
Geometrical Quantity, can hy aay divifion 
or fubdivifion whatfocver be cxhaufted, or 
reduced to^ nothing. Coniidcrirtg Ae vXri- 
otas Arts and Devices ufcd by the gte^g 
Author of UiQ Fluxioaary Method : iRr 
how m^y Lights he placeth his Flvxicaafc:- 
and iri what different ways he attempts toi 
demonftrate the fame Point : one would bei 
inclined* to think, he was/ himfelf fafpici^. 
bus of the juftnefs of his own demonilfa^ 
tions 5 and that he was not enough pleafed: 
with any one notion fteadity to adhere ta 
it. Thus much at leaft is plaja> that ho 
owned himfelf fatisfied concerning certain 
Points, which neverthekfa he could, ©oft 
undertake to demonftrate to others *. Whe-^ 
tber this fatisfadlion arofe fronj tentatlvts 
Methods or Inductions 5 which hax^ 
often been admitted by Mathematicianfiy 
(for inftance by Dr. Wallis in his: AritbrI 
metic of Infinites) is what I fhaU' noft 
pretend to determine. But, whatever tbci 
Cafe might have been with refpeft to tho 
Author, it appears that his FoIlowcM 
have (hewn themfelves more eager in ap»f 

* See letter to Collins, Nov. 8, 1675. 

plying 
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plying his Method, than accurate in exa- 
mining his Principles. 

XVIII. It is curious to obferve, what 
iubtilty and skill this great Genius em- 
ploys to ftruggle with an infuperable Dif- 
ficulty ; and through what Labyrinths 
he endeavours to efcape the Dodrine of 
Infinitefimals ; which as it intrudes up- 
on. him whether he will or no, fo it is 
adniitted and embraced by others without 
the ieaft repugnance, .Leibnitz and hiS; 
Followers in their calculus differentialis 
making no manner of fcruple, firft to fup- 
pofe, and fecondly to rejeft Quantities 
infinitely fmall : with what clearnefs in. 
the Apprehenfion and juftnefs in the 
reafoning, any. thinking Man, who is not 
prejudiced in favour of thofe things, may 
cafily difcern. The Notion or Idea of an 
irifinitefimal Quantity, as it is an Object; 
fimply apprehended by the Mind, hathk 
been already confidcred*. I fhall now 
only obferve as to the method, of getting 
rid of fuch Quantities, that it is done 
without the ieaft Ceremdny. As in 

* Si3, 5. and 6. • • •- ^ • 

Fluxions 
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Fluxions the Point of firft importance, 
and which paves the way to the reft, is to 
find the Fluxion of a Product of two in- 
determinate Quantities, fo in the calculus 
differ enti alls (which Method is fuppofed to 
have been borrowed from the former- with 
fome fmall Alterations) the main Point is 
to obtain the difference of fuch Produd:. 
Now the Rule for this is got by rejedling 
the Produd: or Redlangle of the Differences^ 
And in general it is fuppofed, that np 
Quantity is bigger or leffer for the Addi- 
tion or Subdudion of its Infinitefimal : 
and that confequently no error can arifc 
from fuch rejcdion of Infinitefimals. 

XIX. And yet it fhould feem that, 
whatever errors are admitted in the Pre- 
mifes, proportional errors ought to be ap- 
prehended in the Conclufion, be they finite 
or infinitefimal: and that therefore the 
cLx^i[iet<t of Geometry requires nothing 
fhould be negleded or rejeded. In anfwer 
to this you will perhaps fay, that the 
Conclufions are accurately true, and that 
therefore the Principles and Methods from 
whence they are derived muft bc.fo too. 

But 
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But diis inverted way ef dcm^n^tfting 
yoter Principles by y6t>r Cofudtfiions, as it 
Would be peculiar to you Geml^ineii, fo 
it is Contrary to the Ruks of Logic, The 
tr«h of the K2otidufi(m \^M. hdt prove 
eMier the Form or the Matter of a Syl- 
logifm to be tree : inafiwuch as the Illation 
mi^t have been Wfong or the Premifes 
felfc, atid the Condufion xieverthelefs trafe, 
though not in virtue of fuch Illation dr 
•of (uch Premifes. I fay that in every other 
"Science Men prove their Conclofions fey 
their Principles, atid licrttfeerr PriticfpfleS by 
the Condufions. But if in yours you fhouM 
allow yourfelves this unnatural way of 
proceeding, the Confequence would be 
that you muft take up with Induction, 
and bid adieu to Demonftration. And if 
you fubmit to this, your Authority will no 
longer lead the way in ^Points of Reafon 
and Science. 

« 

XX. I have no Controverfy about your 
Condufions, but only about your Logic 
and Method. How you demonftrate ? 
What Objeds you are converfant with, 
and whether you conceive them clearly? 

What 
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What Principles ytm proceed upon ; how 
found they may be^; and hdw you apply 
them ? It mufi: be remembred that I am 
not concerned about the truth of your 
Theorems, but only abotrt the M^y of 
coming at them ; whether it be legitimate 
or illegitimate, clear or obfcure, fcientific or 
tentative. To prevent all poffibility of your 
miftaking me, I beg leave to repeat and 
infift, that I confider the Geometrical 
Analyft as a Logician, /. e. fo far forth as he 
reafons and argues ; and his Mathcftiatical 
Conclufions, not in themfelves, but in 
their Premifes ; not as true or falfe, ufe- 
ful or infignificant, but as derived from 
fuch Principles, and by fuch Inferences. 
And forafmuch as it may perhaps feem 
ah unaccountable Paradox, that Mathe- 
maticians fhould deduce true Propofitions 
from falfe Principles, be right in the Con- 
clufion, and yet err in the Premifes ; t ihall 
endeavour particularly to explain why 
this may come to pafs, and fhew how Er^ 
ror may bring forth Truths though it ' 
cannot bring forth Science. 

XXL In 
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XXI. In. order therefore to clear up this 
Point) wc will fuppofe for inftance that a 
Tangent is to be drawn to a Parabola^ and 
examine the progrefs of this AflFair, as it 
is performed by infihitefimal Differences. 




Let -4 5 be a Curve, the Abfcifle AP=iX\ 
the ordinate PB=yy the Difference of 
the AbfcifTe PM=zdx, the Difference of 
the Ordinate RN==dy. Now by fuppofing 
the Curve to be a Polygon, and confequcnt- 
ly jB N, the Increment or Difference of 
the Curve, to be a ilraight Line coincident 

with 
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with the Tangent, and the diiFerential 
Triangle B RN to be fiaiilar to the tri- 
angle ^ PB the Subtangent P T is found 
a fourth Proportional to RN: RB: PBi 
that is to dy : dx : y. Hence the $ubtangcnt 

will be ^^. But herein there is an error 

arifing from the forementioned falfe fup-* 
poiition, whence the value of PT comes 
out greater than the Truth : for in reality 
it is not the Triangle RNB but RLB, 
which is fimilar to P JB f, and therefore (in- 
ftead ofRN)RL fliould have been the firft 
term of the Proportion, i.e.RN+NL, 
i. e.Jy + z: whence the true expreffion 

for the Subtangent (hould have been^r^* 

There was therefore an error of defeat in 
making dy the divifor : which error was 
equal to z. /. e^ NL the Lifie comprehend- 
ed between the Curve and the Tangent, 
Now by the nature of the Curve yy =sr^ ^^ 
fuppofihg ^ to be the Parameter, whence 
by the rule of DiflFcrenccs 2 y dy^p d pc 

iLnd dy^=^Y'* But if you multiply y -jr dy 

by itfelf, and retain the whole Produdt 
without rejefling the Square of the PifE?- 

D rencc. 
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fence, it will then come out, by fubftitu- 
tiBg the augmented Qijantities in the 



Equation of th? Curve, that dy 



_fd» dydj 

truly. There was therefprc qn ^rrpr of 
eyqcf? in nicking dy = f— ^^ which follow«4 
frpm the erronepuS Rule of Differences* Ao4 
the meafure of this fecond error it ~^^ «* 

Zy 

Therefore the two errors being equal and* 
contrary deftroy each other ; the firft error 
of defeft being correfted by a fecond erfot 
ofexcefs. v 



XXII. If you had comnlitted only onA* 
error, you would apt have cpiiie at a tru^' 
Solution of the Problem. Bbt by virtue 
of a twofold niiftake yo« arrive, though 

not at Science, yet at Truth. For Science> 
it cannot be called, when you proceed 
blindfold, and arrive at the Truth not' 
knowing how or by what means. To do- 

monftrate that z is equal to ^, let B R 

or dx he m and -RJVor dy be h. By the 
thirty third Propofition of the firft Bock of 
the Conies of jipolionius^ apd from fimilar 

Triangles, 



Triangles, sfi » :f to y (o \& m Pi n ■\- ^ 
satK^. Likewlfe from the Nature of the 
Parabolaj'^+ 2 yff+ n;i== xp + mpy^^i 

^ 'V fV 'i 9f #f 

? ^^ + nn^rr^tnp : whcrefprp ■ .y^.. - =^ ;»: 

and becaufe yy^^p^^ -^^ will be equal 

to a:. Therefore fubftituting thefe values 
ipftcaji of » and y yire A^aJl J?ay« 






€jfn'i'jt» 



n 



whicji being re4uced gives 
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XXilL Now I obfef ve m the firfl: place, 
that .the Conclufion comes out right, not 
becaufe the rge^ed Square of dy was in* 
finitely fmall ; bu( becaufe this error was 
pompenf^ted by another contrary and 
eqqal esror. I o^^ferve in the fecond place, 
^a/t )wfaajtevcr is rejefted, be it ever fo 
fmall, if it be real ^nd confequently makes 
a real error in the Premifes, it will pro- 
duce a proportional real error in the Gon- 
(^rtfipn. Your Theorems therefore cannot, 
be acairately true, nor your Problems, 
accurately folved, in virtue of Premifcs> ' 

D 2 which 
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which themfelves are not accurate, it bfc- 
ing a rule in Logic that Conclufio fequitur 
partem debiliorem. Therefore I obferve in 
the third place, that when the Conclufion 
is evident and the P rcmifes obfcure, or the 
Conclufion accurate and the Premifes in- 
accurate, we nuy fafely pronounce that fuch 

Conclufion is neither evident nor accurate, 
in virtue *6^ thofe bbfcure inaccurate Pre- 

milik<)r^Pdnciples ; but in virtue of fome 
other Princjiples which perhaps the De% 
monftrator himfelf never knew or thought 
of. I obferve iii the laft place, that in 
cafe the Differences are fuppofed finite 
Quantities ever * fo great, the Conclufion 
will neverthelefe come out the fame : in- 
afmuch as the rejctfted Quantities are le- 
gitimately thrown out, not for their 
fmallncfs, but for another reafon, to wit, 
becaufe of contrary errors, which deflroy- 
ing each other do upon the whole caufd 
tibat nothing is really, thoi^h fomething 
is apparently thrown out. And this Rea- 
fon holds equally, with refpedl to Quan- 
tities finite as well as infinitefimal, great 
as well as finall, a Foot or a Yard long as 
well as the minuteft Increment. 

XXIV. For 
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XXIV. For the fuller illoftratipn of this 
Pointy I iha^r confider it in another light, 
and proceeding in finite Quantities to the 
Gonduiion, I fhall only then make uie 
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of one Infiniteiimal* Suppofe the ftraight 
Line M^ cuts the Curve ^7* in the 
Points R and S. Suppofe LR a Tangent 
at the Point -R, ^iV the Abfcifle, NR 
and O S Ordinates^ Let ^ iV be produced 
to O, and UI P be drawn parallel to NO. 
Suppofe AN — x, NR ^y, iNTO = v, 
P 5 =r= *, the fubfecant MN^^ S. Let the 
Equation y sszxx exprefs the nature of the 
Curve : and fuppoiing y and x increafed 
by their finite Increments, we gtty ^ z 
«= x;^ + 2 X V + vvi whence the former 

D 3 Equa- 
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BJ^ititMi Ma^ ttibdiiAcd thtre rcfrtiams 
z^i XV 4 'ti V. Ahd hy rtdfito of fimilif 
tViin^U PB: Pk:: Nk: NMy Lt* 
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we fubftituc their values, wc get ^ . 

== s = ^r^* ^^^ fuppofing NO to he 

infinitely diminifhed, the fabfccant N M 
will in that cafe coincide with the fubtan- 
gent N X^> and i; as an Infinitefimal may 
be rejeded, whence it follows that 

S ,=zNL = ^ = * ; which is the true va- 

lue of the Subtangent. And fince this was 
obtained by one only error, /. e. by once 
reje^ihg one only .'|hfinitefirnal, , it fliould 
fcem, contrary to wliat hath been faid, that 
an infihiteiimal 'Quantity or iDifterehcc 
may be 'hegleflie^ or thrown a wa,y, anA the 
Conclulion neverthelefe be accurately true, 
although there was . no clouble miftake or 
feftifying of bne error by another, as in 
the firft'CaTe. But if this Point be through*- 
ly confidcred, we ihall find there is evfea 
here a double miftake, ^d that one com-^ 
penfates or redifies the other. For in the 

6rft 
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firft {dace, it ^i^ fuppofed, th« when 
iV is infinitely diminiHied or becomes ah 
Infinitefimal, then the Subfecant NM be- 
cornels equal to the Subtangent NL. Biit 
this is k plain miftakc, for it id evident, 
that as a Secant cannot be a Tangent, fo a 
Subfcctot cannot be a Subtangent. Be the 
Difierence ever fo fhidll, yet ftill there is a 
DifFer^net. And if iV be infinitely fiit^ll, 
there will even then be an infiniteljj; fmall 
pifFerettce between NMtLndNL. There- 
fore iSTM or 5 was too little for your fup- 

pofition, (when yOtt fuppofed if equal to 
N L) and this error wa^ compen&te^ by a 

fecond error in throwing out v^ which 
laft error made s bigger than ifi ifiie va- 
lue, and id lieu (hereof gdVe thd V&lut of 
the ihibtangent Thi^ is the true State of 
the Cafe, however it may be difguifed. 
And to this in reality k amounts, and is 
at bottom the fame thing, if we Hiould 
pretend to find the Subtangent by hav-* 
ing firft foimd^ from the Equation of 
*f the Otrve and fimilar Triangle*, a ge-* 
neral Etpreifion ^r all Subfecants, and 
^ben reducing the Subtangent under thit 
general Rule, by confiddring it as the 

D 4 Subfe- 
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Subfecant when v vanUhes or becomes 
nothing. 

XXV. Upon the whole I obfcrve, Firfiy 
that V can never be nothing fo long as, 
there is a fecant. Secondly^ That the £im^. 
Line cannot be both tangent and fecanb 
Jhirdly, that when v or NO * vani(hedi, 
P S and S R do alfo yanifh, and withi 
them the proportionality of the finiilar^ 
Triangles, Confequently the whole Expref- 
iion, which' was obt^ed by means thereof 
and grounded thereupon, vaniflieth whca» 
•y vaniftieth. Fourthly y that the Method 
for finding Secants c^ the Expreffion of Se- 
cants, be it ever fo general, cannot in com- 
mon fenfe extend any further than, to all 
Secants whatfoever :* and, as it ntctSdxlXy 
fuppofeth fimilar Triangles, it cannot be 
fpppofed to take pkce where there are not 
fimilar Triangles, Fifthly ^ that the Subfe- 
cant will always be Icfa than the Subtan- 
gent, and can nicver coincide with it ; 
which Coincidence to fuppofe would; be» 
abfurd ; for it would be fuppofing, the. 
fame Line at the fame time to cut and 

♦ See the fifregeiTig Fij^ure. . J . - 

not 
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not to cut another given Line, which is a 
manifeft Contradidion, fuch as fubverts 
the Hypothefis and gives a Demonftration 
of its Falfhood. Sixthly^ if this be not 
admitted, I demand a Reafon why any 
otiier apagogical Demonftration, or De- 
jnonftration ad abfurdum fhould be ad- 
toitted in Geometry rather than this : Or 
that fome real Difference be affigned be- 
tween this and others as fuch. Seventhly^ 
I obfervc that it is fophiftical to fuppofe 
J^ O or RPyP Sy and 5 iJ to be finite 
real Lines in order to form the Triangle 
R P S, in order to obtain Proportions by 
fimilar Triangles ; and afterwards to fup- 
pofe there are no fuch Lines, nor confe- 
quently fimilar Triangles,, and neverthc- 
lefs to retain the Confequence of the firft 
Suppofition, after fuch Suppofition hath 
been deftroyed by a contrary one. Eighthly^ 
That although, in the prefent cafe, by in* 
confiftent Suppofitions Truth may be ob- 
tained^ yet that fuch Truth is not demon- 
firated: That fuch Method is not conform- 
able to the Rules of Logic and right Rea- 
fon : That, however ufeful it may be, it 
muft be confidered only as a Prefumption, 

as 
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as a Knack, an Art or rather an Artifrce, 
but not a fcientific Demonftration. 

XXVL The Do(3:rIne prcmifed may be 
farther illu ft rated by the following fimple 
and eafy Gafe, wherein I (hall prqc^d by 
•vanefcent Increments. Suppofe -4 JJ ==. Jtf, 




^ •- 



B C^^yy B D^^by and that x xh eqiia! t^. 
the Area ABC: It is prepofcd to find iht 
Ordinate ^ or B C. When ^ by flowing 
becomes x + o^ thea x x becomes x x ^ 
1 xo-A^ 00 : And the AreA AB C becoftrt* 
A D Hy and the Increment oif x x will IM 
equal to 5 JD^ G the Iftciiement oi th* 

Arca^ 
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Arta, i. f. to JBCFD^ CFH. And if 

we fuppofe the cutvilittear Space C FH to 
h^qoo^ then ^xo-^-ooTrrzyo-^qoo which 
divided by gives ^ x '\- =y + 5^^. And, 
ftfppdShg c tb Vanifli, 2 x ±=zy, in 'v^hich 
dife j^Ci? will ht a ftraight Line, and^ 
thfe Are^g ABt.CFtly Ti^iangles. Now • 
^Ith regard to this Reafofting, !t hath 
bfeeh already remarked * , that it is not le- 
gkittiAte or logical to fuppofe 6 to vanilh, 
/. e. to be nothing, /. ^. that there is no^ 
Inerfement^ unlefs we rejeA at the faiiifc 
tikhe with the increment itfeif every Coir-l 
ft'qtkeiiee of iuth Increment, /. e. what- 
fbfe^ref c6Uhd not be obtained but by fdp* 
jfeiiihg riich inetertient it muft never- 

thefefs be acknowledged, that the Problem 
li nghtly iblyed, and the Conclofion true, 
t8"^hich we are led by this Method. It 
will iWrefoite be asked, hoW conies it to 
pafs that the throwing oiit b is attended 
With ho Error in the Conciufibn? I an- 
iwer, the true reafon hereof is plainly 
this : feecauie q being Unite, qo is ^quail 
t6 : And therefore 2 x" + ^— q o=y:=^2 X, 



the 
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the equal Quantities q o and o bcuig dc- 
i^royed by contrary Signs, 

a \ 

XXVIL As on the one hand \t were 
abfurd to get rid of o by faying, let me 
qontradia myfelf : Let me fubvert my 
own Hypothefis : Let me take it for grant- 
ed that there is no Increment, at the fame,^ 
time that I retain a Quantity, which I; 
could never have got at but by afluming 
a^i. Increment : So on the other hand it; 
would be equally wrong to imagine, that; 
in a geometrical Demonftration we may. 
be allowed to admit any Error, thoughh, 
cyer fo fmall, or that it is poflible, in the 
nature of Things, an accurate Conclufion, 
fhould be derived from inaccurate Prjn-'^ 
ciples. Therefore o cannot^ be rthro wn out 
as an Infinitefimal, or upon the! Principle ' 
that Infinitefimals may be fafcly neglefted.^ 
But only becaufe it is deftroyed by an^ 
equal Quantity with a negative Sign* 
whence O'^qo is equal to nothing, Ano^ 
as it is illegitimate to reduce an Equation,' 
by fubdufting from one Side a Quantity^ 
when it is not to be deftroyed, or when 
an equal Quantity is not fuhdu<3:ed from 

the 
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• the other Side of the Equation : So it tiuft 
be allowed a very logical arid juft Method 

' of arguing, to conclude that if from 
Equals either nothing or equal Quantities 
are fubdudted, they (hall ftill remain equal. 
And this is a true Reafon why no Error 
is at laft produced by the rejedling of o. 
Which therefore muft not be afcribed to 
theDoftrine of Differences, or Infinitefi- 
mals, or evanefcent Quantities, or Momen- 
tums, or Fluxions. 

XXVIII. Suppofe the Cafe to be gene* 
ral^ and that x^ is equal to the Area 
ABC. whence by the Method of Fluxi- 
ons the Ordinate is found nx^'^^ which 
•we adn^it for true, and (hall inquire how 
it is arrived at. Now if we are content 
to come at the Conclufion in a fummary 
way, by fuppofing that the Ratio of the 
Fluxions of x and ;v« are found * to be 

I and nx^ — ^y and that the Ordinate of 
the Area is confidered. as its Fluxion ; we 

ihall not fo clearly fee our way, or per- 
ceive how the truth comes out, that Mew 
thod as we have (hewed before being ob- 

fcurc 
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jad ^I'^'gr"^ Bat if we &iri|7 dp* 
Aeea. sad its lacreiBeQi, ^^d 
•OMide che bos^ ii49 two Parts BCPJ) 
isui CFHS and prpiopfd rf^gularly ^y 
ffj^jarinpfr betanten die ^ajigpbraip^ aQ4 g99- 
«iKlcicd( <;^nHtirs tbe cea£>n Qf tJbe 
tbii^ wU pbkif appear. For as m^ h 
m^fui t> tbe Afca ABC^ fo is the In- 
<a« > Otiai. <f X* tapaiL to the locxemoat 
^^ lib» Aeea. i. /. to BDHCi that is, 

«j?Z>f C + CFH. And only the iirft 
Illj^aftNac^ OQ each Side of the Equation 
^JtJ^wUuwd, »»Jir« — '==S2pFC: And 
<jiv«»ilxng both Sides by <? or 5 D, we 
iMl ^ «x»-»=5C. Admitting, 
lhcrcli.>«^» that the curvilinear Space C FH 
ist cv^uil to the rejeftaneous Qujintity 
.^ ;/»*•—» + &c. and that when thi? 

k (ckchvl on one Side, tl^iat is rejedcd on 
^fc^ v^UwTj, the roafoning becofnes juft.and 
|K^ V.\vftclufion true. Aad it is all on^ 
W^Mlcvtr Magnitude you allow to B By 
w^W tlyit cf van infiniteiimal Di^rence 
<^f a ^iuk*Ii¥Cteittentever fo.great. It is there- 
fore |>laiu„ ^t thefuppofing the rge(aaneous 
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algebraical Quantity to be an infinitely 
fmall or evancfqent Quantity, and tbcrc* 
fore to be negledted, muft have produced^ 
an Error, had it not been for the curvJ^ 
linear Spaces being equal thereto, and at' 
the fame time fubdudcd frona the othec 
Part or Side of the Equation agreeably t6 
the Axiom, If from Equals you fuiduS 
E^alsy tbi Remainders wiU be equal. For 
thofe Quantities which by the Analyfls arc 
faid to be negle€ked, or made to vanifh^ 
are in reality fubdudted. If therefore the 
Conclufion be true, it is abfoiutely nccef- 
fary that the finite Space C FHhe equal 
to the Remainder of the Increment 

exprefled by "-^-^ oox^—^ &c. equal I fay 

to the finite Remainder of a finite Incre^ 
ment. 

XXIX. Therefore, be the Power what; 
you pleafe, there will arife on one Sidf, 
an algebraical Expreflion, on the other a 
geometrical Quantity, each of which na^ 
tur^Uy divides itfelf into three A^embers i 
Th? aljgebjaical or fluxiqnary JS^KprefficM?, - 
into one vt\nch include^ neither the £x^ . 

preffion 
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preiGon of the Increment of the Abfciff 
nor of any Power thereof, another which 
includes the Expreffion of the Increment 
itfelf, and a third including the Expref- 
fion of the Poweft of the Increment. The 
geometrical Quantity alfo or whole in- 
qreafed Area confifls of three Parts or 
Menabcrs, the firft of which is the given 
An^, tho fecond a Redlangle under the 
Ordinate and the Increment of the Ab- 
fcifs, and the third a curvilinear Space. 
And, comparing the homologous or. cor- 
rcfpondent Members on both). Sides, wc 
find that as the firft Member of the Ex^ 
preflion is the Expreffion of the given 
Area, fo the fecond Member of the Ex- 
preffion will exprefs the Redangle or fe- 
cond Member of the geometrical Quantity ; 
and the third, containing the Powers 
of the Increment, will exprefs the curvi- 
Imear Space, or third Member of the geo- 
nietrical Quantity. This hint may, per- 
haps, be further extended and applied to 
good purpofe, by thofe who have leifurc 
and curiofity for fuch Matters. The ufe 
I make of it is to fhew, that the An^llyfis 
cdnnot obtain in Augments or Differences, 

but 
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jbut it muft alfo obtain in finite Quantities, 
be they ever fo great, as was before ob- 
fcrved. 

'. XXX. It feems therefore upon the 
whole that we may fafely pronounce, the 
Conclufion cannot be right, if in order 
thereto any Quantity be made to vani(h, 
or be negledted, except that either one 
Error is redrefTed by another ; or that fe- 
condly, on the fame Side of an £qua-* 
tion equal Quantities are deftroyed by 
contrary Signs, fo that the Quantity we 
mean to rejedt is firft annihilated; or 
laftly, that from the oppofite Sides equal. 
Quantiticis are fubdufted* And therefore 
to get rid of Quantities by the received 
Principles of Fluxions or of Differences is; 
neither good Geometry nor. good Logic»> 
When the AugiT>ents vanifh, the Veloci- 
ties alfo vanifli. The Velocities or Fluxi- 
ons are faid to be primo and ukim\ as the 
Augments nafcent and evanefcent. Take 
therefore the Ratio of the evanefcent 
Quantities, it is the fame with that of 
the Fluxions. It will therefore anfwer all 
Intents as well. Why then are Fluxions 

£ liitro^ 
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introdoced ? Is it not to fhun or mhcf 
to palliate the Ufc qf Quantities infinitely 
fmall ? But we have no Notion whereby 
to conceive and meafure various Degrees 
«f Velocity, befide Space aftd Time, or 
when the Times are given, befide Spdee 
Hone. We have even no Notion of Ve-^ 
Iddity^ prfefcindcd ftom Time and Space* 
When therefoffc a Point is fbppofed to 
move in given Times, we have no Notion 
of greater or kffer Velocities or of Pro- 
portions between Velocities, but only of 
Jong6r Or fhorter Lines^ and of Proporti-* 
ens betweeil fuch Lines generated in equal 
parts of Time. 

XXXI. A Point may be the limit of a 
Line : A Line may be the limit of a Siir- 
face : A Moment may terminate Time^ 
But how can we conceive a Velocity by 
the help of fuch Limits ? It nccelferily im- 
plies both Time and Space, and cannot 
be conceived without them. And if the 
Velocities of nafcent and cvanefcent Quan- 
tities, I. e. abftradled from Time and 
Space, may not be compreh^ded, how 
can we comprehend and demonftrate their 

Propor- 
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Proportions ? Gr c6nfider their rationed 
frtinat and ultima. For to confider tte 
Proportion or Ratio of Things implies that 
fuch Things have Magnitude : That fuch 
their Magnitudes may be meafured, and 
their Relations to each other known. But, 
as there is no meafure of Velocity except 
Time and Space, the Proportion of Velo- 
cities being only compounded of the di- 
rect Proportion of the Spaces, and the 
reciprocal Proportion of the Times 5 doth 
it not follow that (o talk of inveftigating, 
obtaining, and confidering the Proportion! 
of Velocities, excluiively of Time and 
Space, is to talk unintelligibly^ 

XXXIL. But you will fay that^ in the 
ufe and application of Fluxions, Men do 
not overftrain their Faculties to a precif^ 
Conception of the abovementioned Velo<* 
cities. Increments, Infiniteiimals, or any 
other fuch like Ideas of a Nature fo nice, 
fubtile, and evanefcent. And therefore 
you will perhaps maintain, that Problems 
may be folved without thofe inconceiva- 
ble Suppofitions: and that, confequently, 
the Dodrine of Fluxions, as to the prac- 

E 2 tical 
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tical Part, (lands clear of all fuch Diffi- 
culties. I aiifwcr, that if in the ufe or 
application of this Method, thofe difficult 
and obfcurc Points arc not attended to, 
they are ncverthelefs fuppofed. They arc 
the Foundations on which the Moderns 
build, the Principles on which they pro- 
' ceed, in folving Problems and difcover- 
ing Theoircms. It is with the Method of 
Fluxions as with all other Methods, which 
prefuppofe their refpedtive Principles and 
arc grounded thereon. Although the 
Rules may be pradtifed by Men who nei- 
ther attend to, nor perhaps know the 
Principles. In like manner, therefore, as 
a Sailor may praftically apply certain 
Rules derived from Aftronomy and Geo- 
metry, the Principles whereof he doth 
not underftand : And as any ordinaiy Man 
may folve divers numerical Queftions, by 
the vulgar Rules and Operations of Arith- 
metic, which he performs and applies 
without knowing the Reafons of them : 
Even fo it cannot be denied that you may 
apply the Rules of the fluxionary Me- 
thod : You may compare and reduce par- 
ticular Caics to general Forms : You may 

operate 
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operate and compute and folve Problems^ 
thereby y not only without an adual At- 
tention to, or an adual Knowledge of> the 
Grounds of that Method and the Prin-f. 
ciples whereon it depends, and whence it 
is deduced, but even without having ever 
confidered or comprehended them. 

XXXUL But then itmuftberemembred, 
that in fuch Cafe although you may pafs 
for an Artift, Computift, or Analyft, yet 
you may not be juftly eftecmed a Man of 
Science and Demonftration. Nor fhould 
any Man, in virtue of being converfant 
in fuch obfcure Anal)rtics, imagine his 
rational Faculties to be more improved 
than thofe of other Men, which have 
been exercifed in a different manner, and 
on different Subjeds; much lefs eredt him- 
felf into a Judge and an Oracle, concern- 
ing Matters that have no fort of conne- 
xion with, or dependence on thofe Species, 
Symbols or Signs, in the Management 
whereof he is fo converfant and expert. 
As you, who are a skilful Computifl or 
Analyfl, may not therefore be deemed 
skilful in Anatomy: or vice verfa^ as a 

E 3 Man 
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proceeding is not Clear nor your method 
fcicntific. For inftance^ it is fuppofed that 
A B being the Abfcifs, J5 C the Ordinate,, 



s? 




and VCH a Tangent of the Curve ^C; 
jB ^ or C\B the Increment of the Abfcifs, 
jE c the Increment of the Ordinate, whicft 
producejl meets JT^T in the Point % 
and Cr the Increment of the Curve. The 
right Line C c being produced to K, therQ 
are formed three fmall Triangles, the 
Reftilinear C jE r, the Mixtilinear C E r, 
and the Rediiinear Triangle CET. It 
is evident thefe three Triangles are dif- 
ferent from^ e»ch other, the Redlilinear 
C E c being lefs than the Mixtilinear 
C E c^ whofe Sides are the three Incre- 
ments abovementioned, and this (till lefs 
than the Triangle C E T. It is fupppfed 
that the Ordinate 6 c moves into the place 
B C, fo that the Point c is coincident with 
the Point Cj and the right Line C K, 

£ 4 and 
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4nd confcqtrcntly the Curve Cr, is coin- 
cident with the Tangent C H. In which 
Caie the mixtilinear evanefcent Triangle 
C E r will, in its laft form, be fimilar to 
the Triangle C E^i And its evanefcent 
Sides CEy.ECy and Cc will be porpor- 
tional to C £, E T, and C t the Sides of 
the Triangle C E 1*. And therefore it 
18 concluded, that the Fluxions of the 
Lines A J5, B C, and A C, being in the 
laft Ratio of their evanefcent Increments, 
arc proportional to the Sides of the Tri- 
angle C£ 7*, or, which is all one, of the 
Triangle F BC fimilar thereunto. ♦ It 
is particularly remarked and infifted on 
by the great Author, that the Points C 
and c muft not be diftant one from ano- 
ther, by any the leaift Interval whatfoever : 
But that, in order to find the ultimate 
Proportions of the Lines C £, E c, and 
C c (i. e. the .Proportions of the Fluxi- 
ons or Velocities) exprefled by the finite 
Sides.of the Triangle VB C, the Points C 
and c muft be accurately coincident, /. e. 
one and the fame. A Point therefore is 
confidered as a Triangle, or a Triangle is 
fuppofed to be formed in a Point Which 

» Introdua. ad Quad. Curv* tO 



•to conceive (bems quite Jmpoffible. Yet 
fome there are, who, though they (hrink at 
all other Myfteries, make no difficulty .of 
their own, who ftrain at a Gnat and fwal- 
low a Camel. 

XXXV. I know not tvhether It be 
worth while to obfcrVc, that^ffibly fome 
Men may hope to operate by Symbols 
and Suppofitione, in fuch fort as to avoid 
the ufe of Fluxions, Momentums, and In^* 
fihitefimals after the following manner. 
Suppofe X to be one Abfcifs of a Curve^ 
and z another Abfcifs of the fame Curves 
Suppofe alfo that the refpedive Areas are 
XXX and zzzx and that 2;— -x is the In- 
crement of the Abfcifs, and z z Z'^x x x 
the Increment of the Area, without con- 
fidering how great, or how fmall thofe In- 
crements may be. Divide now z z z-^x x x 
by z^^x and the Quotient will be 
z z + z X + X x: and, fuppofing that 
z and X are equal, the fame Quotient will 
be 3 X X which in that cafe is the Ordinate, 
which therefore may be thus obtained in- 
dependently of Fluxions and . Infinitefi- 
mals. But herein is a direct Fallacy : for 

in 
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in the firft place, it is ruppdfed that the 
AbfcKTes z and x are unequal, without 
which fuppofition no one ftep could have 
been made ; and in the fecond place, it it 
fuppofed they are equal ; which is a mani^* 
fed Inconfiilency, and amounts .to the 
fame thing that hath been befere con* 
dered^. And there is indeed reafbn to ap 
prehend, that all Attempts for fetting the 
abftiiife and fine Geometry on a right 
Foundation, and avoiding the Doffcrine of 
Velocities, Momentiuns, &c. will be 
found impracticable, till fuch time as the 
Ohje£t and End of Geometry are better un-^ 
derflood, than hitherto they feem to hav^ 
been. The great Author of the Method 
of Fluxions fdt this EKfficulty, and there- 
fore he gave into thole nice Abftradions 
and Qcometrical Metaphyiics, without 
which he faw nothing could be done on 
tbe received Principles 5 and what in the 
way of Demonftration he hath done with 
&em the R^der will judge. It muft, in- 
deed, be acknowledged, that he ufed 
Fluxions, like the Scaffold of a building, 
as things to be laid afide or got rid of, as 
foon as finite Lines were found ppoportio- 

« Sea. i;. "^^ 
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tial to them. / Bat theo thefe finite Expo^ 
nents are found by the help of Fluxions. 
Whatever therefore is got by fuch Expo- 
aentc and Proportions is to be aicribed to 
Fluxions : which muft therefore be previ- 
oully underftood. And what are theie 
Fluxions ? The Velocities of evanefcent 
Increments P And what are thefe fame eva- 
nefcent Increments? They are neither 
finite Quantities, nor Quantities infinitely 
fmall, nor yet nothing. May we not call 
them die Ghofts of departed Qs^Ati- 
ties! 

XXXVI. Men too often impofe on 
thcmfclvcs and others, as if they conceived 
and undcrftood things expreffed by Signs^ 
when in truth they have no Idea, favc 
oidy of the very Signs themfclves. And 
there are feme gounds to apprehend that 
this may be the prefent Cafe. The Velo- 
cities of evanefcent or nafcent Quantities 
are fiippofed to be expreffed, both by fi- 
nitc Lines of a determinate Magnitude^ 
and by Algebraical Nptes or Signs : but I 
fofpedt that many who, perhaps never 
having examined the matter, take it for 

granted. 
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granted, would upon a , narrow fcrutiny 
find it ioipoffible^ to fvzwti any Idea or 

Notion whatfoever of thofc Velocities, ex- 

clufive of fuch finite Quantities and Signs* 

CL f C O ^ 

t- 1 I I I 1 I t I \ i- \ , 1 

Suppofe the Line K P defcribcd by the 
Motion of a Point continually accelerated, 
and. that in equal Particles of time the 
unequal Part, XL, L M, MN.NO &c. 
are generated. Suppofe alfo that a^ b^ r, d^ e^ 
&c. denote the Velocities of the genera- 
ting Point, at the feveral Periods of the 
Parts or Increments fo generated. It is eafy to 
obferve that thefe Increments are each pro- 
portional to the fum of the Velocities with 
which it is defcribed : That, confequently, 
the feveral Sums of the Velocities, generated 
in equal Parts of Time, may be fet forth 
by the refpedtive Lines K L^ LM, M N^ 
&c. generated in the fame Times : It is 
likewife an eafy matter to fay, that the 
laft Velocity generated in the firft Parti- 
cle of Time, may be exprefled by the 
Symbol a^ the laft in the fccond by ^, the 
laft generated in the third by r, and fo 

on : 



k 
h 
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on: that a is the Velocity of LM in 
Jiatu nafcejttiy and ^, Cy d^ e^ &c. are the 
Velocities of the Increments ilfiV, NO^ 
O P, &c. in their refpedtive nafcent eftates. 
You may procfced, and confider thefe Vc^ 
locities themfeives as flowing or increafing 
Quantities, taking the Velocities of the 
Velocities, and the Velocities of the Ve- 
locities of the Velocities, i. e. the firft, 
lecond, third, ^t. Velocities ad infinitum i 
which fucceeding Series of Velocities may 
be thus exprefled. a. b^^a. c — zb -Y a. 
/— 3c + 3 b — a &c. which you may call 
by the names of firft, fecond, third, fourth 
Fluxions. And for an apter Ex^^-efiioii 
you may denote the variable flowing Line 
KL, KM, KN, &c. by the Letter at; 
and the firft Fluxions by x the fecond 

by x^ the third by i', and fo on ad infini^ 
turn. 

XXX Vn. Nothing is eaficr than to affign 
Names, Signs, or Expreflions to thefe 
Fluxions, and it is not difiicult to compute 
and operate by means of fuch Signs. But 
it will be found much more difficult, to 
emit the Signs and yet retain in our 

Mipds 
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Minds the things, which We fuppdfe to 
be fignified by them. To confider the Ex- 
ponents, whether Geoaietrical^ of Alge- 
braical, or Fluxionary, is no difficult Mat- 
ter^ But to form a preclfe Idea of a third 
Velocity for inftance, in itielf and^by it-p 
felf, Hoc opu^y hie labor. Nor indeed is it 
an eafy point, to fornn a dear and diftind: 
Idea of any Velocity at all, exclufivc cf£ 
and prefcinding from all length of time 
ajid fp^ce; as alfo from all Notes, Signs 
or Sypibols whatlbever. This, if I may 
be allowed to judge qi others by n^yielf^ 
is impoiiible. To me it feems evident, thaC 

Meafures and Signs are abfolutely necefla- 
ry, in order to conceive or reafon about 

Velocities; and that, confequently, when 

we think to conceive the Velocities, fim- 

ply and in themfelves, we are deluded by 

vain Abftradlions^ 

XXXVIII. It may perhaps be thought 
by fome an eafier Method of conceiving 
Fluxions, to fuppofe them the Velockies 
wherewith the infinite (imal Differences are 
generated. So that the firft Fluxions (hall 
be the Velocities of the firit Pifferences^ 

the 
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the fecond the Velocities of die fecond 
PifFercnces, the third Fluxions the VcloclU 
\ies of ^e third Differences^ and fo on adin-- 
finituM. But not to mention the ihfurtiKHifir 
iaible difficulty of admitting or conceiving 
Jnfiaitefimals, and Infiniteiimals of Infinite^ 
iimah, fSc. it isl evident that this notion of 
Fluxions would :i^ot confifl with the great 
Author's view 5 who held that the niinuteft 
Quantity ought not to be negleifted, that 
therefore the Doftrine of Infinitefimal Diffe* 
rences was not to be admitted in Geome- 
t^y, and who plainly appears to have in- 
troduced the ufe of Velocities or Fluxions^ 
on purpoib to exclude or do without .them. 

XXXIX. To others it may poflibly 
feem, that we fliould form a jufler Idea of 
Fluxions, by afluming the finite unequal 
ifochronalIncirementsXZr,X Af, ikfiV, &C4 
and confidering them in Jiatu nafcenti^ alfo 
their Increments in Jiatu nafcentiy and the 
nafcent Increments of thofe Increments^ 
and fo on, fuppofing the firfl nafcent In^ 
crements to be proportional to the firil 
Fluxions or Velocities, the^ nafcent Incre- 
ments of thofe Increments to be propoN 

tional 
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tional to the fecond Fluxions, the third 

nafcent Increments to be proportional to 

the third Fluxions, and fb onwards* 'And, 

as the firft Fluxions are the Velocities of 

jhe firft nafcent Increments, fo the fe- 
cond Fluxions may be conceived to be the 

Velocities of the fecond nafcent Incre- 
ments, rather than the Velocities of Ve- 
locities. By which means the Analogy of 
Fluxions may fcem better prefiwrvcd, and 
the notion rendered more intelligible* 

XL. And indeed it ihould feem, that 
In the way of obtaining the fecond or 
third Fluxion of an Equation, the given 
Fluxions were confidered rather as Incre- 
ments than Velocities. But the confidier- 
ing them fometimes in one Senfe, fome- 
times in another, one while in themfelves, 
another in their Exponents, feems to have 
occafioned no fmall (hare of that Confu- 
fion and Obfcurity, which is found in the 
Dodrine of Fluxions. It may feem there- 
fore, that the Notion might be ft ill mend- 
ed, and that inftead of Fluxions of Fluxi- 
ons, or Fluxions of Fluxions of Fluxions^ 
and inftead of fecond, third, or fourth, &c. 

Fluxions 
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fTuxIoiis' of a givefi (^antity, it might be 
morfe cdnfiftcnt and left liable to exception 
to fey, the Fluxion of the fifft nafcerit 
Increfmtht, /: ^. tlie fecond Fluxion 5 the 
FJuiion of the ^eccf^d nafcerrt Increment, 
i. e. the third Fluxion ; the FlUXion of 
the third nafcent Increment, /. e. the fourth 
Flttiion, which Fluxibn^ are conceived re- 
fpeftiVeljr' pfoportional, each to thfe nafcent 
Principie of the Increment fucceeding that 
whereof il! is' the Fluxion. 

XLI. For the more diftindl Conception 
of all which it may be confideredi, that i£ 
the finite Increment L M* ht divided into 
the Ifochronal Parts Lm^ m n/n o^ M; 

afid 'the Increnflfent MN into the Parts 
Mp^ pf, qry r i\rifochronal to the for- 
mer i as the whole Increment L My M N 
are proportional to the Sums of their dc- 
fcribing Velocities, even fo the homolo- 
gous Particles Lm, Mp are alfo propor- 
tional to the refpedlive accek* ated Veloci- 
ties with which they are defcribed. , Aad 
as^ the Velocity with which M p is gene- 
rated, exceeds that with which L m was 
generated,. eVen fo the Particle Mp ex- 

* iii ibiforig9ini Schifne in SeSi> 36, 

F ce^is 
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ceeds the Particle I/, m. And in general^ 
as the Ifochronal Velocities defcribing the 
.Pai4icles oi MN exceed the Ifochronal 
Velocities defcribing the Particles of L Af, 
even fo the Particles of the former exceed 
the correfpondent Particles of the latten 
And this will hold^ be the iaid Particles 
ever fo fmall. MiV therefore will exceed 
L-N if they are both taken in tlieir naf* 
cent States: and that excefs will be pro- 
portional to the exceis of the Velocity* b 
above the Velocity a. Hence we may fee 
that this lafl account of Fluxions * comes, 
in the upfliot, to the fame thittg with 
the firft *. 

• XLIL Bat notwithftanding what hath 
been faid it muft ftlll be acknowledged, 
that the finite Particles L m or Mf^ 
though taken ever fo^niall, are not pro- 
portional to the Velocities a and ^; but 
each to a Series of Velocities changing 
every Moment, or which is the fame thing, 
to an accelerated Velocity, by which it is 
generated, during a certain minute Parti- 
cle of time : That the nafcent beginnings 
or evanefcent endings of finite Qjiantities, 
•Sta. 36. which 
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which are produced in Moments or infi* 
nitely fmall Parts of Time, are alone 
proportional to given Velocities : That, 
therefore^ in order to conceive the firft 
Fluxions^ we muft conceive Time divi- 
ded into Moments, Increments generated 
in thofe Moments, and Velocities propor- 
tional to thofe Increments: That in order 
to conceive fecond and third Fluxions, we 
muft fuppofe that the na^rent Principles or 
momentaneous Increments have themfelves 
alfo other momentaneous Increments, which 
are proportional to their refpedlive genera*- 
ting ^Velocities : That the Velocities , of 
theie fecond momentaneous Incfernents are 
jfecond FluJcions: thofe of their nafcetit 
momentaneous Increments third Fluxions.. 
And fo on ad infinitum. 



i . 



XLIII. By fubduding the Increment 
generated in the firft Moment from that 
generated in the fecond, wc get the tncre- 
ment of an Increment. And by fubdufl- 
ing the Velocity generating in the firft Mo- 
ment from that generating in the feeond, 
we get the Fluxion of a Fluxion. In like 
manner, by fubduding the Difference of 

F 2 the 
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the Velocities generating in the two firft 
Moments, from the excels of the Velocity 
in the third above that in the fecond Mo- 
ment, we obtain the third Fluxion. And 
after the fame Analogy we may proceed to 
fourth, fifth, fixth Fluxions, &c. And if 
we call the Velocities of the firft, fe- 
cond, third, fourth Moments a, h. r, d^ 
the Series of Fluxions will be as above, 
a. b'^a. c — 2 b -V a. ^/— 3 ^ + 3 b-^a. 



a4 infinitum^ /. e. x. x. x. x. ad infi^ 

nitum. ,' ' 

XLIV. Thus Fluxions may be confi- 
dercd in fundry Lights and Shapes, which 
feera all equally difficult to conceive. And 
indeed, as it is impoffible to conceive Ve- 
locity without time or fpace, without 
either finite length or finite Duration -f*, 
it muft feem above the powers of Men 
to comprehend even the firft Fluxions, 
And if the firft are incpmprehenfiWe, 
what fhall ^ye fay of the fecond and third 
Fluxions, &c ? He who can conceive the 
beginning of a beginning, or the end of 
an end, fomewhat before the firft or after 

the 
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the lafty may be perhaps iharpfighted 
enough to conceive thefe things. But moft 
Men wiU, "I believe, find it impoffible to 
underftand them in any fenfe whatever. 

XLV. One would think that Men could 
not fpeak too exactly on fo nice a Subject. 
And yet, as was before hinted, we may 
often c^ferve that the Exponents of Fluxions 
or Notes reprefenting Fluxions are con* 
founded with the Fluxions themfelves. h 
not this the Cafe, when juft after the 
Fluxions of flowing Quantities were faid 
to be the Celerities of their increafing^ 
and the fecond Fluxions to be the muta- 
tions of the firft Fluxions or Celerities, 



// ' 



we are told that z. z. z. %. z. z. * re^ 
prefents a Series of Qiiantities whereof 
each fubfequent Quantity is the Fluxion 
of the preceding ; and each foregoing is a 
fluent Quantity having the following one 
for its Fluxion ? 

XLVL Divers Series of Quantities and 
Expreflions, Geometrical and Algebraical, 

* De Quadratura Curvarum. 
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may be eafily conceived, in Lines, in Sur- 
feccs, in Species, to be continued without 
end or limit. But it will not be found fo 
cafy to conceive a Series, either df mere 
Velocities or of mere nafcent Increments, 
diftin<5t therefrom and correfponding there- 
unto. Some perhaps may be led to think 

the Author intended a Series of Ordinates, 
wherein each Ordinate was the Fluxion of 

the preceding and Fluent of the following, 

/, e. that the Fluxion of one Ordinate was 

itfelf the Ordinate of another Curve; 

and the Fluxion of this laft Ordinate was 

the Ordinate of yet another Curve ; and 

fo on ad infinitum. But who can conceive 

how the Fluxion (whether Velocity or 

nafcent Increment) of an Ordinate (hould 

be itfelf an Ordinate ? Or more than 

that each preceding Quantity or Fluent is 

related to its Subfequent or Fluxion, as the 

Area of a curvilinear Figure to its Ordi- 
nate ; agreeably to what the Author re^ 

marks, that each preceding Quantity in 
fuch Series is as the Area of a curvili- 
near Figure, whereof the Abfcifs is z^ 
and the Ordinate is the following Quan- 
tity. 

XLVII. Upon 
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XLVII. Upoh the whole it appears that 
the Celerities are difmifTedy and 'inftead 
therfeof Areas and Ordinates are introduced; 
But however expedient fuch Afialogies or 
fuch Exprcffions may be found for faciliw 
tating the modern Quadratures/ yet we 
(hall not find any light given us thereby 
into the original real nature of Fluxions 5 
or that we are enabled to frame fi-om thence 
juft ideas of Fluxions confidercd in them- 
felves. In all this the general ultimate 
drift of the Author is very clear, but his 

Principles are obfcure. But perhaps thofe 
Theories of the great Author are not mi- 
nutely confidered or tanvafled by his Dif- 
ciples; who feem eager, as was before 
hinted, rather to operate than to know, 
rather to apply his Rules and his Forms, 
than to underhand his Principles and en- 
ter into his Notions. It is neverthelefs cer- 
tain, that in order to follow him in his 
Quadmtures, they muft find Fluents from 
Fluxions s and in order to this, they muft 
know to find Fluxions from Fluents ; and 
in order to find Fluxions, they muft firft 
know what Fluxions are. Otherwifc they 
proceed' without Cleamcfs and without 

F 4 Science. 
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Scicnee. Thus the dirod Method precedes 
the inverfe, and the knowledge of the 
Principles is fuppofed in both. But as fof 
operating according to Rules, and by the 
help of general Forms, whereof the ori- 
ginal Principles and Reafons ar^ pot un- 
derftood, this is to be efleemed inerely 
technical. Be the Principles therefore ever 
fo abflruib and metaphyseal, they mui^ 
be fludied by whoever would con^pr^hend 
- the Dodbrine of Fluxions. Nor cap ;my 
Geometrician have a right to 9pply th^ 
Rules of the great Author, without firft 
confidering his metaphyfical Notions 
whence they were derived. Thefe, how 
neccflary foever in order to Science, which 
can never be attained without a prccife, 
clear, and accurate* Conception of the 
Principles, are neverthelefs by feverai 
fcarelefly pafFed over • while the Expref^ 
lions alone are dwelt on and confidered 
and treated with great Skill and Manage- 
ment, thence to obtain other Expreffions 
by Methods, fufpicious and indirfe<ft (to 
fay the leaft) if confidered in' thcmfelves, 
however recommended by Indu^on and 

' ' Authority; 



AudiiQrity; two Motivea whkb are. do 
I^nowled^ fufEdent ta bcg^ » r^tioml 
Faith ^tnd moral P^rfuaiio^^ but i^otbifig 

XLVIIL You noay pof5b|y/ hope tq 
evade the Force of all that hath bogp faid^ 
and to fcreen felfe Principles and iACon* ' 
fiftent Reafonings, by a general jPretcnc*} 
that thefe Objedions and Reioarks ariq;. 
Mctaphyfical. But this h a vaift Prpte^qc^ 
|?or the plain Senfe apd Truth of wha* ii 
advanced in the foregoing Remarks, I ap-t 
peal to the Urjdcrftauding of every uu-r 
. prejudiced inteUig^t Reader. To ths 
iaine I appeal, whether the Points re-r 
marked upon are not inofl: incomprehen^ 
fible Metaphyfics,. And Metaphyfics not of 
mine, but your own/ I would not be un- 
derilood to infer, that your Notions ar6 
falib' ov vain becaufe they are Metaphyfi-r 
cal^ Nothing is either true or faife for 
thatReafoa. Whether a Point be called 
Mctaphyfical or no avails Kttle, Th^ 
Queilion is whether it be clear or obfcurc, 
right or wrong, well or ill-deduced ? 



\ s 
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- XLIX. Although tnbfnentancous' Incre- 
inents^ nafcent and evanefcent Quantities, 
Fltrxions - and Infinitefinoals of all Degrees, 
are in truth fuch fliadowy Entities, fo 
difficult to imagine or conceive diftindily, 
that (to fay the leaft) thdy cannot be ad- 
ihitted as Principles or Objedts of clear and 
accurate Science : and although this ob- 
fcurity and incomprehcnfibility of your 
Mifetaphyfics Jbad been a lone fufficient, to 
allay yoiit Pretenfions to Evidence; yet it 
hath, if I miftake not, been further fliewn, 
that your Inferences are no more juft thaa 
3rour Conceptions are clear, « and that your 
Levies are as exceptionable as your Meta-* 
phyfics. It fhould feem therefore upon 
the whole, that your Conclufions are not 
attained by juft Reafoning from clear 'Prin- 
ciples 3 confequently that the Employ-^ 
ment of modern Analyfts, however ufeful 
in mathematical Calculations, and Con- 
ftruflions, doth not habituate. and qualify 
the Mind to apprehend clearly and infer 
juftly ; and confequently, that you have no 
right in Virtue of fuch Habits, to diiflate 
out of your proper Sphere, beyond which 

your 
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your Judgment is to pafs for no more than 
that of other Men. 
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L. Of a long time I have fufpefted, that 
thefe modern Analytics were not fcientifi- 
cal, and gave fomc Hints thereof to the Pub- 
lie about twenty five Years ago, Sinq^ 
which time, I have been diverted by other 
Occupations, and imagined I might ctri^ 
ploy myfelf better than in deducing "and 
laying together my Thoughts on fo nice 
a Subjedt^ And though of late I have beep 
called upon to make good my Suggefti- 
ons ; yet as the Perfon, who made ^h!s 
Call, doth not appear to thirik maturely 
enough to underftand, either thofe Meta«- 
phyfics which he would refute, or Ma- 
thematics which he would, patronize, I 
fhould have fpared myfelf the trouble of 
writing for his Convi<Jlion, Nor fhould I 
now have troubled you or myfelf with 
this Addrefs, after fo long an Intermiffion 
of thefe Studies ; were it not to prev/ent, 
fo far 38 I am able, your impofing on your- 
felf and others in Matters of much higher 
Moment and Concern. And to the end 
that you may more clearly comprehend 

the 
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the Force and Defign of the foregoing 
Remarks, and purfue them fUll further 
jln your own Meditations, I ihall fubjoin 
the following Quetits. 

^ueryi. Whether the Objeft of Geome- 
try be not the Proportions of afSgnable 
Extenfions ? And whether, there be any 
need of coniidering Qiiantities either u^ 
ifijoiteiy great ot infinitely fniall I 

%. 2. IWHiethcr the end of Gecnnetry 

be not to meafure affignable finite Ex- 

tcnfion ? And whether this pradtical View 

.did not firil put Men on the fludy q^ 

Geometry ? 

^.3. Whether the miftaking the Ob- 
jed: and End of Geometry hadi not created 
needlcfs Difficulties, and wrong Pnrfuits in 
that Science ? 

^. 4. Whether Men may properly be 
faid to proceed in a fcientific Method, 
without clearly conceiving the Obje<9: th^ 
are converfant about, the End propo&d, 
and the Method by which it is purfued ? 

r 

^. 5. Whe- 
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^. c. Whether it doth not fuffice, that 
every affignable ^number of Parts may be 
contained in foqie affignable Magnitirde? 
And whether it be not unneceflary, as well^ 
as abfurd, to fuppofe that finite £x tendon 

is infinitely divifibte ? 

. . ■ ■■■'•-' 

^. 6. Whether the Diagrams in a Geo^ . 
metrical Demonftration are not to be confi* 
dered, as Signs of all poffible finite Figures^ 
of all fenfible and imaginable. Extenfions; or 
Magnitudes of the fame kiad ? 

%. 7* Whether it be poffible to 6^^ 
Geometry from infuperable Difficulties and 
Abfurdities, fo long as either the abffraft 
general Idea of Extepfion, or abfolute ex- 
ternal Extenfion be Aippoiled its true Ob*' 



■• » 



%. 8* Whether the Notions of abfolute 
Time, absolute Place, and abfolute Motion 
be not moftabftradedly Metaphyfical ? Whe- 
ther it be poffible for us to meafure, com- 
pute, or know them ? 

'^. g. Whether Mathematicians do not' 
cfigage themfehres in Difputes and Para- 
doxes, 
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dbxesy concerning what they neither do 
nor cdti cdqceive ? And whether the Doc- 
trine of Forces be not a fufficient Proof of 
this?* 

4 

^. I o. Whether in Geometry it niay ^ 
Dot fuffice to confider aflignable finite Mag- 
nitude, without concerning ourfelveis with 
Infinity? And. whether it would not be 
ri^er to meafure large Polygons having 
finite Sides^ inftead of Curves, than to 
fuppofe Curvds' are Polygons of infinitefi- . 
mal Sides, a Suppofition neither true nor 
conceivable ? 

^. 1 1 . Whether many Points, which 
arc not readily afTented to, are not never- 
thelefs true ? And whether thofe in the 
two following Queries may not be of that 
Number ? 

m 

^. 12. Whether it be poflible, that 

we (hould have had an Idea or Notion of 

J- 

Extenfion prior to Motion? Or whether 
if a Man had never perceived Motion, he 
would ever have known or conceived one 

thing to be diftant from another ? 

* . • 

* See a la/h Treatlfe Di Motu, publiihed at LonJon, 
In the Year 17:51. 

^. 13. Whe- 
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-%• 1 J. Whether Geometrical Quantity 
hath coexiftent Parts? And whether all 
Quantity be not in a flux as well as Time 
aadrMotion? 

* ^ ... 

€iu^ 14, Whether Extenfion can be. fup- 
pofed an Attribute of a Being .Ixnmut^ble 
and eternal? • ^ '^ 



.»/. '. • 



r 



^.15. Whether to deduie cji^miniijg 
the Principles, and unravelling the Me- 
ihods ufed'in Matlieinatics, would not fliew 
a bigotry in M^ematician* ? \ ^ ^ 

« 
^. i^. WhethercirtainMaxitnSdo not 
^fe <:urrent ^arhdng Atialy^,* which are 
ihoc^ng to go6d Senfe ? Aiid whether the 
fconxmon Aiiumlption that a-finite Qnantity 
divided by nothing^W infinite' be not of thfs 
Number? 






!^. 17. WhetSiCt' the corifiddring Geo- 
Hietrical Diagrams abfolutely or in them- 
lelves, rather than as Reprcfentatives of 
all aflignable Magnitudes or Figures of 
the fame kind, be not a principal Caufe 
of the fuppoiin^ finite Extenfion infinitely 

divifible; 
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divifible ; ind of dl the Difticiikics and 
/Abfurditles confequent thereupon ? 

^. 1 8. Whether from Geometrical 

Propofitions being general, and the Lines 

in Diagrams being therefore general Subfli^ 

tates or iiepreient^ives^ it doth not follow 

that we may not limit or confider the nfam* 

ber of Parts, into which fuch particular 

3Liii*& arfe dmfible ? 

■ »• •• ■ 

^' l$k, ..When it is fkM or implied, 

that fuch a : certain lAfl^ delineated on 
Paper contains more than any affignable 
number of Parts, whether any more in 
truth Oiight to be underftood^ than fbstt 
it is a SigA.indifFcreBtly reprefenting, ^ 
finite Lines, b€ they cvep fo greats ^ Jg 
which relative Capacity it contain*, ■i..[lr^ 
ftands for more than any affignable imtix^ 
ber of Parts ? And whether it be not alto- 
gether abfurd to fuppofe a finite Line, 
confidered in itfelf or ia its own pofitirc 
Nature, (hould contain an- ; infinite- ngisibe^ 
of Parts. 

%. 20. Whether alt Arguments for 
the infinite Divifibility of finite Exteiifioii 

d# 
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do not fuppofe and unply, cither general 
abftrad: Ideas or abfolute external Exten* 
lion to be the Objcdl of Geometry ? And, 
therefore, whether, along with thofe Sup- • 
pofitions, fuch Arguments alfo do not 
ceafe and vanifh ? 

%. 2 iv Whether the fuppofed injSnit^ 
pivifibility of finite Extenfion hath not 
been— ^ Snare to Mathematicians,, aqd a 
Thorn in their Sides ? And whether a 
Qoantity infinitely diminifhed and a Quan- 
tity infinitely fmall are not the famd 
thing? ^ 

%. 22, Whether it be neccflaiy to con- 
iider Velocities of nafcent or evanefcent 
QuantititeSy or Moments, or Infinitefimals ? 
And whether the introducing of Things fo 
inconceivable be not a reproach to Mathe- 
matics ? . ' 

^. 23, Whether Inconfiflencies can be 
Truths ? Whether Points repugnant and 
abfurd are to be admitted upon any Sub- 
jedt, or in any Science ? And whether the 
ufe of Infiuitcs ought to be allowed, as a 

G fufficicnt 
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fqffiqierit ^reteit rfhA Apology, for the ai- 
mitting of fucli Joints in Geometry ? 

' ^. ^4. Whetlier a Quantity be not pro- 
perly faid to be known, when we know its 
Proportion to given Quantfties } And whe- 
ther this Proportion can be 4tnown, but 
by fixpreflioAs or Exponents, either Ijfeo- 
metrical, Algeoralcal^ or Ari^metiqal} 
And whetlier Exprelfliions in Lines or Spe- 
cies can "be ufeful but fo lar J^ortih as they 2J^ 

rcj^ucible to NumWs) 

. . * ■ • ■ J 

^. 25. Whether the finding out^pro^* 
per E3?preffions or Notations of Qj^antity be 
not the moft genial CharaAer and*¥*en- 
dency of the Klathematics ? And Arithme- 
tical Operation thk't whicli limits and de- 
fines their tTfe ? 

^. 26. Whether Mathematicians liave 
fufiiciently conlidcred the Analogy and Ufe 
of Signs ? And how far the foecfific filiiited 
Nature of things correfponds thereto-? 

^i. 27. \VliQther becaufe, in fta*ih|; i 
general Cafe of putje Algebra, we are at 

foil 
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fidi liberty to make a ChaTaiStr denottv 
(either a pofitive or a negative Quantity^ 
or nothing at all, we may therefore vol ^ 
geometrical Cafe, limited by Hypotheses 
and Reafonings from particular Propcar^ 
ties and Relations of Figures^ claim the 
fame Licence f 

%. 28. Whether the Shifting of the 
Hjrpothefis, or (as we may call it) the fali 
lacia Sttppofitionis be not a Sophifm, that 
fer and wide infe<3:s the modern Rea^ 
fonings, both in the mechanical Pliilo* 
fbphy and ift the abftruie and fine Qeo^ 
Ihetry? 

^. 29. Whether vre -can form an Idea^ 
or Notion of Velocity diftinft. from and: 
exclufive of its Meafure«, as we can of 
Heat diftindt from and exclufive of the 
Degrees oti the Thbrmdmeter, by which 
it is mealbred f And whether this be attt 
fttppofed in the Reafonings of modern 
Analyfls ? 

^. 30. Whellier Motion <catt be .coaf- 
ceived In a Point of Space ? and if Mo- 

' G 2 tion 
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ilon cannot, whether Velocity can ? And 
if not, whether a firft or laft VejicKiity 
can hfi conceived in a mere Limit, ci-? 
ihcv initial or final, of the defcribe^ 

Space? : ' . 

» • ' ' - • 

^. 3 1. Whether there are no incrc^ 
ments, whether there can be any Ratio 
of Increments? Whether Nothings can 
be confidered as proportional to real Quan-f 
tities ? Or whether to talk of their Pro^^ 
portion? be not to talk Nonfenfe ? Alfo in 
what Senfe we are to underftand the 
Proportion of a Surface to a Line, of aa 
Area to an Ordinate ? And whether Spcn 
cies or Numbers, though properly exprel^ 
fing Quantities which are not homoge- 
neous, may yet be faid to exprefs their Pro.-, 
portion to each other. 

^. 32. Whether if all aflignable Cir- 
cles may be fquared, the Circle .is np^ 
to all • intents and purpofes, -fquared a^ 
well as the Parabola ? Or whether a pa-^ 
rabolical Area can in fadt be meafured more 
accurately than a Circular ? 



'^1 
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•^* 3 3 * Whether it would not be -, 
rlghter to approximate fairly, than to endea* 
¥our at Accuracy by Sophifms ? 

^. 34, Whether it would not be more 
decent to proceed by Trials and Induftions^ 
than to pretend to demonftrate by falfe 
Principles ? 

' ^* 35* Whether there be not a way of 
Arriving at Truth, although the Principles 
arc not fcieritific, nor theRcafoningjuft ? 
And whether fuch a w:ay ought to be called 
k Knack or a Science ? 

^. 36. Whether there can be Science . 
of the Conclufion, where there is not 
Science of the Principles ? And whether 
a Man can have Science of the Princi- 
plesy without underAanding them ? And 
therefore whether the Mathematicians 
of the prefent Age ad like Men of 
Science, in taking fo much more pain; 
to apply their Principles, than to under* 
ftand them ? 

G 3- %• 37- Whcr 
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%• 37- Whether the greatcft Gcpius 
weft ling with felfe Principks may not ba 
foiled ? And whether accurate Qoadraturei 
can be obtained without new Pojiulata or 
Aflumptions ? And if not, whether tbofe 
which are intelligible and cofifiAeat ought 
not to be preferred to the cwitrary ? Sii 
Sea:. XXVIII and XXIX. 

^. 38. Whether tedioud CalcuU&)n8 
in Algebra and Fluxions be the Ukelieft 
Method to improve the Mind ? And whe- 
ther Mens being accuftomed to reafoil 
altogether about Mathematical Signs and 
Figures, doth not make them at a lofs how 
to reafon without them ? 

^. 39. Whether, whatever readine& 
• Analyfts acquire in ftating a Problem, or 
finding apt ExpreiSons for Mathematical 
Quantities, the fame doth neceffarily infer 
a proportionable ability in conceiving and 
cxprefling other Matters ? 

^•40. Whether it be not a general 
Cafe or Rule, that one and the fame Co- 
efficient dividing eqtial Produdls gives 

equal 
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.«qVftl/5i^otifin,ta?* And yet whether fuch 
Co^l^ciwt: c^n, he int?r^Fetc4 |?y a, or 
llot^iijRg f Qr ^tfi^l^r ^py pn? Wyi fay^ 

that if the Equation 2 x e? ?== 5 >9 ?i ^^ ^^* 
vided by (?, the Quotients on both Sides 
axe o^al ? W^icther therefore a Cafe 
Vm npt bft geaef^l with refpeift to sjU 
Qujan^ticSjj and yetj no( extend to No- 
i;hipgSj or include ^he Cafe of Nothing ? 
And y^hcthe^; the bringingj Nothing un^et 
th^. No^on of Quantity may not have be- 
trayed M^n intQ falfe Reafonin^ ? 

/^\. V^\i^tthtv in the moft general 
Regfonings about; EqijaHtles and Propor- 
tions, Men may not denxonflrate as well 
as in Geometry ? Whether in fuch Dc- 
pBpnftrations^ they ar? not obliged to the 
(amp ftri(^ Rpafoning as in Geometry \ 
And whether fuph tl\eif Reafonings are no^ 
^i^uced from the fanie A^ion^s with. thq(^ 
in Qepmetry? Whether therefore Alge- 
bra be not as truly a Science fis Geor 
metry ? 

^u. ^z. Whether Men may not rcafoQ 
in Species as well as in Words ? Whether 

G 4 th« 
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the fame Rules of Logic do not obtain in 
toth Cafes ? And whether we have not a 
Hght to expeft aiid demand the fame Evi- 
dence in both ? 

^. 43. Whether an Algebraift, Fluxio- 
nift. Geometrician or Demon ftrator of any 
kind can cxpeft indulgence for obfcure 
Principles or incorrcft Reafonlngs ? And 
whether an Algebraical Note or Specie* 
can at the end of a Procefs be interpreted 
in a Senfe, which could not have been fub- 
ftituted for it at the beginning ? Or whe- 
ther any particular Suppofition can cotnc 
under a general Cafe which doth not con- 
fifl: with the rcafoning thereof ? 

i^. 44. Whether the Difference be- 
tween a mere Computer and a Man of 
Science be not, that the one computes on 
Principles clearly conceived, and by Rulcsf 

evidently dcmoailrated, whereas the other 
doth not ? 

^/. 45. Whether, although Geometry 
be a Science, and Aleebra allowed to be a 
Science, and the Analytical a moft excel- 
lent 
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lent Method, in the Application neverthe- 
lefs of the Analyiis to Geoniietry, Men may 
not have admitted falfe Principles and 
wrong Methods of Reafoning ? 

^. 46 • Whether although Algebraical 
Reafonings are admitted to be ever fo juft, 
when confined to Signs or Species as gtoe- 
ral Reprefentatives of Quantity, you may 
not neverthelefs fell into Error, if, when 
you limit them to iland for particular 
things, you do not limit yourfelf to reafon 
confiftently with the Nature of fuch particu- 
lar things? And whether fuch Error 
6ught to be imputed to pure Algebra ? . 

§lu. 47. Whether the View of modern 
Mathematicians doth not rather feem to be 
ihe coming at an Expreflion by Artifice, 
than the coming at Science by Demonftra- 
tion. 

S^. 48. Whether there may not be 
found Metaphyfics as well as unfound? 
Sound as well as unfound Logic ? And 
whether the niodern Analytics may not be 
brought under one of thefe Denominations, 
and which? 

%. 49. Whc- 



. %^ Ap., Wh?tb(?i; thece be nqt ^ejJty a 
. JPkil(0m^ fnm4i a c?ttain tran^qidiinr 
t^l SQlciQ^p iaperiqr to. and v^qtt extenfive 
than Math<^m»tlc$r,^ whWh U npij^t behove 
our modern Analyils rather ta learn than 

%. 5C. Wfeelhw ever iitm. tb« rc^avoiQr 

been perpetml I>ifputc$i suh) Cw^rpveffi^s 
among the. Mathftma^Wiaos ? Ai)4 whq^^r 

tlik doth not difpar»g§ tl^^ £v)d^9^ %f 
their Metfaoda ? 

%. 51. Whether toy thiiig b«t M«t»- 
phyfics and Logic c^n open the Eyes of 
Mathenaaticians and extricate them oat of 

their Difficulties P 

^u. 52. Whether upon the received 
Principles a Q;jantity can by any Divifion 
or Subdivifion, though cwri«d ever fp far, 
b* reduced to nothing ? 

%. 53^ Whether if ih« ©od of Qeo- 

metry b« Praftice, 4nd this Pradtice be 
Meafuring, and wemeafure only aiSgngWt 

Ex- 
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Extcni^oas, it wiU not follow that un- 
limited Approximations cocapkatly anfwqr 
th« lateotiQii of Geometry ? 

%. 54* Whether the fame things which 
8r€ now done hy Infinites may not be done 
by finite Qe^'^^^* And whether th«f 
would not he a great Rdipf to the Imagi^ 
nations and Uhdcrfbuidin^ of M^thema^ 
tical Men ? 

§lu. 5 5. Whether thofe Philomathema- 
tical Phyficians, Anatomifts, and Dealers . 
in the Animal Oeconomy, who admit the 
Dodrine of Fluxions with an implicit 
$*aith, can with a good grace infult other 
Men for believing what they do not com- 
prehend ? 

%. 56* Whether the Corpuicularian, 
Experimental^ and Mathematical Philo« 
fophy fo much cultivated in the lafl Age^ 
hath not too much engrojQTed Mens Atv 
ten^n % fome part whereof it m%ht have 
ufefelly employed ? 

%. 57. Whe- 
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^- 57' Whether from this, and other 
Concurring Caufcs, the Minds of fpecula* 
tive Men have not been born downward^ 
to the debafing and ftupifying of the 
liighcr Faculties ? And whether we may not 
h^nce account for that prevailing Narrows 
iFiefs and Bigotry among many who pafs fen: 
Mcii of Science, Aeir Incapacity for things 
Mordl, Intelledual, or Theological, their 
Pronenefs to meafure all Truths by Senfe 

and Experience of animal Life ? 

• - ■ . - - . . , ,^. 

%. 58. Whether it be really an EflfedJ 
t>f Thinking, that the fame Men admire 
the great Author for his Fluxions, and d^-* 
ride him for his Religion ? 

^. 59. If certain Philofophical Virtuofi 
of the prefent Age have no Religion, whe- 
ther it can be faid to be for want of Faith ? 

I * t 

. %. 60. Whether it be not a jufter vizy 
of reafoning, to recommend Points of 
Faith from their Effeds^ than to dcmon- 
flrate Mathematical Principles by their 

Concmfions ? 

\ . ^i. 6i- Whe^ 
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\^, 6i. Whether it be not lefs e;»cep- 
tlonable tQ . admit Points above Rearpi^ 
than contrary to Reafon ? , 

^. 62, Whether Myfleries may not 
witl^ better right be allowed of in Diidne 
paitb, than m Humane Science ? ' ^ 



^. • -■ 
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. ^. 63^ Whether fuch Mathjematidans 
aa cry out againft Myfferiej, ^have ey^r 
cxj^min^d their pwo Principles ? 

^. 64. Whether Mathematicians, who 
are fo delicate in religious Points, are ftridly 
fcrapulous in their own Science ? Whe-^ 
ther they io noi^fubftilt to^Autbority, take 
diings upon Truft, believe Points incon- 
ceivable ? Whether they have not their 
Myfteries, and what is more, their Re- 
pugnancies and Contradidions ? 

# 

^. 65. Whether it might' not become 
Men, who are puzzled , and perplexed 
about their own Principles, to judge warily, 
candidly, and modefUy concerning other 
Matters ? " 

%. 66. Whe- 
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: !^. 6i. VfhiAa the modern Anafytics 
iSbnot fatnith a ftrtmg /irj^imfA/um odf ]&ow 
minem, againfl the PhHtmiatheinatical '}i^• 
fideU of thefe Times? 

' ■^. 67, "Whether It fofloys from tfe 
abovetnentioned Remaiks, tlut acnitatfc 
and juH Kcafoning is the. peculiar Clia- 
faSer of the jirefciit^ef And whether 
the modern Grow A of Infldtliiy can be af- 
cribed to a Diffinaion fo fnlly Valuable f 
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THE 

Theory «/ Vis io n, 

VINDICATED and EXPLAINED: 

In AnfVer to an aoonymous Writer. 

itfN illStatcof Health, which 
1 permits me to apply myfelf 
t but feldom and by fljprt In- 
j tervals to any kind of Stu- 
' dies, muft be my Apology, 
Sir, for not anfwcring your Letter * foon- 
er. This would have altogether cxcufcd 
me from a Controverfy upon Points ei- 
ther perfonat or purely ipecuiaCive, or 
from entring the Lifts with Declaimcri, 
whom I leave tothe Triumph of thcic own 
Paffions. And indeed, to one of this Cha- 
rader, who contradi<its himfclf and mifre- 
prcfents me, what Anfwcr can be made 
more than to deHre his Readers not to 
take his Word for what I fay, but to ufe 
their own flyes, read, e:?araine, and judge 
for themfelves? And to their common 
Senfc I appeal. For f«ch a Writer, fuch 
an Anfwer may fuffice. But Argument, 
J allow, hath a right to be confidcred, 

• Publifiid in tht DaSy Poft Boy of September the 
^intb, 1731, ■whUbfiiin tht Appendix. 
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and, where it doth not convince, to be 
oppofed with Rpafon. And being per- 
fuaded that the theory of Vifion^ annex- 
ed to the Minute Pjpilofophery aflfords to 
thinking Men, a new and unanfwerable 
Proof of the Exiftencc and immediate 
Operation of God, and the conftant 
condefcending Care of his Providence, I 
think my felf - concerned, as well as I arji 
able, to defend and explain it, at a time 
wherein Atheifm hath made a greater 
Progrefs than fome are wiUing to own, or 
others to believe. 

II. He who confiders, that the preferit 
avowed Enemies of Chriftianity begun 
their Attacks againft it, under the Ipc- 
cious Pretext of defending the Chriftian 
Church and its Rights, when he obfcrves 
the fame Men pleading for Natural Reli- 
gion, will be tempted to fufpeft their 
Views, and judge of their Sincerity in 
one Cafe from what they have fhewed in 
the other. Certainly the Notion of a 
watchful, adivc, intelligent, free Spirit, 
with whom we have to do, and in whom 
we live, and move, and have our Being, 
is not the moft prevailing in the Books 
and Convcrfation, even of thofe who are 
called Deifts. Befides, as their Schemes 
take eflfcft, we may plainly perceive mo- 
ral 
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i^l Virtue and the Religion of Nature t6 
decay, arid fee, both from Reafoh and 
Experience, that the deftroying Revealed 
Religion, ihuft end in Atheifiri or Ido- 
latry. It riiuft be owned, hiariy Mi- 
hute Philofophers would not like at pre- 
fent to be accounted Atheifts. But how 
many^ twerity Years ago, would have 
been affronted to be thought Irifidels^ 
who would now be much more affronted 
to be thought Chriftians! As it would 
be unjuft to charge thofe with AtTieifm 
who are not really tainted withi it i fb it 
will ht allowed very uncharitable and 
imprudent, to overlook it in thofe who 
Sre, and fuffef fuch Men, under fpe- 
cious Pretexts, to fpread their Principles^ 
and in the Event, to play the fame Game 
with Natural Religion that they have dqnc 
with Revealed. 

III. It muft, without queflion, iliocfc 
f6me innocent Admirers of a certain plau- 
lible Pretender to Deifm and Natural Re-i 
ligion, if a Man fhould fay, there are 
ftrong Signatures of Atheifm and Irreli- 
gion in every Senfe, natural as well as 
fevealedy to be found even in that ad- 
mired V^rirer: And yet, to introduce 
Tafte inftead of Duty, to make Man 4 
neceflary Agen^, to deride a future Jwdg- 

A 3 caenty 



Years. Snch is the lit e&£k of tiAtofrd'd 
De&nces and Explanations of 6ur Fakb} 
and fttcb advantage da inaM[itit>u0 Priendf - 
gnre its Enemies. If thei» be any md*^ 
dcm well-4QQcaiifing Wrmry itho fperhaps^ 
from jioc tiaving confideved the finh Book 
of EucUd ) writes much of Aiiak>g7 widi-^ 
oat undsrftanding it, and therd^ hatll 
flipped his Foot inxo this Snare, I wi{h 
htm to flip it back again, and inftead of 
caufing Scandal to good Men, andTriiiitipik 
to Atheifts, c^fcreetiy ex^kin a way hi^ 
firft Senfe; and return td %eak of God 
and his Attributes in the Style of dthe# 
Chrrftians, allowing; that Knowledge dnd 
Wifdom do, in the propei: Senfe of ihtf 
Words, belong to Godj and that we havej^ 
fame Notion though infinitely inadequate- 
iaf thofc divine Attribotes^ yet ftill more 
than a Man blind from bis Birth can havtf^ 
of Light and Colours,] But to rcturni if I 
fee it in their Writings, if they own it in 
their Converfation, if their Ideas imf^y 
it, if then* Ends' are not anfwercd but by 
Aippoiing it, if their leading Author bath 
pretended to dcmonftrate Athcifm^, but 
thought fit to conceal his Demonit ration- 
from the Public j if this was known in 
their Clubs, and: yet -that Author was ne-^ 
vcrthelefs followed, and reprcfented to 
the World as a Believer of Natural Reli- 
gion 3 
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gkm; if thefe fthinga are fo» (and I know 
them to be fo) furcly what the Favourers 
of their Schenies vrould palliate, it is the 
Duty of others to difpky and refute. 

VII. And, although the Charadlers of 
Divinity are krge aBd legible, through-^ 
out the whole Creation, to Men of plain 
Senie and common Underftanding ; ve€ 
it itiufl be coniidered, that we have otner 
Adverfaries to oppoJfe, other Profelytes ta 
make. Men prejudiced to falfe Syftema 
and Proof againft vulgar Argunsents, wha 
muft be dealt with on a different foot^ 
Cdnceited, metaphyfical, difputing Men 
muft be paid in another coin ; we muA 
ihew that Truth and Reaibn in all Shapes 
are equally againft them, except we re-^ 
folve to give them up, what they are ve- 

?r fond of being diought to engrofs, all 
retenfions to PhiloJibphy, Science, and 
Speculation. 

VIII. Mean while riius^ much is evi- 
dent : Thofe good Men, who fhall not 
care to employ their Thoughts on this 
theory of Vifim^ have no reafon to find 
fault. They are juft where they were, 
being left in full PofTeffion of all other 
Arguments for a God, none of which are 
weakened by this* And a& ibr thofe who 

fhall . 
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fhall be at the pains to eTcamine and cdn-^ 
fider this Subject, it is hoped they may be' 
pleafed to find, in an Age wherein fo ma^^' 
ny Schemes of Atheifm are fdftored or in^ 
vented, a new Argument of a fingular Na- 
ture in proof of the immediate Garc and 
Providence of a God, prefeftt to our 
Minds, and diredling our Anions : Astheftf 
Confidcrations convince me, that I ean-? 
not employ my felf more ufcfuily than ill 
contributing to awaken and poflefs Men 
with a thorough Senfe of the Deity in- 
fpeding, concurring, and interefting it 
felf in humane Aftrons and Affairs : So, 
I hope, it will not be difagreeable to you, 
that in order to this, I make my Appeal 
to Reafon, from your Remarks upon what 
I have wrote concerning Vifion ; fince 
Men who differ in the Means, may yet a^ 
gree in the End, and in the fame Candor 
and Love of Truths . - 

IX. By a fenfible Objedl I underflanci 
that which is properly perceived by 
Senfe. Things properly perceived by 
Senfe are immediately perceived. Befide 
Things properly and immediately per- 
ceived by any Senfe, there may be a:lfa 
other Things fuggefled to the Mind, by 
means of thofe proper and immediate Ob- 
jefts. Which Things £o fuggefled arc not 

Objefts 
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Dbjeds of that Scnfe, being in Truth dn-» 
Jy Objeds of the Invagination, aqd origin 
nally belonging to foihe other Senfe or 
Faculty. Thifs Sounds arc the proper 
Objeift of Hearing, being properly an4 
imfnediately perceived by that, and by no 
other Scnfe. But, by the Mediation of 
Sounds or Words all other Things may 
J)e fuggefted to the Mind, and yet Things 
fp fugge|le4 arc pot fought th^ Obje<3: of 
Hearing. 

X. The peculiar Objedjts of each Senfe, 
although they are truly or ftriftly per* 
ceived^by that Senfe alpnp, piay yet be 
fuggefted to the Imagination by fome p- 
ther iSenfp. The Objedte therefore of all 
the Senfes may become Objedls of Imagi- 
nation, which Faculty reprefents all fen- 
fible Things. A Colour therefore, which 
is truly perceived by Sight alone, may ne- 
verthclefs upon hearing the Words blt4e or 
red be apprehended by the Imagination. 
It is in a primary and peculiar Manner 
the Objedt of Sight : In a fecondary Man- 
ner it is the Object of Imagination : But 
cannot properly be fuppofed the Obje(St of 
Hearing. 

XL The Objefts of Senfe, being Things 
immediately perceived, are otherwife cal- 
led 
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led Ideas. The Caufc of thcfc Ideas, ot 
die Power producing them, is not the 
Objeft of Senfe, not being it felf per- 
ceiyed, but only inferred by Reafon from 
its EffeAs, to wit, thofe Ot^dis or Ideas 
which are perceived by Senfe^ From out 
Ideas of Senfe the Inference of Reafon is 
good to a Power, Caufe, Agent^ But we 
may not therefore infer that our Ideas are 
like unta this Power, Caufe, or aftive 
Being. On the contrary, it feems evi- 
dent that an Idea can be only like another 
Idea, and that in our Ideas or immediate 
Objeds of Senfe, there is nothing of Power, 
Caufality, or Agency included, 

XIL Hence it follows, that the Power 
or Caufe of Ideas is not an ObjeS of 
Senfe, but of Reafon. Our Knowledge 
of the Caufe is meafured by the EiFed:, of 
the Power by our Idea. To the abfolute 
Nature, therefore, of outward Caufes or 
Powers, we have nothing to fay : They 
are no Objefts of our Senfe or Perception. 
Whenever, therefore, the Appellation of 
fenfible OhjeSi is ufed in a determined in-r 
telligible Senfe, it is not applied to figni- 
fy the abfolutely exifting outward Caufe 
or Power, but the Ideas themfelves pro-^ 
duced thereby^ 

5CIII. Ideas, 
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Xlll.Ideas, which are obferved to foe con^ 
neded together, are vulgarly confiderecl 
under the Relatioa of Caufe and E^a^ 
whereas, in ftrid and phUofophic Truch;^ 
(hey are pnly related as th<: Sign to the 
Thing '(ignited. For we know our Ideas; 
and therefore know that one Idea cannoc 
be the Caufe of another. We know that 
our Ideas of Senie are not the Caufe of 
thepiielves. We know alfo that we do 
not caufe them. Hence we know they 
muft have fome other efficient Caufe di^ 
tin^ from them and us. 

XIV. In treating of Vifion, it was my 
l^irpofe to confider the EfFed:s and Ap« 
pearances, the Obje^ perceived by my 
Senfes^ the Ideas of Sight as connected 
with thofe of Touch % to inquire how one 
Idea comes to fuggeft another belonging 
%o a di^erent Senle, how Things vifible 
fugged Things tangible, how prefent 
Things fuggeft Things remote and future^ 
whether by Likenefs, by neceifary Con^ 
pexion, by Geometrical Inference^ or by 
^bitrary Inftitution. 

XV. It hath indeed been a prevailing 
Opinion and undoubted Principle among 
IVi^thpmaticians and PhiloTopbers, that 

ther9 
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tlirrr wrrr rrrfniii Idrnn roitiitum ro hoih 
iiniliM; WliniiC uintr ilir Diiliii^licm c)f 
piiiiMiy iiiul iriiMHhiry (|iiiiliiini. Hut I 
fliiiiK it liMth brni (IrinnnllnilrililiiK there 
IN iin (ill li 'riiiti|r (in (I cotnmoii Olijcd, 
iih WW Mrd, III kind nl IJcd |irr('civixt bolh 
l»y Ihi'Jii mimI TniKli '^. 

XVI. In cinlrr ro rrnii with dnn ICx- 
itHnrtu on ilu* Nniiirc ut Vilioii, it in nc^ 
irlliiiy jtt titr in (I nliuc iinrurAlcly to 
innlitlcr cMir own jdciin : To ciiMinguini 
wlitir ihric in a Diirncmje: 'J'o cull 
'riiinji.j* hy ilirii ripju Nuidcn: 1\) tlclino 
'IVinin. iiiul not ionrouiid our ft^lvm And 
nilirm by ilirii nnihip.uonii IMr : Tho 
wunt or ncyjr/l wlicirol' liritli iii oricii 
tinMlninl Midiikrn. Ifcniiti ii in, time 
Kicn i»lk iiH if one Idni ly/ti ilic rlliiicnt 
C'Auic ui jnotlin : I Irntr iliry niiiUkc 
Inf'crcnccH oi Kniion ior IVnrptionri of 
hcuic: Ilcncc tlicy tonimnul ilic Power 
rcfiding in (oinrwlmi rxirrnid wiili the 
proper (^hjcdt ot KrniCi whit h in in 'IVuih 
2>'y more than our own hlcti. 

ZVJI, When wc hftvn wril nndnnootl 
mi yjr.'?Atrcd the N^tuir. of Vilion, wr 
-i^-^, v; reafoning Iroiii ihcnc is he hciicr 

id)It 
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ii])Ie to c()lle(^l foine Knowledge of ilie ex* 
fcrnul unlccn Caufc of <nir hlcan, whcrhcr 
n [re one or many, intelligent or uniniel- 
ligent, udiivc or inert, Body or hpirir. 
Hut, in order lo undcrfhind nnd lon&prc- 
hcnd thii 'Hicory, and dill-over the trim 
Principlrti ihcreoi', wc fliould coniidcr, 
the likclicO: wuy in not to iittciul to un- 
known SuhftanceH, oricrnal ('aufrfi, A« 
genti or PowrrH^ nor to reafon or infer 
nny thin|; about or iroin ThinftH ohicurei 
unperceived, nnd idtogcther unknown. 

XVIII. Ar in (hid In(|uiry we nrr con- 
cerned with what OhjcdlH wc pcrtcivr, or 
rnir own IdeuH, ib upon thcni our Rca- 
loningN mud proceed. To treut ol'Thlnpift 
utterly unknown uii ii' wc knew iheni.and 
11) lay our jlr^r/nuung in Obliurity, would 
not (urrly (crin the propcrell Mcuuh for 
(he dilcovering of Truth. Ilcncc it fol- 
Jowu ihar it would l)c wroii}^;, ii one ih 
bout to treat of tlu: Nature ol' Vilion, 
fhould, inilrad of attending to vitibic !•« 
dciiH, deline the Object ofSi^rbc to be that, 
ohfcure Cauie, iluit invitihir Power or 
A{(eni, wliich produced vilible IdCiiti in 
Our MindN. CVrtainly, liich Ctuiic or 
Powci doth nut Icein to be iheObjcVI, ci^ 
rher ol the Scnlr or the Sticnu: ol Vilioiip 
inaihiuch ai what we know thereby wo 

B know 
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know ottly of the EfFefts. Having prc- 
mifed thus much, I now proceed to con- 
fider the Principles laid down in your Let- 
ter, which I (hall take in order as they 
lie. 

XIX. In your firft Paragraph or Sec- 
tion you fay that, " Whatever it is with- 
'^ out which is the Caufe of any Idea 
'^ within, you call the Objedt of Senfe." 
And you tell us foon after this, * " That 
" we cannot poffibly have an Idea of any 
" Objedt without/' Hence it follows, 
that by an Objeft of Senfe you mean fome- 
thing, that we can have no manner of 
Idea of. This making the Objcds of Senfe 
to be Things utterly infenfible, or unper- 
ceivable, feems to me contrary to com- 
mon Senfe, and the Ufe of Language. 
That there is nothing in the Reafon of 
Things to juftify fuch a Definition, is, I 
think, plain from what hath been pre- 
mifed -f- : and that it is contrary to re- 
ceived Cuftom and Opinion, I appeal to 
the Experience, of the firftMan you meet, 
who, I fuppofe, will tell you that by an 
Objed: of Senfe he means that which is 
perceived by Senfe, and not a Thing ut- 
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terly unperceivable and unknown. The 
fecir^gs, Subftances, Powers which exift 
without, may indeed concern a Treatifc 
on fome other Science, and may there be- 
come a proper Subjedl of Inquiry. But, 
why they (hould be confidered as Objedls 
of the vifivc Faculty in a Treatife of Op- 
tics, i do not comprehend. 

3tX. The real Objedts of Sight we fee, 
and what we fee we know. And thefe 
true Objefts of Senfc and Knowledge, to 
wit our own Ideas, arc to be confidered, 
compared, diftinguifhed in order to un- 
derftand the true Theory of Vifion. As to 
the outward Caufe of thefe Ideas, whe- 
ther it be one and the fame, or various 
and manifold, whether it be thinking or 
unthinking. Spirit or Body, or whatever 
elfe we conceive or determine about it, 
the vifible Appearances do not alter their 
Nature, our Ideas are ftill the fame. 
Though I may have an erroneous Notion 
of the Caufe, or though I may be utter- 
ly ignorant of its Nature ; yet this doth 
not hinder my making true and certain 
Judgments about rhy Ideas : my knowing 
which are the fame and which different : 
wherein they agree, and wherein they dif- 
agree : which are connected together, and 
wherein this Connexion confifts: whether 
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it be founded in a Likenefs of Nature, irf 
a Geometrical Neceffity, or merely in Ex-* 
pcrience and Cuftom. 

XXL In your fecond Se(flion, you lay, 
" That if we had but one Senfe, we 
might be apt to conclude there were no 
Objedls at all without us : But thaty 
fince the fame Objed is the Caufc oif 
Ideas by different Senfes, thence we in- 
" fer its Exiflence/' Now in the firft 
place, I obfervc*, that I am at a Lofs con- 
cerning the Point which is here afliimed, 
and would fain be informed how we comer 
to know, that the fame Objedl caufeth 
Ideas by different Senfes. In the next 
place, I muft obferve that, if I had only 
one Senfe, I fliould neverthelefs infer and 
conclude, there was fome Caufe without 
me ( which you it fcems define to be an 
Objedl) producing the Senfations or Ideas 
perceived by that Senfe. For, if I am 
confcidus that I do not caufe them, and 
know that they are not the Caufe of 
themfelves, both which Points feem very 
clear, it plainly follows^ that there muft 
be fome other third Caufe diftindt from 
me and them. 

XXII. In your third Se<Slion , you ac- 
knowledge with me^ [[ That the Con- 

^ ncxio» 
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" ncjfion between Ideas of different Sen- 
" fes arifcth only from Experience/' 
Herein we are agreed. ^ In your fourth 
Scdion ypu fay, " That a Word denot- 
" ing an external Object, is the Reprefen- 
" tative of no manner of Idea: Neither 
" can we pofTibly have an Idea of what 
" is folely without us." What is here 
faid of an external unknown Objedfc, 
Juth been already confidered 'f-* 

XXIIL In the following SeftioA of 
your Letter, you declare, *' That our I- 
" deas have, only an arbitrary Connexioa. 
** with outward Objects : That they arc 
*^ nothing like the outward Objedls ; And 
" that a Variation in our Ideas doth not 
*^ imply or infer a Change in the Gbjeds 
" which n>ay ftill remain the fame/' 
Now to fay nothing about the confufed 
Ufe of the Word Obje<5l, which hath 
been more than once already obferved, I 
ihall only remark that the Points afTerted 
in this Seftion, do not feem to qonfift 
with fome others that follow. 

XXIV. For in the fixth Seftion you 
fay, '^ That in the prefent Situation ot 
<* Things, there is an infallible certain 
^< Connexion between the Idc^ and the 

t Sapra Scft. XIX. 
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" Objed:." But how can we perceive this 
Connexion, fince according to you -f* we 
never perceive fuch Objedl, nor can have 
any Idea of it ? Or not perceiving it, how 
can we know this Connexion to be infal- 
libly certain ? * 

XXV. In the feventh Sedlion, it is faid, 
" That we may, from our infallible Exr 
" perience, argue from our Idea of one 
*' Senfe to that of another." But, I think 
it is plain, that our Experience of the 
Connexion between Ideas of Sight and 
Touch is not infallible : Since, if it were, 
there could be no Deceptio Vifus neither 
in Painting, Perfpeftive, Dioptrics, nor 
any other wife. 

/ 

XXVI. In the lafl Sedion you affirm, 
*'' That Experience plainly teaches us, 

. *^ that a juft Proportion is obferved in 
" the Alteration of the Ideas of each 
*' Senfe, from the Alteration of the Ob- 
*' je6t." Now I cannot poflibly reconcile 
this Seftion with the fifth, or comprehend 
how Experience fhould (hew us, that the 
Alteration of the Objecft produceth a pro- 
portionable Alteration, in the Ideas of 
.different Senfes; or how, indeed, itfhould 
jfhevv us any thing at all, either from or 

I Letter, Sea. IV. 
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about the Alteration of an Objed utterly * 
unknown, of which we neither have nor 
can have any manner of Idea. What I 
do not perceive or know, how can I per- 
ceive, or know to be altered ? And, know- 
ing nothing of its Alterations, how can I 
compute any thing by them, deduce any 
thing from them, or be faid tg have ^ny 
Expcriencp about tl^em ? . 

XXVII. From the Obfervations you 
have premifed, rightly underftood and 
Gonlidered, you fay it follows, " That my 
^^^New Theory of Vifion muft in a great 
" mcafure fall to the Ground ; and the 
Laws of Optics will be found to ftancj 
upon the old unfliaken Bottom." Bur, 
though I have confidered and endeavoured 
to underftand your Remarks, yet I do not 
in the Ipaft comprehend how this Con- 
clufion can be inferred from them. The 
Reafon you affign- for fuch Inference is, 
" Becaufe, though our Ideas in one Senfe 
*^ are intirely different from opr Ideas in 
*' another ; yet we may juftly argue from 
^' one to the other, as they have, one 
*^ common Caufe without j of which^ 
*^ you fay, we cannot poflibly have even 
*' the fainteft Idea." Now my Theory 
no where fuppof^th, that we may not 
juftly argue, from the Ideas of one Senfe 
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to thofe of another, by Analogy and by 
Experience : On the contrary, thi^ very 
Point is affirmed, proyed, or fuppofed 
throughout f*. * 

XXVIII. Indeed, I do not fee how the 
Inferences, which we make from vifible 
to tangible Ideas, include any Coniidera- 
tion of one common unknown external 
Caufe, or depend thereon, but only oij 
mere Cuftom or Habit. The Experience 
which I have had, that certain Ideas of 
pne Senfe are attended or connedcd with 
certain Ideas of a different Senfe, is, I 
think, a fufHcient Ileafon why the one 
may fuggeft the othjef. 

XXIX. In the next place you affirm^ 
" 1 hat fomething without, which is thq 

Caufe Oi all the Variety of Ideas with- 
in in one Senfe, is the Caufe alfp of 
tlic Variety in another : And as they 
" liave a neceflary Connexion with it, 
**^ we vjpry juflly demonflrate from our 
*^ Ideas 'of Feeling, of the fame Objedl:, 
" wjiat will be our Ideas of Seeing." As 
to which give me leave to remark, that 
to inquire whether that unknown Some- 
thing be the fame in both Cafes, or diiEFe- 

t Theory of Vifion, S^. XXXVIII and LXXVIII, 
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rent, is a Point foreign to Optics ; inaf- 
much as our Perceptions, by the vifivc 
Faculty, will be the very fame, however 
we determine that Point. Peilll^s I think, 
that the fame Being which caufeth our 
Ideas of Sight, doth caufe not only our 
Ideas of Touch likcwife, but aifo all our 
ideas of all the other Senfes, with all the 
Varieties thereof. But this, I fay, is foreign 
to the Purpofe. 

XXX. As to what you advance. That 
pur Ideas have a neceifary Connexion 
with fuch Caufe, it feems to me gratis 
di5ium : no Reafon is produced for this 
Aflertion : and I cannot affent to it with- 
out a Reafon. The Ideas or EfFedls, I 
grant, are evidently perceived: but the 
Caufe, you fay, is utterly unknown *. 
How, tnerefore, can you tell whether 
fuch unknown Caufe afts arbitrarily or 
neceffarily? I fee the EfFci^ or Ap- 
pearances : and I know that EiFeds mull 
nave a Cauie: but I neither fee nor 
know that their Connexion with that 
Caufe is ncceflary. Whatever there may 
be, I am fure I fee no fuch neceflary Con- 
nexion, nor, confequently, can demon- 
ftrate by means thereof, from Ideas of one 
Senfe to thofe of another, 

f letttr, Seft. I. »»d IV. 
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XXXI. You add, that, although to 
talk of feeing by tangible Angles and 
Lines be diredl Nonfenfe, yet, to dc- 
monftrateTrbm Angles and Lines in Feel- 
ing, to the Ideas in Seeing that arife 
from the fame common Objeft, is vcr/ 
good Senfe. If by this no more is 
meant, than that Men might argue and 
compute geometrically by Lines and An* 
gles in Optics, it is fo far from carrying 
in it any Oppofition to my Theory, that 
I have exprefly declared the fame thin^*. 
This Doftrine, as admitted by me, is in- 
deed fubjeft to certain Limitations, there 
being divers Cafes, wherein the Writers 
of Optics thought we judged by Lines 
and Angles, or by a fort of Natural Geo- 
metry; with regard to which I think 
they were miftaken , and . I have given 
my Reafons for it. And thofe Reafons, 
as they are untouched in your Letter, re- 
tain their force with me. 

XXXII. I have now gone through 
your Reflexions, which the Conclulibn 
intimates to have been written in hafte, 
and, having confidered them with all the 
Attention I am mafter of, muft now leave 
it to the thinking Reader to judge, whe- 
ther they contain any thing that ihould 

* TJ^cory of Vifmi, Seft. L}Qi\ni. 
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oblige me to depart from what I have 
advanced * in my ^eory of Vifton. For 
my own part, if I were ever fo willing, 
it is not on this occafion in my power to 
indulge my felf in the honeft Satisfadtion 
it would be, frankly to give up a known 
Error, a thing fo much more right and 
reputable to renounce than to defend. 
On the contrary, it (hould feem that the 
Theory will ftand'fecurc. Since you a- 

free with me, that Men do not fee by 
jncs and Angles. Since I on the other 
hand agree with you, ' that we may, nc- 
verthelefs, compute in Optics by Lines 
^nd Angles, as I have exprefly (hewed. 
Since all that is faid in your Letter about 
the Objeft, the fame Objeft, the Altera- 
tion of the Objefl:, is quite foreign to 
the Theory, which confidereth our Ideas 
as the Objedt of Senfe, and hath nothing 
to do with that unknown, unperceived, 
unintelligible thing, which you fignify 
by the Word ObjeB^. Certainly, the 
Laws of Optics will not ftand on the 
old unfhaken Bottom, if it be allowed, 
that YTt do not fee by Geometry -f-. If 
it be evident, that Explications of Pha^ 
nomenay given by the received Theories in 
Optics, are infufficient and faulty. If 

♦ Supra, Sea. XIV. f ^^^^^r, Sedl. VIII. 
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other Principles are found neceflary for 
explaining the Nature of Vifion. If there 
be no Idea» nor kind of Idea common t& 
both Scnfcs *, contrary to the old receive 
cd univerfal Suppofition of Optic Wri* 
ters. 

XXXIIL We not onlv impofe on o^ 
thers, but often onjour fefves^ by the un^^ 
fteady ot: ambiguous ufe of Terms. One 
would imagine that an OUeA ihould be 
perceived. I tnuft own wnen that Word 
IS employed in a different Senfe, that I 
nm at a lofs for its meanings and confer 
quently cannot comprehend any Argu-r 
menus or Conclufions about it : And I 
am not fure that, on my own part, fome 
Inaccuracy of Expreffion, as well as thc{ 
peculiar Nature of the Subjcft, not aU 
ways eafy either to explain or to conceivCj, 
may not have rendered my Treatife con- 
cerning Vifion difficult to a curfory Read-^ 
er. But, to one of due Attention, and 
who makes my Words an occafion of his 
own Thinking, I conceive the whole tQ 
be very intelligible. And when it isi 
rightly underftood, I fcarce doubt but it 
will be aflented to. One thing, at leaft, 
^ can affirm, that, if I am miftaken, I 
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cln plead neither Hafte nor Inattention^ 
having taken true Paint and much 
Thought about it. 

XXXIV. And had you. Sir, thought 
It worth while to have dwelt more par- 
ticularly on the Subjeft, to have pointed 
out diftinft Paffagcs in my Treatife, to 
have anfwered any of my Objections to 
the received Notions, refuted any of my 
Arguments in behalf of mine, or made a 
particular Application of your own; I 
might without doubt have profited by 
your Reflexions. But it fecms to me, we 
nave been confidering, either different 
things, or elfc the fame things in fuch 
diflferent Views as the one can caft no 
Light on the other. I (hall, neverthelefs, 
take this Opportunity to make a Review 
of my Theory, in order to render it more 
cafy and clear ; and the rather bccaufe, 
as I had applied myfclf betimes to this 
Subjeft, it became familiar: And, in 
treating of things familiar to our felves, 
we arc too apt to think them fo to o- 
thers. 

XXXV. It feemed proper, if not un- 
avoidable, to begin in the accuftomed 
Style of Optic Writers, admitting divers 
things as true, which in a rigorous 

Senfe 
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Scnfc are not fuch, but only received by 
the Vulgar and admitted for fuch. ^ 
There hath been a long and clofc Con- 
nexion in ouf Minds, between the Ideas 
of Sight and Touch. Hence they arc 
confidered as one thing : Which Preju- 
dice fuiteth well enough with the Pur- i 
pofes of Life : and Language is fuited to 
this Prejudice, The Work of Science 
and Speculation, is to unravel our Pre- 
judices and Miftakes, untwifting the 
clofeft Connexions, diftinguifhing things 
that are different, inftead of confufed and 
perplexed, giving us diftinft Views, gra- 
dually corrcifting our Judgment, and re- 
ducing it to a Philofophical Exadtnefs. 
And, as this Work is the Work of Time, 
and done by degrees, it is extremely diffi- 
cult, if at all poffible, to efcapc the 
Snares of popular Language, and the be- 
ing betrayed thereby to fay things, ftridl- 
ly fpeaking, neither true nor confident. 
This makes Thought and Candor more 
cfpecially neceffary in the Reader. For, 
Language being accommodated to thePrae- 
notions of Men and Ufe of Life, it is 
difficult to exprefs therein the precife 
Truth of Things, which is fo diftant from 
their Ufe, and fo contrary to our Prae- 
notions. 

I XXXVL In 
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XXXVI. In the Contrivance of VI- 
fion, as in that of other things, the Wif- 
dom of Providence feemeth to have con- 
fulted the Operation, rather than the 
Theory, of Man ; to the former Things are 
admirably fitted, but, by that very means, 
the latter is often perplexed. For, as ufe- 
ful as thefe immediate Suggeftions and 
conftant Connexions are to dired: our 
Adlions ; fo is our diftinguifhing between 
things confounded, and our feparating 
things connected, and as it were blended 
together, no lefs neceffary to the Specula- 
tion and Knowledge of Truth. 

XXXVIL The Knowledge of thefe 
Connexions, Relations, and Differences 
.of things vifible and tangible, their Na 
tore. Force, and Significancy hath not 
been' duly confidered by former Writers 
in Optics, and feems to have been the 
great. jDg^^^r^ft^;;^ in that Science, which 
for want thereof was confufed and im- 
perfedt. A Treatife, therefore, of this 
Philofophical Kind, for the underftand- 
ing of Vifion, is at leaft as neceffary as the 
Phyfical Confideration of the Eye, Nerve, 
Coats, Humours, Refradions, bodily Na- 
ture, and Motion of Light, or the Geome- 
trical Application of Lines and Angles for 
Praxis or Theory in Dioptric Glaffes and 

Mir- 
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MirrourSy for computing and reducing to 
fomc Rule and Meafure our Judementf, 
fo far as tlicy arc proportional to the Ob- 
jefts of Geometry. In thefe three Lights 
Vifion ftiould be conlidered^ in ordef to a 
compleat Theory of Optics, 

XXXVIII. It is to be noted^ That, in 
confidering the Theory of Vifion, I ob- 
fcrved a certain known Method, wherein, 
from falfe and popular Suppofitionsy 
Men do often arrive at Truth. Where*^ 
as in the fynthetical Method of deliver- 
ing Science or Truth already found, wd 
proceed in an inverted Order, the Con- 
clufions in the Analyfis being afiumed as 
Principles in the Synthefis. I fhall 
therefore now begin with that Con- 
clufion. That Ftjim is the Language 
of the Author of Nature^ from thencjc 
deducing Theoremes and Solutions of 
Phaenomena, and explaining the Nature 
of vlfible Things, ^nd the vifive Faculty. 

XXXIX. Ideas, which are obferved 
to be connedled with other Ideas, come 
to be confidered as Signs, by means where- 
of Things, not adlually perceived by Senfe, 
are fignified or fuggefted to the Imagina- 
tion, whofe Objeds they are, and which 
alone perceives them. And as Sounds 

fuggeft 
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fuggeft other things, fo Characters iuggeft 
thofe Sounds ; and, in general, all Signs 
fuggeft the things fignified, there being 
no Idea which may not offer to the Mind 
another Idea, which hath been frequent- 
ly joined with it. In certain Cafes, a 
Sign may iuggeft its Correlate as an Image, 
in others as an Effed:, in others asa Caufe. 
But where there is no fuch Relation of 
Similitude or Caufality, nor any neceflary 
Connexion whatfoever, two things by 
their mere Coexiftence, or two Ideas, 
merely by being perceived together may 
fuggeft or fignify one the other, their 
Connexion being all the while arbitrary; 
for it is the Connexion only, as fuch, that 
caiifeth this Effect. 

XL. A great Number of arbitrary 
Signs, various and appofite, do conftitute 
a Language. If fuch arbitrary Connexion 
be inftituted by Men, it is an artificial 
Language ; if by the Author of Nature, 
it is a Natural Language. Infinitely va- 
rious arcL the Modifications of Light and 
Sound, whence they are each capable of 
fupplying an endlefs Variety of Signs, 
and, accordingly, have been each em- 
ployed to form Languages; the one by the 
arbitrary Appointment of Mankind, the 

C * other 
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other by that of God himfelf *. A Con- 
nexion eftabliflied by the Author of Na- 
ture, in the ordinary courfe of things, 
may furely be called Natural j as that 
made by Men will be named Artijfician 
And yet this doth not hinder but the one 
may be as arbitrary as the other. And, 
in Fadt, there is no more Likenefs to ex- 
hibit, or Neceffity to infer, things tangi- 
ble from the Modifications of^Light, than 
• there is in Language, to coUedl ' the 
Meaning from the Sound -f-. But, fuch 
as the Connexion is of the various Tones 
and Articulations of Voice with thpir 
feveral Meanings, the fame is it be- 
tween the various Modes of Light and 
their refpedive Correlates ^ or in other 
Words, between the Ideas of Sight and 
Touch. 

XLL As to Light, and its feveral 
Modes or Colours, all thinking Men arc 
agreed, that they are Ideas peculiar on- 
ly to Sight; neither common to the 
Touch, nor of the fame Kind with any 
that are perceived by that Senfe. But 
herein lies the Miftake, that befide thefe, 

* Minute Philofophcr, Dial. IV. Sc£l. VIL XI. 
t Theory of Viiion^Scd. CXLIV, and CXL VII. 

there 
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there are fuppofed other Ideas common 
'to both Senfes, being equally perceived 
\yy Sight and Touch, fuch as Extenfion, 
Size, Figure, and Motion. But that there 
are in reality no fuch common Ideas, and 
that the Objects of Sight, marked by 
thofe Words, are intirely different and 
heterogeneous from whatever is the Ob- 
ject or ^Feeling, marked by the fame 
Names, hath been proved in the T*heory *^ 
and feems by you .admitted. Though I 
cannot coficeive how yt)u fhould in rea- 
fon admit this, and at the fame time 
contend for the received Theories, which 
are as much ruined, as mine is eftablifli- 
ed, by this main Part and Pillar there- 
of. 

XLII. To perceivcL is one thing; to 
judge is another. So likewife to be fug- 
gefted is one thing, and to be inferred a- 
nothcr. Things are fuggefted and per- 
ceived by Senfe. We make Judgments 
and Inferences by the TJnderftanding. 
What we immediately and properly per- 
ceive by Sight, is its primary Objedl, 
Light and Colours. What is fuggefted 
or perceived by Mediation thereof, are 

* Theory of Vifion, Sea. CXXVII, 
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tangible Ideas, which may be confidered a"4 
fecondary and improper Objeds of Sight. 
We infer Caufes from Effeds, EfFeas 
from Caufes, and Properties one froiji ano- 
ther, where the ' Connexion is neceffary. 
But, how comes it to pafs, that wc ap- 
prehend by the Ideas of Sight certain o- 
ther Ideas, which neither referable them, 
nor ciaufe them, nor are caufed by 
them, nor have any neceffary Con- 
nexion with them? The Solution of 
this Problem, in its full Extent, doth 
comprehend the whole Theory of Vi- 
fldn. Thus ftating of thfe Matter placeth 
it on a new Foot, and in a different Light 
from all preceding Theories. 

XLIII. To explain how the Mind or ^ 
Soul of Man fimply fees, is one thing, 
and belongs to Philofophy. To confi-. 
der Particles as moving in certain Lines, 
Rays of Light as refraded, or refledled, 
or crofling, or including Angles, is quite 
another thing, and appertaineth to Geo- 
metry. To account for the Senfe of Vi- 
fion by the Mechanifm of the Eye, is a 
third thing, which appertaineth to Ana- 
tomy and Experiments. Thefe two lat- 
ter Speculations are of ufe in Practice, 
to aflift the Defeds, and remedy the ; 

Diftempcrs 
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Diftempers of Sight, agreeably to the 
natural Laws obtaining in this mun- 
dane Syftem. But the former Theory 
is that which makes us underftand the 
true Nature of Vifion, confidered as a 
Faculty of the Soul. Which Theo- 
ry, as I have already obferved, may 
be reduced to this fimple Queftion, 
to wit, How comes it to pafs, that 
a . Set of Ideas , altogether different 
from tangible Ideas, fhould neverthc- 
Icfs fuggeft them to us, there being 
no neceffary Connexion between them? 
To which the proper Anfwer is. That 
this is done in virtue of an arbitrary 
Connexion, inftitqted by the Author of 
Nature, 

XLIV. The proper immediate Objed: 
. of Vifion is Light, in all its Modes and 
Variations, various Colours in Kind, in 
Degree, in Quantity s fome lively, others 
faint; more of fome, and lefs of others; 
various in their Bounds or Limits; va- 
rious in their Order and Situation. A 
blind Man, when firft made to fee, 
might perceive thefe Objeds, in which 
there is an endlefs Variety; but he 
would neither perceive nor imagine any 
Refemblancc or Connexion, between 

C 3 thef? 
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thefe vifible Objedts and thofe perceive 
cd by Feeling *. Lights, Shades, and 
Colours would fuggeft nothing to him 
about Bodies hard or foft, rough or 
fmooth: Nor would their Quantities, 
Limits, or Order, fuggeft to him Geo- 
metrical Figures, or Extenfion, or Si-^ 
tuation, which they muft do upon the 
received Suppolition, That thefe Objects 
are common to Sight and Touch, 

XLV. All the various Sorts, Combi- 
nations, Quantities,* Degrees, and Dif- 
pofitions of Light and Colours, would, 
upon the firft Perception thereof, be con- 
fidered in themfelves only, as a new 
Set of Senfations or Ideas. As they are 
wholly new and unknown, a Man born 
blind would not, at firft Sight, give 
them the Names of things formerly 
known and perceived by his Touch; 
But, after fome Experience, he would 
perceive their Connexion with tangi-* 
bie things, and would, therefore, con- 
fider them as Signs, and give them (as 
is ufual in other Cafes) the fame Names 
with the things lignified. 

♦ Theory of Vifiori, Sed. XLI. and CVI. 

XLVL More 
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XLVI. More and lefs, greater and 
fmallcr, Extent, Proportion, • Interval, 
are all found in Time, as in Space ; 
but it will not therefore follow, that 
thefe are homogeneous Quantities. No 
more will it follow from the Attribution 
of common Names, that vifible Ideas 
are homogeneous with thofe of Feeling. 
It is true, that Terms denoting tangi- 
ble Extenfion,' Figure, Location, Motion, 
and the like, are alfo applied to de- 
note the Quantity, Relation, and Order 
of the proper vifible Objecfts or Ideas of 
Sight. But this proceeds only from 
Experience and Analogy. There is a 
Higher and Lower in the Notes of Mu- 
fic. Men fpeak in a high or a low 
Key. And this, it is plain, is no more 
than Metaphor or Analogy. So like- 
wife to exprefs the Order of vifible Ideas, 
the Words Situation^ High and Low, 
Up and Dow/fy are made ufe of, and 
their Senfe, when fo applied, is ana- 
logical. 

XLVII. But in the Cafe of Vifion, 
we do not reft in a fuppofed Analogy 
between different and heterogeneous Na-p 
tures. We fuppofe an Identity of Na«r 
ture, or one and the fame Objedt com- 

C 4 pion 
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raon to both Senfes. And this Mif-* 
take we are led into ; forafmuch as 
the various Motions of the Head, 
upward and downward, to the right 
and to the left, being attended with 
a Diverfity in the vifible Ideas, it 
Cometh to pafs, that thofe Motions and 
Situations of the Head, which in truth 
are tangible, do confer their own Attri- 
butes and Appellations oil vilible Ideas, 
wherewith they are connefted, and w^hich 
by that means come to be termed High 
and Low, Right and Left, and to be 
marked by other Names betokening the 
Modes of Pofitipn^; which, antece- 
dently to fuch experienced Connexion, 
would not have been attributed to them, 
at leaft not in the primary and literal 
Senfe. 

XLVIII. From hence we may fee, 
how the Mind is enabled tp difcern by 
Sight the Situation of diftant Objefts. 
Thofe immediate Objeds, whofe mu- 
tual Refpedt and Order come to be ex- 
prcffed by Terms relative to tangible 
Place, being conneded with the real 
Objects of Touch. What we fay and 

* Thcoiy of ViTion, S^a. XCIX. 
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' judge of the one, we fay and judge qf the 
other, transferring our Thought or Ap- 

. prehenfion from the Signs to the Things 
fignified : As it is ufual, in hearing or 
reading a Difcourfc, to overlook the 
Sounds or Letters, and inftantly pafs on 
to the Meaning *. 

XLIX. But there is a great Difficulty 
relating to the Situation of Objefts, as 

. perceived by Sight. For fince the Pen- 
cils of Rays ifluing from any luminous 
Objedt do, after their Paffage through 
the Pupil and their Refradlion by the 
cryftalline, delineate inverted Piftures in 
the Retina^ which Pictures are the im- 
mediate proper Objefts of Sight, how 
comes it to pafs, that the Objedts where- 
of the Pidlures are thus inverted, do yet 
feem erefl: and in their natural Situation ? 
For the Objefts not being perceived o- 
therwife than by their Piftures, it fhould 
follow, that as thefe are inverted, thofe 

^* fhould feem fo too. But this Difficulty, 
which is inexplicable on all the received 
Principles and Theories, admits of a moft 
natural Solution, if it be confidered, that 
the Retina^ Cryftalline, Pupil, Rays crof- 



» Min. Phil. Dial. IV. Sc^. XII. 
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ling refradled and reunited in diftinfl I- 
magesj correfpondent and fimilar to the 
outward Objefts, are Things ahbgether of 
a tangible Nature. 

L. The Piftures, fo called, being form- 
ed by the radious Pencils after their a- 
bovementioned Crofling and Refraction 
are not fo truly Pidtures as Images or Fi- 
gures or Projeftions, tangible Figures pro- 
jected by tangible Rays on a tangible Re^ 
tina^ wnich are fo far from being the 
proper Objedts of Sight, that they are 
riot at all perceived thereby, being by 
I^ature altogether of the tangible Kind, 
and apprehended by the Imagination a- 
lone, when we fuppofe them actually ta- 
ken in by the Eye. Thefe tangible Ima- 
ges on the Retina have fome Refemblance 
unto the tangible Objeds from which the 
Rays go forth ; and in refpecft of thofe 
Objcds I grant they are inverted. But 
then I deny, that they are, or can be, the 
proper immediate Objecfls of Sight. This 
indeed is vulgarly fuppofed by the Wri- 
ters of Optics : but it is a vulgar Error : 
Which being removed, the forementioned 
Difficulty is removed with it, and admits 
a juft and full SolutioUj being fhewn to 
arife from a Miftake. 

LI. 
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LLPidures therefore npiay beunderftood 
in a twofold Senfe, or as two Kinds quite 
djflimilar and heterogeneous, the one con- 
fifling of Lights Shade, and Colours ; the 
other, not properly Pidlures, but Images 
projeded on the Retina. Accordingly for 
Diftin<3;ion I flbaU call thofe Fixtures and 
thefe Images. The former are vifiblc 
and the peculiar Objed:s of Sight. The 
latter are fo far o.therwife, thiat a Man 
blind from his Birth may perfectly ima- 
gine, underftand, and comprehend them. 
And here it may not be amifs to obferve, . . 
that Figures and Motions, which cannot 
be adlually felt by us, but only ima- 
gined, may neverthelefs be efteemed tan- 
gible Ideas, forafmuch as they are of the 
fame Kind with the Objefts of Touch, 
and as the Imagination drew them from 
that Senfe. 

• 

LII. Throughout this whole Affair, 
the Mind is wonderfully apt to be de- 
luded by the fuddain Suggeftions of Fan- 
cy, which it confounds with the Percep- 
tions of Senfe, and is prone to miftake 
a clofe and habitual Connexion between 
the moft diftind: and different Things for 
an Identity of Nature '\. The Solution 

t Theory of Vifion, Sed. CXLI V. 
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of this Knot about inverted Images feems 
the principal Point in the whole Optic 
Theory, the moft difficult perhaps to 
comprehend but the moft deferring of 
our Attention, and, when ri^tly under-^ 
ftood, the fureft way to lead tnc Mind 
into a thorough Knowledge of the true 
Nature of Vifion. 

LIII. It is to be noted of thofe in- 
verted Images on the Retina^ that, al- 
though they are in Kind altogether difFe-. 
. rent from the proper Objeds of Sight or 
Piftures, they may neverthelefs be pro- 
portional to them ; as indeed the moft 
different and heterogeneous Things in 
Nature may, for all that, have Analogy, 
and be proportional each to other. And 
although thofe Images, when the Dif- 
tance is given, fhould be iimply as the 
radiating Surfaces ; and although it be 
confequently allowed, that the Piftures 
are in that Cafe proportional to thofe ra- 
diating Surfaces, or the tangible real 
Magnitude of Things ; yet it will not 
thence follow, that in common Sight we 
perceive or judge of thofe tangible real 
Magnitudes, funply by the vifible Mag- 
nitudes of the Piftures s for therein the 
pittance is Aot given, tangible Qbjeds 

being 
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Ibeing placed at various Diftances : And the 
Diameters of the Images, to which Ima- 
ges the Piiftures arc proportional, are in- 
verfly as thofe Diftances, which Diftan-^ 
CCS are not immediately perceived by 
Sight -f-. And admitting they were, it 
is lievcrthelefs certain^ that the Mind, in 
apprehending the Magnitudes of tangible 
Objefts by Sight, doth not compute them, 
by means of the inverfe Proportion of 
the Diftances and the diredt Proporrion 
of the Piftures. That no fiich Inference 
or Reafoning attends the conimon A&. of ' 
Seeing, every one's Experience may in- 
form him. 

LIV. To know how we perceive or 
apprehend by Sight the real Magnitude of 
tangible Objcdls, we muft coiifider the 
immediate vifible Objedts, and their Pro- 
perties or Accidents. Thefe immediate 
Objeds arc the Pictures. Thefe Piftures 
are fome more lively, others more faint. 
Some are higher, others are lower in their 
own Order, or peculiar Location, which, 
though in truth quite diftinft, and alto- 
gether different from that of tangible Ob- 
jeds, hath neverthclefs a Relation and 

t Theory of Vifion, Scdt. II. 
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Connexion with it, and thence comes to 
be fignified by the fame Terms, high, 
Jowy and fo forth. Now by the Great- 
ncfs of the Piftures, their Faintnefs, and 
their Situation we perceive the Magni- 
tude of tangible Objeds. The greater, 
the fainter, and the upper Pictures fug- 
gefting the greater tangible Magnitude. 

LV. For the better Explication of this 
Point, we may fuppofe a diaphanous 
Plain eredlcd near the Eye, perpendicu- 
lar to the Horizon, and divided into fmall 
equal Squares. A ftraight Line froni the 
Eye to the utmoft Limit of the Hori- 
zon, paffing through this diaphanous 
Plain, will mark a certain Point or 
Height to which the horizontal Plain, as 
projected or reprefented in, the perpendi- 
cular Plain, would rife. The Eye fees 
all the Parts and Objects in the horizon- 
tal Plain, through certain correfponding 
Squares of the perpendicular diaphanous 
Plain. Thofe that occupy moft Squares 
have a greater vifible Extenfion, which is 
proportional to the Squares. But the tan- 
gible Magnitudes of Objedls are not 
judged proportional thereto. For thofe 
which are Icen through the upper Squares, 
Ihall appear vallly bigj^er than thole (ten. 

through 
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through the lower Squares, though occu- 
pying the fame, or a much greater Num- 
ber of thofe equal Squares in the diapha- 
nous Plain. 

LVI. Rays iffuing from every Point, 
- of each Part or Objed: in the horizontal 
Plain, through the diaphanous Plain to 
the Eye, do to the Imagination exhibit 
an Image of the horizontal Plain and all 
its Parts, delineated in the diaphanous 
Plain, and occupying the Squares thereof 
to a certain Height, marked out by a 
right Line reaching from the Eye to the 
fartheft Limit of the Horizon. A Line 
drawn through the foremen tioned Height 
or -Mark, upon the diaphanous Plain, arid 
parallel to the Horizon, I call the Hori- 
zontal Line. Every Square contains an 
Image of fome correfponding Part of the 
Horizontal Plain. And this intire Image 
we may call the Horizontal Image, and 
the Pifture anfwering to it the Horizon- 
tal Pid:ure. In which Reprefentation, the 
upper Images fuggcft much greater Mag- 
nitudes than the lower. And thefe Ima- 
ges fuggefting the greater Magnitudes are 
alfo fainter as well as upper. Whence it 
follows, that Faintnefs and Situation con- 
cur with vifible Magnitude tofuggeft tan- 
gible 
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giblc Magnitude. For the Truth of all 
which I appeal to the Experience and At- 
tefttion of the Reader, who ftiall add his 
o>*Ti Reflexion to what I have written. 

LVIL It is true, this diaphanous Plain, 
and the Images fuppofed to be projefted 
thereon, are altogether of a tangible Na- 
ture*: But then there arePidures rela- 
tive to thofe Images : and thofe Pi<ftures 
have an Order among themfelves, anfwer- 
ing to the Situation of the Images, in 
refpeft of which Order they are faid to 
be higher and lower -f-. Thefe Pidures 
^Ifo are more or lefs faint, they, and not 
the Images, being in truth the vifible Ob- 
ft jefl:s. Therefore what hath been faid of 

^ the Images, muft in Stricftncfs be under- 

' Hood of the correfponding Pictures, whofc 

Faintnefs, Situation, and Magnitude, be- 
ing immediately perceived by Sight, do 
all three concur in fuggefting the Magni- 
tude of tangible Objeds, and this only 
by an experienced Connexion. 

LVIIL The Magnitude of the Pidlurc ' 
will perhaps be thought by fome to have , 
a neceffary Connexion with that of the 

♦ Theory of Vifion, Seft. CLVIII. 
t Supra, St^, XLYL 
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kangiblc OI:^e^ or, (if not confounded 
.. ^ With it) to be at Icaft the fole means of 
fuggeAing it. But fo far is this from be- 
ing triie, thafc of twd vifible Pidures e- 
qually largc^ the one^ being, fainter and 
Upper, fliall fuggcfi an hundred times 
greater tangible Magnitude than the o^ 
tber -f i Which is an evident Proof, that 
we do Bot judge of the tangible Magni^ 
tude merely by the vifible : But that our 
Judgment or Apprehenfioo is to be rated 
rather by other Things^ which yet, not 
being conceived to hate fo much Refem- 
blance with tangible Magnitude, may 
tiberefore be overlooked. 

LIX. It 15 ferther to be ohferved^ thiit 
Befide this 'Magnitude, Situation^ and 
Faintneft of the Piduresj our Praenotion* 
concerning the Kind$ Size^ Shape, and 
Nature of Things do concur in fuggeft* 
ing to u& thfik tangible Magnitudes; I'hus^ 
for inftaoce^ a Pid:ure equally great, c* 
qually faint, and in the very fame Situa- 
tion fliaiij in the Shape of a Man^ fug^ 
geft a lefTer tangible Magnitude, than it 
would in the Shape of a Tower. 

t Thooiy of Vifion» Sod. LXXVIII; 
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LX, Where the kind Faintnefs a^id Si-- 
tuation of the horizontal Pidures "f- ^re -^ 
given, the fuggefted tangible Magnitude 
will be as the Vifible. The Diftances and 
Magnitudes, that wc have been aceuf- 
tomed to meafure by Experience! of 
Touch, lying in the Horizontal Plain^ it 
thence comes to pafs, that Situations of 
the Horizontal Pidures fuggeft the tan- 
gible Magnitudes, v^hich are not in like 
tnanner fuggefted by vertical Pidtures. 
And it is to be noted that, as an Objedt 
gradually afcends from the Horizon to- 
wards the Zenith, our Judgment con- 
cerning its tangible Magnitude comes by 
Degrees, to depend more intirely on its 
vifible Magnitude. For the Faintnefs is 
Icffened as the Quantity of. intercepted 
Air and Vapours is diminiftied : And as 
the Objed: rifeth, the Eye of the Spedla- 
tor is alfo raifed above the Horizon : So 
that the two concurring Circumftanccs^ 
of Faintnefs and Horizontal Situation, 
ccafing to influence the Suggeftion of tan- 
gible Magnitude ; this fame Suggeftion 
or Judgment doth in Proportion thereto, 
become the fole Effed: of the vifible Mag- \ 
nitude and the Praenotions. But it is evi- 
dent, that if feveral Things (for inftance, 

t Supra, Sea. LVI. 
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the Faintnefs, Situation, and vifible Mag- 
nitude) concur to enlarge an Idea, upon 
the gradual Omiffioh of fomc of tnofe 
Things, the Idea will be gradually lef- 
fened. This is the Cafe of the Moon *, 
when fhe afcends above the Horizon^ and 
gradually diminifheth her apparent Di-^ 
pieuiipn, as her Altitude increafeth. 

LXI. It is natural for Mathematicians^ 
to regard the vifual Angle and the appa-^ 
rent Magnitude, as the fole or principal 
Means of our apprehending the tangible 
Magnitude of Objeds. But it is plain 
from what hath beqpi premifed, that oui* 
Apprehenfion is much more influenced 
by other Things -f*, which have no Si- 
militude or neccflary Connexion there^ 
with. 

LXIL And thefe fame Means, which 
fuggcft the Magnitude of tangible Things, 
do alfo fuggeft their Diftance j:, and iii 
the fame Manner, that is to fay, by Ex- 
perience alone, and not by any neceflary 
Connexion, or Geometrical Inference- 
The Faintnefs therefore, andVividnefs,the 
upper and lower Situation, together with 

» Throry of Vifion, Sed. LXXIII. 

+ Supra, Sea. LVIII. 
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the vifible Size of the Pidures, and Out 
Praenotions concerning the Shape and 
Kind of tangible Objedtsi are the true 
Medium by which we apprehend the va- 
rious Degrees of tangible Diftance. Which 
follows from what hath been premifed, 
apd will indeed be evident to whoever 
confiders, that thofe vifual Angles, with 
their Arches or Subtenfes, arc neither per- 
ceived by Sight) nor by Experience of 
any other Senfe. Whereas it is certain, 
that the Pidtures, with their Magnitudes^ 
Situations, and Degrees of Faintnefs are 
alone the proper Objedts of Sight. So 
that, whatever is perceived by Sight, muft 
be perceived by Means thereof. To 
which Perception the Praenotions alfo, 
gained by Experience of Touch or of 
Sight and Touch conjunftly, do contri- 
bute* 

LXIII. And indeed we need only re* 
fledt on what we fee, to be affured that 
the lefs the Pidlures are, the fainter they 
are, and the higher (provided ftill they, 
are beneath the Horizontal -t" Line or its 
P1d:ure) by fo much the greater, will the 
Diftance feem to be. And this upper Si- 
tuation of the Pid:ure, is in Striftnefs 

■ + Supra, Sea, LVI. 
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what mufl be underftood when^ after a 
popular Manner of. Speech, the Eye is 
laid to perceive Fields, Lakes, and the 
like, inteijacent •f' between it and the di-» . 
ftant ObjeA, the Pictures correfpondihg 
to thetii being only perceived to be low- 
er than that of the Obje£k J. Now it is 
i^vident, that none of thefe Things have 
in their own Nature any neceflary Con-» 
aes^ion with the various Degrees of Di- 
ftance. It will alio appear upon a little 
ReflexioDi that fundry Circumftances of 
Shape^ Colour, and Kind, do influence 
our Judgncients <H: Appreheiifions of pi<^ 
ftance : All which follows from our Prs^ 
notions, which are meerly the Ededt of 
Experience. 

LXIV. As it is natural forMathemati-' 
cians to reduce Things to the Rule and 
Meafure of Geometry, they are prone to 
fuppofe that the apparent Magnitude hath 
a 'greater Share man we really find, in 
forming our Judgment concerning the 
Piftance of Things from the Eye. And, 
'no doubt, it would be an eafy and ready 
Rule to determine the apparent Place of 
an Objed, if we could fay, that its Di- 
ftance was inverfly as the Diameter of its 

t Theory of Vifion, Seft. III. 
J Supra, Scdt LV. 
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apparent Magnitude, and fo judge by 
this alone exciufive or every other Cir- 
cumftance. Buc that this would be no 
true Rule, is evident, there being cer- 
tain Cafes in Vifion , by refra<9ted of 
refleiSed Light, wherein the Diminu- 
tion of the apparent Magnitude is at- 
tended with an apparent Diminution of 
Diftaince. 






LXV. But further to fatisfy us that 
our Judgments or Apprehenfions, cither 
of- tbe Ureatnefs- or Diftance of an Ob- 
jeft^ do not depend abfolutcly on the ap- 
parent Magnitude, we iieed only ask the 
ftrft Painter 'We meet, who, confidering 
Nature rather than Geometry, well knowsi^ 
that feveral other Circumftanccs contri- 
bute thereto: And fincc Art can only 
deceive us as it imitates Nature, we need 
but obferve Pieces of Perfpeftive and 
Landfchapes, to. be able to judge of this 
Point. 

LXVI. When the Objed is fo near^ 
that the Interval between the Pupils' 
beareth feme fenfible Proportion to it, 
the Senfation, which attends the Turn 
or Straining of the Eyes, in order to 
unite the two Optic Axes therein, is 
to be confidercd as one Meap5 of our 

per-T.. 
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perceiving Diftancc *. It muft be ownw 
cd, this Senfation belongeth properly to 
the 8enfe of Feeling ; but as it waits up- 
on, and hath a conftant regular Conne- 
xion with, diftinift Vilion of near Diftance 
(the nearer This, the greater That) fo it 
is natural, that it {hould become a Sign 
thereof, and fuggeft it to the Mind -t". 
And that it is fo in Fad:, follows fronx: 
that known Experiment, of hanging up 
Z Ring Edge- wife to the Eye, and then 
endeavouring, with om Eye ftiut, by 
a lateral Motion, to infert into it the 
End of a Stick; which is found more 
difficult to perform than with both Eye? 
open, from the Want of this Means of 
judging by the Senfation attending the 
nearer meeting or crofling of the tWq 
Optic Axes, 

I,XyiI. True it is, that the Mind of 
Man is pleafed to obferve in Nature 
Rules or Methods, fimple, uniform, ge- 
neral> and reducible to Mathematics, as a 
means of rendering its Knowledge at 
once; e^fy and ext^nfive. But we muft 
not, for the fake of Uniformities or 
Analogies, depart from Truth and Fadt^^ 

♦ ThecMyof Vifion, Seft. XVI, XVII. 
f Supra. Sedt. XXXIX. 
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nor imagine that in all Cafes, the appa-!( 
rent Place or Diftanqe of an Objeft mui^ 
be fuggefted by the fame Means. And^ 
indeed, it anfwers the Ends of Vifion tp 
fuppofe, that the Mind (hould have cer- 
tain additional Means or Helps, for 
judging more accurately of the Diftance 
pf thofe Objefts, which ar9 the n^areft, 
and conf?qu$ntly moft concern us* 

LXVIII. It is alfo to be obferved, that 
when the Diftance i% fo fnull, that the 
Breadth of the Pupil bears a con^derablo 
Proportion to it, the Object appears con- 
fufed. And thdij Confufion $eing con*^ 
ftantly obferved in poring on fuch near 
O^eds, and increafing as the DiftancQ 
Icflens, becomes thereby a Means of fug^ 
getting the Place of an 0^)jeA t^ For 
on? Idea is qualified to fuggeft another, 
meeriy by being often perceived with it. 
And if the one increafeth cither direftly: 
or inverlly, as the oth^r, various Degree j\ 
of the former will fuggeft various t)er 
grees of the latter, by virtue of fuch 
liabitual Connexion, and proportional In- 
^reafe or Diminution. And thus, the 
gradual changing Confyfcdncfs of an Ob- 

jedt may concur to form pur Appreb^n-^ 

. . ... 

* Theory of ViTxon, Scft. XXI. 



iion of near Diftance, when we look on>« 
]y with one Eye. And this alone may 
^lain Dr. Barrow's Difficulty^ the Cafe 
as propofed by him,, regarding only one 
vifible point *, And when feverjd Point! 
are confidered, or the Image fuppofed an 
attended Surface, its increaiing Confu-^ 
fednefs will, in that Cafe> concur with 
the increaiing Magnitude to diminifh it| 
Diftaixce, which will be invcrfly at 
|wth, 

L^IX, Our Experience in Vifion is 
got by the naked Eye« We apprehend or 
^gt from this fame Experience, when 
we look through Glaflcs. We may not^ 
lieverdielefs, inall Cafes, conclude from, 
the one to the other^^ becaufe that certain 
Circumftancea either excluded or* added^ 
by the help of Glai&s, may fometimes aU 
ter our Judgqicnts, partic4larly as thdy 
4epenc( upon JPrsnotions. 

» 

... ; . I 

I 

LXX* What I have here written miy 
fcrvc as a Commdntary on my EJky tt^ 
i/sards a ne^v Theory (^ Vijkn \ and, I be- 
lieve, will mak^ it plain to thinking Men. 
\vi an Age wherein we hear fo much df 
'if'hiqking and Realbning, it may feem 

f Theory pf Vifion, Scd. XXIX. 
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ncedlefs to obfervc, how ufeful and ne^ 
ceflary it is to think, in order to obtain 
juft and accurate Notions, to diftinguifh 
Things that are different, to fpcak con-^ 
fiftently, to know even our own Mean-r 
ing. And yet for want of this, we may 
fee many, even in thefe Days, run into 
perpetual Blunders and Paralogifms. No 
Friend, therefore, to Truth and Know-i 
ledge, would' lay any Reftraint or Dift 
couragement on Thinking. Thpre are, 
it muft be owned, certain general Maxims, 
the Refult* of Ages, and the. colleded 
Senfe of thinking Perfons, which ferv<5 
inftead of Thinking, for a Guide or Rule 
to the Multitude, who, not caring to 
think for themf?lves, it is fit they (hould 
be conduiSed by the Thought of others. 
But thofe who fet up for themfelves, 
thofe who depart from the publick Rule,- 
or thofe whb would reduce them, to it, 
if they do not .think, what will Mca 
think of them? As I pretend not to 
make any Difcfoverics which anoither 
might not as well . have made, who 
fhould have thought it worth his Pains: 
Sq I muft needs, fay, that without Pains 
and Thought no Man will ever under-, 
ftand the true Nature of Vifion, or 
pomprehpnd w^iat I have wrote concerjp- 
ing it. 
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LXXI. Before I conclude, it may not 
be amifs to add the following Extraft 
froni the Philofophical ^ranfaSlions^ rela-^ 
ting to a Perfbn blind from his Infancy, 
and long after made to fee: " When he 
^^ fir ft faw, he was fo far from making 
*' any Judgment about Diftances, that he 
^* thought alt Objcdts whatever touched 
*^ his Eyes (as he exprefled it) as what 
" he felt did his Skin; and thought no 
^^-Objefts fo agreeable as thofe which 
*r were fmooth and regular, though he 
could form no Judgment of their 
Shape, or guefs what it was in any Ob- 
jeft that was pleafing to him. He knew 
not the Shape of any thing, nor any 
one thing from ^noth^r, howeV^r dif- 
" fcrent in Shape or Magnitude : but up- 
** oh being told what things were, whdfc 
*^ Form he before knew from Feelings he 
" would careftiUy obfcrve that he migh^: 
" know them again: but having too 
" niany Objects to learn at once, he for- 
** got many of them : And (as he faid) a| 
^- firft he learned: to know, and again for- 
" got a thoufand Things in a Day. Se- 
** veral Weeks after he was couched, be^. 
" ing deceived by Piftures he asked, which 
^* '^was the lying Senfe, Feeling or Seeing ? 
" He was never able to imagine any Lines 
*^ beyond the Bounds he faw. The Room 
'v ''^ he 
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" he was in, he faid, he knew to be but 
** Part of the Houfe, yet he could not 
*• conceive that the whole Houfc could 
^^ look bigger. He faid every, new Ob- 
5' jeft was a new Delight, and the Plea- 
** fure was fo great that he wanted Ways 
^' to exprefs it f ." Thus, by Fad and 
Experiment thofe Points of the Theory^ 
which fcem the naoft remote from ccmxi-» 
jnon Apprehenfion, were not a little coI^• 
firmed many Years after I had been led 
into the Difcovery of them by Rcafonmg* 

FINIS. 
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APPENDIX. 

ji Letter from an anonymous Writer to ibe 
Author of the Minute Philofopher. 

Reverend Sir^ 

T Have read over your Treatife called 
-■" Alciphron^ in which the Free-thinkers 
of the prefent Age, in their various fliift- 
ed Tenets, are pleafantly, elegantly and 
folidly confuted \ the Style is eafy, the 
Language plain, and the Arguments arc 
nervous ; but upon the Treatife annexed 
thereto, and upon that Part where you 

t Phil. Tranlka. Num. 402. fcem 
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ictm to intimate that Vifion is the fole 
Language of God, I beg leave to make 
thefe few Obfcrvations, and offer them to 
yours and your Readers Confideration. 

I. Whatever it is w^ithout that is the 
Caufe of any Idea v^rithin, I call the Ob-% 
jcdt of Senfe ; the Senfations arifing from 
fuch Objefts I call Ideas : The Objefts 
therefore that caufe fuch Senfations, are 
without us, and the Ideas within. 

II. Had we but one Senfe, we might 
be apt to conclude that there were no Ob- 
jeds at all without us, but that the whole 
Scene of Ideas which paflcd through the 
Mind, arofe from its internal Operations ; 
but fince the fame Objeft is the Caufe of 
Ideas by different Senfes^ thence we infer 
its Exiflcnce : But though the Objeft be 
one and the fame, the Ideas that it pro- 
duces in different Senfes have no manner* 
of Similitude with one another. Becaufe^ 

III. Whatever Connexion there is be- 
twixt the Idea of one Senfe, and the Idea 
of another, produced by tl^ fame Objed, 
arifes only from Experience. To explain 
this a little familiarly ^ let us fuppofe a 
Man to have fuch an exquifite Senfe of 
feeling given him, that he could perceive 
plainly and diflindly the Inequality of the 
Surface of two Objeds, which by its re- 
flecting and refradling the Rays of Light, 
produces the Ideas of Colours. At firft in 

the 
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the Dairkj though he plainly perceived . i 
Difference! by his Touch, yet he could 
not poffibly tell which was red and which 
was white^ whereas a little Experience 
would make him feel a Colour in the 
Dafk^ as well as fee it in the Light. 

IV. The fame Word in Languages 
ftands very often for the Gbjedt without, 
and the Ideas it produces within, in the 
feveral Senfes. When it ftands for any 
Objedt without, it is the Reprefentative of 
no manner of Idea ; neither can we poffi- 
bly have any Idea of what is folely with- 
out US; Becaufe, 

V. Ideas within have no other Con-i' 
iiexion with the Obje<fls without, than 
from the Frame and Make of our Bodies, 
which is by the arbitrary Appointment 
of God ; and though we cannot well help 
imagining that the Objedls without arc 
fomething like our Ideas within, yet a 
new Sett of Senfes, or the Alteration of' 
the old ones, would foon convince us of 
our Miftake ; and though our Ideas would 
then be never fo different, yet the Obje<fis 
might be the fame. 

VI. However, in the prefent Situation 
of Affairs, there is an infallible certain 
Connexion betwixt the Idea and the Ob- 
jed: : And therefore, when an Objeft pro- 
duces an Idea in one Senfe, we know, but 
from Experience only, what Idea it will 
produce in another Senfc, Vl^ 
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VII. The Alteration of an Objedl may 
{)roduce a different Idea in one Senfe from 
What it did before, which may not be di- 
ftinguifhed by another Senfe. But where: 
the Alteration occafions different Ideas ia 
different Senfes, we may from our infalli- 
ble Experience argue from the Idea of 
one Sdnfe to that of the other ; fo that if 
a diflFerent Idea arifes in two Senfes froni 
the Alteration of an Objed either in Situ- 
ation or Diflance, or any other way, whea 
we have the Idea in one Senfe, we know 
from Ufe what Idea the Obje<3: fo fituated 
will produce in the other. 

VI I I. Hence as the Operations of Na- 
ture are always regular and uniform, where 
the fame Alteration of the Obje(ft occa- 
fions a fmaller Difference in the Ideas of 
one Senfe, and a greater in the other, a 
curious Obfervet may argue as well from 
exadt Obfervations, as if the Difference ia 
the Ideas was equal j fince Experience 
plainly teaches us, that a jufl Proportion 
is obferved in the Alteration of the Ideas 
of each Senfe, from the Alteration of the 
Objedt. Within this Sphere is confined all 
the judicious Obfervations and Knowledge 
of Mankind : Now from thefe Obferva- 
tions rightly underftood and confidercd, 
your new Theory of Vilion muft in a great 
meafure fall to the Ground, and the Laws 
of Opticks will bfe found to Hand upon the 

old 
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old imfhaken Bottom. For though 
Ideas of Magnitude and Diilance in Qhq 
Senfe are intirely difierent from our Ideas of 
Magnitude and DiHance in another, yet 
Sve mayjuftly argue from one to theothcr^ 
as they haVe one common Caufe without^ 
of which, as withoutj we cannot poffibly 
have the fainteft Idea. The Ideas I havd 
of Diftance and Magnitude by Feelings 
are widely different from the Ideas I havii 
of them by Seeing j but that fomething 
without, which is the Caufe of all thib 
Variety of the Ideas within, in one Scnfcj 
is the Caufe alfo of the Variety in the o^' . 
ther s and as they have a neceflary Con- 
nexion with it, we very juftly demons 
Urate from our Ideas of Feeling of the 
fame Objeftj what will be our Ideafc iii 
Seeing* And though to talk of Seeing by . 
tangible Angles and tangible Lines; be, I 
agree with you, diredt Nonfenfe^ yet to 
demonflrate from Angles and Lines ia 
Feeling, to the Ideas in Seeing that atifb 
from the fame commdh Objeft^ is very 
good Senfe, and fo vice wffai From thcle 
Obfervations thus haftily laid together, and 
a thorough Digeftion thereof^ a great ma- 
ny ufefui Corollaries in all Philofophical 
Difputes might be colledted. I am, 

. Tour bumble Servant^ &Ci 

ERRATA. 
Page 40, 1. ult. cfter Touch, fir Foil-Point //^cr Gomnuv 
P'gc 41, 1. 15. read are fuppofci 
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jffE Dejigt tf the 
follmom^ Difertati^ 
ms, and the farticu^ 
lur Occajtm there is 
for them at frefenti 
ere Iriefy Jet forth 
at the SMtrauce m the Firjl, aiul m the 
Clofe of the Latter. But, 'which liie- 
•aife Jeferves to he ohjerved to the Rea- 
der, Thejf are a Repitatilm of a wery 
dangeroiu md fermcious Opinioitj -which 
A 1 pre- 



To the ReAdeil 

frevMJs abaofl every luherey viz. ** Hat 
" Brutes have the fame Powers or Ca^ 
**pacftiesofUnJerflanJmg^ imthMan- 
" kind" This Opmion is a direU and 
immediate Omfefuence of Mr, LockeV 
VoBrine of Ideas, {and no more needs 
he faid of it, to fifftify that it pajfes 
current ) nuhich places the AB of Undcr- 
ftanding in thofe Perceptions, niihich 
are in common to Men, and Brutes : 
j^nd fo makes the Human Shape to he 
the only real ViJUnBim of Men, from 
other Animals : Which is plainly making 
Man to he hut a Sort or Species ef 
Brute ; // heir^ certain that no one Brute 
Offers more from Man, in its Shape or 
Bgure, than it does from fome other 
Brute. But if it can he proved to So- 
tisfaSlion, ( ivhich is here attempted, and 
nvas never, that I know of, yet done ) 
that the Faculties of Perceiving, which 

Brutes 



To the Reader. 

Brutes have, ds ^well as Meii, namelf 
Senfe, and the Imagination, are not 
IntelleAual, w the Mind's Pinners of 
underfiandmg Things ; it undeniahly foh 
lonjjs that the Human Intelled muji dif-. 
fer effentiallyy or in its nyery Nature,. 
from the Perception and Capacity of 
Brutes : And confe^umtly, it is Reafbn 
and Underdianding alone, ivhich confii- 
tutes the true and real Difference hefween 
Mankind, and thofe Creatures of annh 
feriour Rank and Order, called Brutesj 
$0 denote their heing dejlitute of Under- 

ftanding. 

The Effay on ConCioufiiefs is the frjl 

Attempt that hath heenmade on the Sub" 
jeU. I'm truly fenjihle that fo excellent 
an Argument mufi needs fuffer extreme- 
ly hy happening4o-1ight into fuch nveak 
and unskilful Hands as Mine : And can-- 
not hut luijb, that fome tonjjermg Geni- 
us^ 



To the Reader. 

tts, a Plato, ot an Ariftotle, had mi^ 
dertaien it; ^hoy hy his 'vafi Penetra-^ 
tim^ and fine mafierly Strokts of Wit 
and In^entiony nvould hdi;e done JufiicH 
to it in all refpeBs-^ and thereby ha^e 
. merited the Thanks and Acknowledgment^' 
of Mankind : And he could not ha^e 
failed of endearing his Memory to Pofii^ 
rityy more perhaps than hy My Work 
that hath yet appeared in the World. Fof^ 
Jiich a Performance y ( as far as my oivn 
fmall Share of Injight and Kfiatoledge 
mil allo'w me to ' judge ^ or' guefs in thi 
Cafe ) "would ha^e %een opening to us d^ 
ne'w and d^ee^le Scene of Ourfehes j 
or gimng us a 0e'uf and ProfpeB of Hii-- 
man Nature, ^ery much to its Credit 
and Advantage y "which is no otherwife 
to he hady and "withal difjicult to come 
aty as lying quite out of the Road of 
common Ohfer^ation. But ho'we'very till 

4 fuch 






To the Reader. 

Jiich a Genius arifes, •who can contphat 
and perfeB a Work of iiihich Himfilf is 
thefrj} Author, every me is at Liierty 
to make a Tryal of his onim Ahilities. 
And a Bennnin^ tho' hat indifferent, 
or hareh/ tolerahle, hath fome Merit in 
it : And iiihich is the utmoji this EJfay 
pretends to. 
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f. 9. 1. 8. after confcquently^ add tho*j and afur Senic, d$lf^ 

tho*. 
9. 1. 9. after allowed, dele it, 
9. L 17. ^//er as, add a. 

ao. 1. 17. if/f, called Colour. , 

az. 1. 25. ybr applicable, r. applied, 
26. 1.25. for Matter, r. Make. 
45. 1. 5. after as, ifie it. 
96. 1. 20. for an, r. and. 

107. 1. 7. /<>r are to be confider'd^ r. wc are to conflder^ 
145. 1. \%,for it, r. in. 
14S. 1. 13. y{)r all, r. as well. 
J 50. 1. 17. for And, r. But. 
176. 1. 2. tf//rer Operation, 4Ji , 
205. 1. 18. /i?r Coniideration, r. Condition. 
^06.1.5./<^r Wills, r. Kills, 
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Dissertation 



CONCERNING 



SENSE. 




§N difcourfing of Senfe, I fhall 
; confider it no otherwife than as 
{iibordinate and miniilerial 
\ Faculty, which is employed and 
made uie of^ in the Service and 
Exercile of the Vnderfianding \ and not 
meddle with any thing relating to it, how 
important focver it may be in any other re- 
^e£t, that does not immediately concern, . 
or may properly fall under fuch a Difqui- 
fition. The Defign of this Tra£t, . (and, as 
I may here premife, of That which follows 
k) being to ferve only as an IntroduSion, 
B or 
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or to prepare and clear the Way, to a fair 
and impartial Enquiry into the Nature o£ 
Human TJnderJianding. lAn Enquiry which^ 
I prefume to think, is at prefent very cfiuch 
wanted; and towards which the removal 
of thofe Prejudices arifing from SenfCy and 
the Imagination^ which hinder Men from 
difcovering the Truth, or difcerning it, tho* 
fairly offered to them, is the firft Step to be 
made ; and may be of ibme uie to any one 
who fhall hereafter undertake to explain 
and fet forth, in a clear and perfpicuous 
Li^t, the native and genuine Operations 
of the XJnderftandingy as they are in Them- ^ 
felves, without mixing or confounding them 
with any Others. 

Senfe is a Faculty in its nature merely 
perceptive, or which does nothing clfe but 
Perceive, as being wholly paffive in per- 
ceivmg, or always under the immediate Iiw. 
fhience of That wWch fcxcites Perception in 
it; and having no power to confidcr or re- 
fle6t on any thing it perceives. And feeing 
its Perceptions are confined to Cofpored 
Objedts or Exiflences, for all Senfation is 
produced in the Soul by the help or me- 
diation of Organs, in their receiving the 

Impreffions, 
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Impreffions of, or being a6ted upon by, ex- 
ternal Bodies ; Sen/e therefore to an Intelli- 
gent Being, as Intelligent, is no otherwise 
valuable or confiderable than for the fake 
of thofe Kinds of Objeds : and its proper 
Uie and Office doth confift in exhibiting 
and prefenting them to its View i as there- 
by it adminifters Occafion for the Exercife 
and Employment of its Thinking and Ra- 
tional Faculties. 

And how well adapted, and how truly 
ferviceable Sen/e is to thia End and Purpofe, 
muft appear evident to any one who conjSr 
ders the vaft and almoft infinite Variety of 
Corporeal Beings and Exiftences which it 
incefiantly difcovers and expofeth to our 
View 5 Every one of which, in its feveral 
Kind and Degree, hath its peculiar Signi- 
ficancy and Importance, and is endowed 
with fome Virtue, or Excellency and Per- 
feftion, proper to itfelf: And thereby af- 
fords {o much Matter and Occafion for 
continual Thought and Refle£tion, that the 
moft exalted Genius, or the moft penetrat- 
ing, adtive, and capacious Underftanding, 
might find Bufinefs and Entertainment e« 
nough for, whole Ages, ihould it do no- 
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thing clfe but Study and Contemplate them* 
The more any one comprehends of their 
Natures, Ufes, and Defigns, the better qua- 
lified he is (and indeed naturally led there- 
by) to difcover and apprehend that there 
muft be a Creator^ or Jirji Caufe of all 
Things 5 a Being which is Self-exiftent, and 
endued with all Kinds and Sorts of Per- 
fections, or fuch as is infinitely and abfo- 
lutcly Perfect : which is the Top Difcove* 
ry that can be made by a finite Underftand- 
ing, and of all other Knowledge the moft 
ufefiil and neceilary, as well as the noblef): 
and moft excellent. And by knowing the 
Creatures, tho' but rudely and imperfedJy, 
and not as He knows them who made them, 
we are enabled to form a right Notion 
and Judgment (which it mightily concerns 
us to have) of the Nature, Dignity and 
Excellence of our own Reafon and Under^ 
Jianding^ viz. that it bears in it fome Re- 
femblance to the Divine Reafon : for with- 
out all queftion, to Know or Apprehend, 
tho' in any the leaft meafiire and degree, 
the Works and Defigns of an infinitely 
wife Being, is, in fome degree, to Refemble 
(how far foever it be from approaching) 

the 
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the Reafon and TJnderfianding of fbch a 
Being. 

Some indeed would have it thought, that - 
the Senfes are defigned chiefly, if not pure- 
ly and folely, for the Defence and Preferva- 
tion of the Body, inafmuch as they belong 
to the Animal Life and Nature, /to which a 
Body is eflential, biit Reafon or a Rational 
Soul is not. But fupppfing them to be- 
long properly, or folely, to the Animal Na- 
ture, yet that, in a rational Being, which 
does no more than Partake of fuch a Na- 
ture, their only, or principal Ufe and De- 
fign fhould be their ServiceablendTs to the 
Body, juft as in mere Animals, is what 1 
think ought in no wife to be granted or al- 
lowed. For Reafon is a Faculty, and be- 
fides it there is no other, which is Confci- 
ous of its own Virtues and Abilities, and 
which difcerns and takes cognifance of the 
Soul's other Powers. And Thereby, is not 
only fitly qualified to Prefide over, and Go- 
vern and Diredt them, but it has a Right to 
make its own Ufes of them 5 inafmuch as 
whatever is incapable of Governing and 
managing it felf, (as every thing, ftri<ftly 
peaking, is, that has not Reafon^ and is 
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not felf-confcious) does, like a natural Pro* 
pcrty and Pofleffion, come under the Sway 
and Dire&ion of That which Difcerns and 
is a competent Juc^e of its Vimies and 
Capacities, and knows how to mana^ 
them, and make a right and proper Ufb 
and Advantage of them. So that the Sen/es 
arc, by the very Condition of their Nature 
fubordinate to Reafony and fubioirient to 
its Ufes. And confequently, altho' they; 
belong to Man, as he is an;Ani^u^^ and 
liath a Body whereby he is allied to Brutes ^ 
yet fince he is Rational, which a mere Ani* 
mal is not, and knows how to employ and 
make ufe of them fuitably to the Rank and 
Dignity of fuch a Being, 'tis certain, their 
chief Ufe and Deiign muft be their Servico^ 
ablenefs to Reafon. Or iuppofing the cafe 
to be otherwife j the Reafon of a Beings 
which is an Animal, muft yield it felf up 
to the Government and Diredion of the 
Senfes j or Scnfitive Appetite ought to Pre- 
dominate, and give the Law to Reafon : 
which is as priepofterous and abfurd, as if 
a Man, who has Eyes to fee the right Way 
he is to walk in, (hould iufier himfelf to 
be Guided andLed by one thut iaBlind. And 
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whereupon it follows, (which is no imper- 
tinent or unufcflil Obfervation) that the 
Animal Life or Nature is not that which 
properly, or moft properly, denominates the 
true Life and Being of Man ; becaufe Rea^ 
Jon does, 1^ its fuperiour Greatnefs and 
Excellency, fo drown and obfcure all the 
Animal PerfeSihns^ that they are fcarce 
worthy any Notice, in comparifon of thofe 
which are Rational^ nor fit to be mention- 
ed or named along with them. Wherefore 
the Rational Life (as I may call it, in op- 
pofition to the Animal) is m6ft properly, 
or emphatically and by way of eminence, 
the true Life of Many or of a Being which 
is an Animaly and at the fame time endued 
with Reafon and Underjianding. 

Now that the Senfes are really fubfervient 
to the Ufes of Reafon^ and fiibjed: to its* 
Rule and Governance, is undeniably mani- 
feft from their being continually Employed 
by it, according as its Service from them 
requires, or as it thinks proper and fees 
convenient. And, as is fitting to take no- 
tice, the Mindy in afting like itfelf^ or as 
becomes its Intellectual Nuture^ does not 
fit flill, like an idle Speftator, gazing at and 
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amufing itfelf with Objefts that are onljf 
pleafing and delightful to Senfe ; and when; 
tired and nkufeated with old ones, fliifts the 
Scene, to have fome new Diverfion and En- 
tertainment, making the World, as it werc^ 
its Bawble and Play-thing ; but it chufes. 
and Angles out Objedls that are the mofl: 
fuitable and proper for the Exercife oF its 
Reafon and Under/landing -y and contem- 
plates and ftudies their Natures, one after 
another ; and therein proceeds in iuch an 
order and method, that every precedent 
Obfervation may give fome light and infor- 
mation to that which is to follow. In the 
doing whereof it governs and direds the 
SenJeSy according as beft fuits its prefentPur- 
pofe and Occafions ; making them its Tools 
and Dmdges j and often, againft their In- 
clinations (as I may fay) forces and com- 
pels them to do the Work and Bufinefs it 
has for them. 

Senfe therefore, as manifeftly appears, is, 
with refped: to the Underjiandingy only a 
Mifiijierial Faculty^ or hath the Nature 
and Quality of an Infirumenty which is fo 
far only valuable and confiderable, as it is 
a Thing fit to be Employed and made Ufa 
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;<>f, and anfwers the Exigencies and Occa- 
fions. there are for it. And to think more 
highly and favourably of it, is to miftake 
what is merely Ufefiil, orRequifite and Con- 
venient, for That which it is recjuifite and 
ferviceable to, and hath the Command 
and Direftion of it. 

Andconfequently5f;7/^, tho*, asmuftbe 
allowed, it Perceives independently of Rea-- 
/on ; yet fince it is employed like an Inftru- 
ment, and (as was mentioned) does nothing 
elfe but Perceivey as being incapable of 
Conjidering ov ReJIeSiingi Sen/itive Percept 
tion of any kind does really fignify and a- 
mount to no more, than a bare Reprefenta-- 
tion of fome corporeal Phenomenon or ex- 
ternal Appearance, as Colcur^ Soundy ^aftcj 
Odour y &c. without imparting or fiiggeft- 
ing to the Mind any thing of its Meaning 
and Importance, or telling it what Thought 
or Notion and Apprehenfion it ought to 
have of it ; as fome would fain periuade 
us it does. For had Senfe fiich a Talent 
or Ability , it would not be an Inftrument^ 
or Minifterial Faculty, but fuperior to Rea^^ 
fqn : it would be its Preceptor, or Mailer; 
and Inftruftor. Or rather, it muft be th© 
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fame thing with Reafm and TJnderJlanding%^^ 
fer no one imagines that the Mind hi^c^' 
im^ Undefjiandings^ or any other two, cnt^ 
more Faculties, which ad after the &xatf 
way or manner, or whofe Offices and Fua*' > 
^ons are alike. But a little Obfervatioli'' . 
and Refleftion may, I think, fatisfic anjp*^'* 
unprejudiced Perfoii of the contrary, viz. -* ^ 
tliat Senfe and the UnJer/iandirig are really^ 
two feveral and diftind Facultie& For to* 
give an Xnftance c^ two of Senfitii^ Per** 
ception, and of an Intelledual Notion and-' 

Conception, whereby they wiU appear to be' ' 
efientially different one from the other** 
The Hardnefs of a Body is perceived by 
the touchy as fcnnething which refifts tlie 
Hand, or any other Part cf tite Body 
which prefTes upon it: This is its Ap^ 
pearance to Set^e^ and all that is perceived 
by it. The Mind's Intellc<aual Notion of ^ 
Hardnefs is, that it is a Property or Quality,- • ' 
which fignifies that it belongs to Some-* 
thing, as an AfFeftion of its Being or Na^ 
ture, and depends, on it for its Exiftence, 
and being what it is ; which i^ a Percep- 
tion or Difcernment that, I believe, no one 
will afcribe to Senfe^ or can think it capa- 
ble 
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ble of. So likewife, when one Body, in 
Motion, moves another which is at Reft, 
by ftriking it : The Appearance of this 
to Sight, is a Body in Motion, ftriking 
another at Reft, whereupon fc^ows a Mo« 
tion in the Body which is ftruck. The 
Underftanding's Perception or ApprehenfiQU 
of this Appearance to Sight, is, that the 
Motion of the Body, which began upon 
its being Struck by another Body, was Pro- 
duced in it, or Caufed, by the other'$ Strike 
ing it. 

But, as may be obferved, it is not 
eafy, in abundance of inftances, fo to ex<^ 
prefs a Perception of Senfe^ as that fome 
Intelledhial Notion (hall not unawares creep 
in, and nungle it felf with it : or at leaft, 
we are feldom mindful, or take any care of 
our Words and Expreflions, fo as fufficient- 
ly and plainly enough to diftinguifti the 
one from the other. As in the Inftance . 
laft mentioned, where it is faid, that " the 
** Motion of a Body which was at Reft, 
" following upon the Striking of it by an- 
" other which was in Motion, is perceived 
" by Senfe." This at firft appearance is 
exprefs'd, as I may fay, after a truly fenfi- 
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ble manner, or fecms to contain nothing 
in it but mere Senfitive Perception. And 
fo I thought my felf, in firft Writing it 
down : Whereas, upon confidering it, 'I 
obferved that the Adtion of Striking, whicK 
here means a violent Shock or Impulfe, ancf 
implies fuch a force or ftrength of Motion 
as will Pufh or bear forwards what flands hx • , 
its way, and is capable of being Moved by 
it, isnot perceived by 5^77/^: all that it per- 
ceives being, that " one Body, which is at 
reft, or ftands idill, is touched by ano- 
ther Body which is in Motion, and that, 
" when Touched, it is Moved/* I fhould 
not fay moveJy but that it moves^ or is in 
Motion : and yet the Word unawares flip'd 
from me withoiK minding its Signification, 
which plainly implies an EfFedt. Neither 
is it right to fay, " the Motion of a Body 
following upon the Striking of it by ano- 
ther : " for the Particle upon^ as here 
ufed, denotes a Relation ; and no Relation 
of any kind is perceptible by Senfe : and 
therefore, not Motioriy and Reji^ confidered 
as Oppofites. 'Tis however very certain 
that we continually (peak after thefe and 
fuch like manners, without ever taking 
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the leaft notice that, in fo doing, we afcribe 
to Sen/e more than its Due, and rob the C/)r- 
derjianding of what does properly and of 
right belong to it. I had quite forgot (but 
which by no means ought to be omitted) 
that the word Body^ which fignifies Sub- 
ftance, is almoft conftantly ufed as if it 
were perceived by our Senfes, and we fcarce 
ever mention any fenfible Objedt or Ap- 
pearance, without either exprefsly naming 
it, or tacitly referring to it. Nay we fay 
in fo many Words, that " we fee and 
" feel Bodies and Subftances ; '* tho' Body^ 
or any material Subftance, does not fall un- 
der the Cognifance of Senfe^ but only of 
the Underjianding. 

Now, whether it be this cuftomary way 
of Speaking, which prevails fo much, that 
in mentioning or defcribing any Senjfitive 
Perception, we fcarce ever fail to join along 
with it fome Intelledtual Notion or Con- 
ception, (and, as we find, 'tis hard, at leaft 
troublefome, . to avoid doing it) in fuch 
manner as if it proceeded from, or were an 
a(5t of Senfe : Or whether it be the over- 
weening AfFeftion we bear to our Senies ; 
for the Love of any thing does ufually be- 

. get 
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get in us an Efteem for it, far beyond its 
juft and real Merit : Or whether it is, that 
we undervalue our Reafon and Underftand- 
ing, (as 'tis certain we are very apt to do) 
much more in proportion, than any of 
cur other Faculties and Endowments : Or 
whether the Im^ination has, in moft Men, 
fo much the afcendant over their Judg- 
ment and faculty of Difceming, that, in 
Under/landing what tbeyfee^ they fancy tb^ 
fee what they underjiand^ or fee the Intel'- 
ligibility (as I may call it) of an Objedl^ 
which is queftionlefs only perceivable or 
difcemable by the Underjiandingy and does 
in no wife fall under the Notice and Cog- 
nifance of Senfe ; and which may happen 
by our fenfidve Perceptions being followed 
fb clofe and quick by our Intelledxial No- 
tions, that they feem and appear to thofe 
who are not wary and circumfpedl enough, 
to be Afts of one and the fame Faculty. 
Whether any of thefe Motives and Induce- 
ments, or all of 'em together, or whatever 
clfe there may be, which (hould occafion fo 
great an Over-fight and Miftake, I fhall not 
prefume to determine: but fo in faft we 
find, that not only the Vulgar, or thofe who 

never 



never enquire into, or examine and rcflcdt 
on their own Thoughts and A6ks of Under- 
ftanding ; but €ven ibme Philofophers^ 
who have earneftly applied thcmfelves to 
the Study and Meditation of the Mind's 
Intellectual Powers, have fallen into this 
Ihameflil and opprobrious Error, fo deroga- 
tory and injurious to that noble and divine 
Endowment, which diftinguifhes Men frcnn 
Brutes ; whofe Perceptions 2rc the fame 
with ours, and to the full as good, tho^ 
without their having the leaft Underftand- 
ing, or any Thought or Notion at all of 
what they Perceive. And which being 
now eflablifhed into a Princi{^e, and made 
the Bails and Foundation of all their Do- 
€farines and Difcourfes concerning Rational 
and IntelleSiual Knowledgey 'tis become ne^ 
cefTary to refiite this Error, in ^ full and 
particular manner, and ihew that Senfe h 
not Intelligent. 

Were Senfe intelligent, or did the. Soul 
UnderJftand by its Powers of Senfationy it 
would follow that a Man's IntelleBs would 
be more or lefs clear, and quick and ready, 
according as his Senfes are more or lefs a- 
cute in difccrning. Whereas contrariwife, 
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we find that fcveral who are very (low and 
dull of Apprehenfion, and even Ideots; 
have and always had their Senfitive Facul* 
ties in as great Perfedtion as any whatever. 
Befides, fuppofing Brutes to be fenfibley (as 
there is all the reafbn in the World to be- 
lieve they are) Thofe of them which excel 
Men in their fenjitive Endowments^ (as ma- 
ny of them do) would likewife excel them 
in Natural JVit and Apprehenfion. And yet 
'tis very certain, fo far from this, that they 
are wholly deftitute of Reafon and Vnder^ 
Jianding. Neither is the natural InJiinSi 
and Sagacity of Brutes (of which there arc 
various Degrees in feveral Species of them) 
found to be anfwerable and proportionable 
to the acutenefs of their Senfes^ in which 
they likewife differ : Tho' doubtlefs their 
InJlinB is not comparable to Man's Reafon 
and Underjlandingy and fo is lefs removed 
from Senfey than the Vnderjianding is. 

Or admitting that Se7tjitive Perception 
were IntelleSlual Knowledge and Difcern- 
ment ; whatever is perceived by Senfe mufk 
be underftood in the Aft of perceiving it ; 
and, befides Senjitive Perception^ there could 
be no other Knowledge of fenfible Objeds^ 
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unlefs wc fhould abfurdly fuppofe the Mind 
to have two Faculties of Underftanding. 
So that the moft ignorant Perfon alive, 
or a very Ideot, in feeing and handlings for 
inftance, all the Parts of a Clock, as they 
are put together, with their feveral Move- 
ments, would know the Nature of this 
Machine as well as He that made it, be- 
caufe the Ideot perceives every thing as 
well. And there would be no difference 
between the Knowledge of an Architedt 
or Contriver of a Houfe, and That of a 
mere Mechanick, who being employed in 
the building and fafhioning of it, accor- 
ding to the Diredtions of the Other, does 
confequently fee all the Parts of itj and 
their feveral Formations and Diipofitions, 
as well as the Architedt Himfelf. 

To which may be added, that the Senfes 
do not labour or take any Pains to perceive 
their Objefts, unlefs by accident j as when 
an Objed: havens to be very fine or mi- 
nute ; and for the moft part they perceive 
prefently, and in an inftant. Whereas therc^ 
is frequently great Pains and Study, and 
much Time required, thoroughly to under-i^ 
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Jiand a Thing, which is eafily, and at once, 
perceived by Senfe. 

Again j Were SenJeThat which underjiands 
in us, there would be no ufe of judgment 
about fcnfible Objeflrs, where Senfe fails us. 
We could not, for inftance, apprehend the 
Nature of a Property or Sluality ; as, that it 
is a thing which cannot fiibfift by it felf, 
but requires a Subjeft to exift in ; as, v. gr. 
the Properties of Body cdled Extenpon^ 
Solidity^ Mobility y &c. becaufe we do not 
fee or feel any Subftance or Being which 
hath thefe Properties belonging to it, or we 
do not /^rm-u^ That which x^folid^extended^ 
and moveable. Neither could we know and 
underftand what is moft intelligible to us^ 
and what we cannot help underftanding 5 as 
our own Defigns and Intentions, and the 
Ends we propofe to ourfclves, in adting ; 
becaufe Senfe does not perceive them. And 
confequently (which is the reafon of my 
mentioning This) we could not know or ap- 
prehend the Ufe or End of any thing what- 
ever \ as fiippofe, of our Organs of Senla- 
tion, and of the Limbs and Members of 
the Body, which we continually employ 

in 
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in the feyeral occafiops we h^ive for themj 
it being unqueftipn^Wy one and the fame 
Faculty, which knows aiu| apprthends the 
Nature of any Defign^ml Intention, confi- 
dered as the Mind's owij AQ^ and which 
underftands the VCq and End of any thing 
which is external and perceived by our Senjef. 

It is likewife coiifiderable, that we fre- 
quently mifunderftand a diing, or have a 
-falfe Notion and Apprehenfion of it, when 
we however perceive it as truly and exa<3:ly, 
as there is need or occafion by bur Senfes : 
of which there are fo many Inftances ob- 
vious to every one, that it \yere time loSji 
to give Any. And on the other hand, we 
make a right Judgment, when Senfe is mi- 
jftaken, or mifreprefents the pbje<3: to us : 
As in thinking that the Moon, tho' it ap- 
pears flat, is globular; becaufe when the 
Sun does not fhine full or diredly upon that 
fide which is oppofite to us, there is only 
a part thereof eijlightned by it : But were 
the Moon flat, the Sun by fhining, tho' ob- 
Jiqyely, would enlighten the whole fide. 

But that which moft plainly declares and 
evinces fen/itive Perception not to be the 
fanie with Underjianding^ is, thaf every Zf/- 
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telleStual ASi hath the true Nature and 
Eflence of fuch an Adt, without any re- 
gard at all being had to the Truth of 
Senjiiive Perception : that is to fay, wHc?^ 
ther the S^fis do repr efent an Objedt right- 
ly, dr not i or, which is ftill more to our 
Purpofe, fhould its; Appearance to Senfe 
have no Foundation at all of Reality, and 
be nothing elfe but a mere Shew and Seem- 
ing only J This makes no manner of diffe- 
rence, and is not toatetial in the Cafe ; 
it is ftill an Aft of Under/landing. Thus, 
to conceive that Colour is a Property of 
Body, hath the true Nature of an Intcl- 
ledhial Aft, tho', upon Examination, it 
fliould be found to be no Property of it j 
and that this Phenomenon, call'd Colour^ 
hath its Exiftence in the Soul only. 

And in confequence hereof it is, that 
the Mindj in Examining into, or Refleft- 
ing on any of its Notions, as Effence^ Pro^ 
ferty^ Power, ASt, Caufe, J?^^^, and the 
like, which is in order to fee whether they 
are in all Refpeds True, or Juft and Right; 
confiders them as in Themfelves, or ab- 
ftradtly from the particular Beings or Ex- 
iftences to which they are applicable, vv^ith- 
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out being at all concerned or thinking it 
material, whether they are Applicable to 
them, or not : Or it weighs and is intent 
upon their Rationality only, without hav- 
ing any regard to the particular Things 
which they may concern, or have to do with. 
Whereas there is no other Confideration to 
be had of the Truth or Falfenefs of 5m- 
fitive Perception y but only in reference to 
the Objefts or Things perceived ; viz. 
whether or no they are really fuch as they 
appear to be. And thereforer, for the Dis- 
covering whether a fenfible Appearance be 
true or falfe, it would fignify nothing to 
confider or examine into the A61 of per*- 
Ceiving : All that can be done in the Cafe, 
being the comparing die fame Objefl: with 
itfelf, according as it may happen differently 
to affed: our Scnfes : as v. gr. the Shape of 
a. Steeple, which at a diftance appears 
Round, upon a near Approach is found to^ 
be' Square. But this is not the way of 
finding but the Truth of a Notion : for if 
True, or Right, (confidered I niean ab^ 
ftraftedly, and as an A6t of pure Under* 
(landing) it can only appear to be fo from 
its Rationality^ or becaufe agreeable to the 
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Judgment and Sentence of right Reiaioii^ 
tirhich pronounces ia Thought or Nbtion eq 
be Right, when confiftent with it felf, and 
when it hath every Thing which properl]^ 
belongs to it, or ought to be included in it^ 
and nothing that is foreign^ or unneceflaiy 
and fuperfluous. And therefore (as was faid^' 
it matters nothing, whether we are Miftaken^ 
or notMiftaken, in the Sefafible Appearances 
of Things, to which any of out Notioili* 
are applicable. Philofophers indeed^ in 
difcourfing of Caufe, EffeSi^ P&wer^ A^-^ 
£cc. do frequently introduce the mention 
of Senfible Objects, and appeal to our Per* 
ceptions of them ; But this is only by Way 
of Illuftration, and for Inftance or Exam> 
pie's fake \ and is not intended to prove 
and declare the Juftnefs and Rationality of 
thefe and other Notions. For the Ration 
nality of a Notion does not certainly de-« 
pend on any Thing it is applicable to, bew 
caufe it may be confidered in it felf, ab% 
ftra<aiy from every Thing we perceive, or 
to which it is applicable ; or without be- 
ing applicable to any Thing. 

The Mind alfo, upon the ftriflefl: Ex^ 
wnination of fome of its Thoughts and 
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Notibns, is firmly perfuaded, and hath the 
utmoft Aflurance of their Truth and Ger- 
taiilty : as of the Pf ccedency of every Caufe 
toitsEffeSt^ ^nd the Itnpoffibility of any 
Thiftg's Exiftiiigi ahd not Exifting, at the 
fafne time : and of the feveral Relations 
which its Notions have to one another ; as 
thftt of Part to IVboky and of ASlion to 
a P6w6r 6f ASiing. Wherfeas no one can 
be fo Well aflulred of the Truth of any of 
his Senfitive Perceptions y but that he may 
reffonably eiiough entertain fome Doiibt, 
whether, in all Refpeds at leaft, they arc 
really fuch as they feem and appear to 
be. • 

Arid there is thi§ remarkable Difference 
betWeefi an Adt of Vnderftanding^ and the 
Perception of Senfcy even as to their out* 
l¥ard AfpecS knd Appearance (if I may have 
leave to life fiich to E3q)refl[ion) which is;, 
that the Former hath a native and inhe- . 
rent Luftrfe in it, whereby it becomes Vi- 
fible and Gbnfpicuoiisj like a luminous 
Bckiy, which difcovers it felf by its own 
proper and genuine Light : And every in- 
telledual Aft, Thought or Notion, when 
Bight and Pferfeft, is, as I may fay, Tran- 
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ment of their feveral Natures, than oite 
who never minded his own Thoughts^ nor 
took any Pains to recogniie and reviie theni 
And he will thereby alfo acq[uire a tnof^ 
fure and fteady Exercife of his Rational and 
intelledhial Faculties^ efpecially if he toodE^ 
Care to reduce his Notions and Adts of Un^ 
derjianding into a regular Syftem^ or prof 
per and ydk Order^ that fo he may the bct^ 
ter and more eafily £>ifcern and take a View 
of their feveral Habitudes and Relaticmf 
to one another. But what advantage | 
woiiid a Man rcap^ by Gonfidering cwr 
kefledting ever fo long on his A6ts Cff SeeK 
ingy Hearings Peelings &c. ? Would \m 
thereby Underftand more than he did beforof 
of them ; or of what he perceives by them ? 
Or ; would he be able to fee^ hear^ or Jeel^ 
the better for it ? 

Another Gonfideration is^ that any Ob-* 
jedl^ fo far as it appears Intelligible ^ is c6-» 
garded by the Mind, as fomething which 
is fit and proper for the Exercife and EiU^ 
ployment of the Underjianding. Thus foP 
Inftance, the Matter or Frame and Propof ^ 
tion of the Human feody, fo foon as taken 
J^Qtice of, and perufed with toy degrefe of 

Attention, 
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Nor muft we forget to obferve, that 
Senfiblc Pleafures and Delights, efpecially 
if a Man abandons himfelf up to them> 
do very much weaken the ^Mind's Intelle- 
dhial Powers, and blunt and dull the Edge 
of the Underjianding. Whereas, if the 
Plcafure of Senfe were the Plealiire of the 
Underjianding, it would encreafe its Force 
and Virtue, and fharpen and quicken it : 
for we find, that whoever takes a more 
than ordinary Delight in any particular Stu- 
dy or fort of Learning, does proportiona- 
bly make a greater and quicker Progrefs 
and Advancement in it ; becauie it is of the 
Nature of Pleafure to animate and invigo- 
rate, and add Force and Strength to That 
which is fenfible of it. 

And Experience informs us, that Serife is 
very much hurt and impaired by the vio- 
lent Impreflion of an Object. Thus the 
Sight is dim'd by the Rays of the Sun fhin?- 
ing direftly upon it ; and the Hearing i& 
dulled by very loud Noifes and piercing 
Dinns. Which tho' it proceeds from the 
nice and delicate StruiSture of the Organs ; 
yet fince the contrary happens in the TJn^ 
dxrjianding^ this proves that the Soul does 

not 



not think by an Organ, and confequemlv 
does not under/land by its Senfes. Fof it if 
of the Nature of an Organ, to fuflfer and te 
be difturbed, arid put out of its right Tone 
and Temper, by the Vehemence of an Ob- 
jeft, or when it is violently moved and -a- 
gitated by it. Whereas the TJnderjiandim 
grows more capable, and more vigofous 
and a6tive, by engaging with Objedls that 
give it the hardeft and moft laborious Exer- 
cife \ and the more it is ftrained and agitat- 
ed, the ftronger and more powerful it 
grows, 

And further yet; the Senfes do not im- 
prove or perceive the quicker and better 
by long Ufe and Exercife ; or perceive the 
worfe for Difufe. For a Child hears and 
fees as well as a Man : And fhould a Man 
fleep for feveral Years together, he would 
not, upon a thorough waking and rowzing 
himfelf, feCy hear^ or feel the worfe. But 
the Underjianding grows dull and heavy and 
languid, by long Intermiffion of Employ- 
ment, and nothing fharpens and quickens it^ 
like conftant Study and Exercife. 

But, in the next place, to make appear the 
utter Incapacity of Senfe for Underjianding. 
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I fay therefore, that a corporeal Ot^ed of any 
kind whatfoevar (and Senfe perceiveth no- 
thinjg elfe) is no otherwife intelli|ible, than 
from its Significancy, or as it means, im- 
ports, or denotes fomething that is intelligible, 
as not being immediately, or of it felf, in- 
telligible. And which is what every one's 
prefent OWervation ot immediate Refle(ftion 
does naturally fuggeft to him concerning 
fuch Objefts : as will evidently appear from 
hence ; That in deflring to know, or have 
our Underftandings informed about, any 
Phenomenon which is new to us, or we do 
not yet apprehend, nor can tell what to 
make of it, we always naturally ask this 
Queftion, and which if refolved, we think, 
will fatisfy our utmoft Curiofity, and put 
an End to all our Impatience of knowing^ 
viz. fFbaf does itjignify and denote^ or what 
is its Meaning and Importance ? A plain in- 
dication, that the Perception of a corporeal 
Phenomenon is not the XJnderfianding of it ; 
and that it muft be, as it were, interpreted, 
before it can be underftood ; and that the 
Knowledge of it is nothing elfe but its Inter^ 
pretation. And indeed all the feveral Pbe^ 
mmena in Nature, fo far as they appear in- 
8 telligiblc 
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telligible to us, are (as I may call thetn) fb 
many natural i3/^^/)^/ifoV^, eachofw^hich 
hath a certain Meaning and Iniportance ; 
and the Difcovery whereof is a fort of Inr 
terpretation j or the underftanding thehi is 
the Knowledge of their feveral Meanings 
and Significations. 

That which, in any fenfible or corporeal 
Being, fignifies or maketh it to jfignify, I 
ihall beg leave to call in general its Form. 
So diat, under Form^ I would comprdierid 
every thing perceivable by our Senfes thac 
ferves to fignify and denote to us any Vnv 
tue^ Power, or Capacity of flich a Beings 
any Property or Quality belonging to it, or 
the End and Ufe it feems defigned for. And 
which are the only things intelligible in cor- 
poreal Objedtsy coniidered, I niean, naked- 
ly in themfelves, and without their Relati- 
ons to other Exiftences which they may 
concern or have to do with j and coniider- 
ed as fo many particular Beings^ and not in 
general, under fuch Notions and Concep- 
tions as are alike applicable to every things 
and fo do not declare the particular Nature 
of any thing. For Example's fake ; the 
Form of an Ox fignifies Strength^ and 

that^ 
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that of a Grey-hound denotes Swiff ne/s, or 
a Power bf nidvihg it^ Limbs iiimbly arid 
with gi'tfat Speed Now fUppoie that an 
Cbc could run fafteif than a Gf ey^hound^ 
or a Gr6y-hound draw alid cai^ry more 
Weight than an Ox ; their ffevCf al Fbrms^ 
i. e. the Fafhion, Iftulk^ or Siz^, and 
the Proportion of th^ir feveral Limbs, and 
refpedive fiodies, would be wholly unfig-^ 
nificant; ^nd fb nothing could hi und&f* 
ftood of eithei: of thdfe Crbatiireg, as to 
the two Virtues and Abilities 1 have men-^ 
tiofitfd, viz the Strength of the One, and 
the Swiftnefs of the Other. So likewife the 
Farm of the Harid (by which is Underftood' 
not only the Shap6 imd Fafliion, but thci 
Numbei" of its Parts, their Confiftericy or 
Compa(!Stnef^ dieir being jointed, flexible^ ,- 
^c.) iignifies and denotes that die Hand ia ^ 
an Infixument, or a Thing proper and com-« 
mOdiou^ for managing, or grafping and 
wielding Boclies. And They who are skilled 
in Anatdmy dd always confider the Ufe of 
any Patt of the Body, as a thing which isi 
fignified and denoted by its particular Form, 
or Make and Coriftitution. As fbr the 
Properties or Qualities of Bodies^ we un« 

D derftand 
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derftand very £e»f o^ ^e«i, h^^fi we. 4qi„ 
not dUcoye^ hovy pr: tgr \ylwit- tJ\qf sa?e, 
%nifiedj becauf^ tUe Cp;iftiaiup^s*i q^ 
Bpdie?, ojQ, wljticjbt ||jey. depemt ; ve u^ 
kp,o,wn ta i^s, pr n^ fijfiieJieiwiy difc^rpea 
by, omr Senfes. Bw; were tjiefe, lilPrpJ?^^* 
and exactly perpeiy^ by us, th^y wpyl^ ;^o-. 
cbubt appear fignjj^^iyf^ ^d, ejg?rei^yf cjf^ 
the feveral Pi;opertjies^ pd Q}J||^iei^ wJ^dbu 
ibyjr ftpm thein, a^ tJ^irnamr3,%nd.ifl?WJffrr? 
dji^te ConJfequenc^s j^ ^ t^cy. iRcailfl, a5.i% 
VKcjce, d©t%r^ £yj,d nppfy tliejtn, tp. i|s, ^f^i. 
a$ tp Mat^^n^Pf^ Sj^hei^es. oc figW^"^ 
^9^ are, ftriftljj fgja^g, (a«vwiy j^gj|.' 
Fprmsy tho' well enough difcer^/jd by n% 
yet their Prpp/erties; dp ^^.z^Vf^ 'vpxpsfp;. 
diately or at %flt Yipvir, ^o he fig|{iifiaJr^Jf, 
them. The Rj5^on. wjherepf is, tjo^ ft^<^ 
ftand in need, o^ beiflg d^pppnf^jlteji} oi^ 
made known by. a M|edttJn\ aa it ig/<;a}^^ , 
But however the Dpcuonftra^tipflij pf j^;^ . 
Property aJwayg. refers to the„Signi^ftr^9y; 
of the Shape or Figure j and, is, no. fopnei^ 
underftood, but the Figure ^ge^s l]^goi$r: 

cative of the Property de]]^onf^a,<;p4> ^^ ',■ 
indeed the very End of the D^qpypnjftrajtion^ • 
is. to nuke appear fuch itfii Sig^ififiancy. 

' ■"" '" The* 



TheRcafon we affigned, why any cor- 
poreal Ob}cdt or fcnflble Appearance is fo 
hr only inteUigibk, a$^ k figi>iiies or un- 
p^ts ibiher&LHg, oi^^e:. becaufe not imme-« 
diatjdy or of itfelf iateHigible, relies and is 
founded on another Reaibn, natnely^ that 
nothing bm whair h m its Nature mteHedhi* 
a^ csait to immediately underftood, or is of 
ii( felf intelligible 5 for confequently acor- 
^feal Bxiftffice, whkh is not jfoch, cam 
be^ only undnstilood by its fignifying or im«- 
fjfdrting a^d denc^dng what is^ intelkduaL 
And That albner £s in ks Nature or truly andf 
properly ]9nt&lte(5hial, which cannot be at all 
fircemed^ Without being at the iame time 
wtdi^ftoody as V. gf. the Mind's Thoughts 
ot> Notions aiid Conceptions of Things, its 
Defi^is^aDdflntenriiKis, itsFacukies of Un-* 
d<»9(]biK£kg aiid< Willing, its moral Habitsi 
called Virtues^ and Vices, its rational Pafli- 
ons of Admk^adon. and Curiofity, or a^ Y>^ 
fire- of Knowledge, with \diatever befides 
caw be aittribuad or afcribed to the Nature 

« 

of % R:ationalr and fiiteiligeniD Being, oc 
wbick are the proper Confequeaces and Re- 
ftilts^^of its? kltdledxial Powers and Gapaci- 
ties. Fov tlU»: apty of Thefe £hould be ai 
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all perceivedy and not be immediately urtf 
derjloody or appear in themfelves intelligi-^ 
ble, is a nlani&ft Contradiction. Wheraaft 
the Handy for inftance, may be perceivedy 
without being underjioody or without cmeV 
having this Notion and Apprehenfion of il^ 
viz. That " it is an- Inftrument, or a; 
•* Thing properly framed for th^ fever^ 
" Ufes it is put to ; " and z T'riangle may 
be perceived, without having a Knowledge 
of its Properties, which is underftanding 
the Nature of this Figure. So that ihcy 
become intelligible, only by Means of tha 
Notions applicable to them, and which arc^ 
properly intelleftual, becaufe they are Adts 
of the Underjiandingy or the Mind enter-. 
tains and has them, merely by vertuc of 
and in the Ufe and Exercife of that Faculty., 
And copfequently, take from the Hand the 
Notion of its Ufefulnefs, and confider the 
fenfible Appearance of a Triangky with- 
out thinking of ^y of its Properties, and 
neithef of them is intelligible, or falls un-^ 
der the Cognifance of the Underftanding. 

And whereupon (as I may obferve by the 
way) it follows that no AfFedtion of Body 
can be intelledtual or rational^ or of the 

fame 
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fame Nature with that which is attribut- 
able or may be afcribed to an intelligent 
Being, V. gr. Motion^ which is the pro- 
per and fole AA of Body, cannot be an 
A<5t of Underjianding 5 nor any Quality of 
Body be a Virtue or Vice, becaufe they are 
not immediately or of themfelves intelligi- 
ble ; or they may be feen or felt^ and yet 
liot underjiood. Nor (as muft neceflarily 
follow, as being convertible) can any A(fl 
or Operation of the Under/landings or any 
Virme or Vice, be a Corporeal AfFed:ion 5 
becaufe Thefc, and whatever elfe can be at- 
cribed to the Mind's rational or intelledlual 
Nature and Endowments, are immediately 
or of themfelves intelligible; it being a 
Contradiction, as was faid, that they fhould 
be at all perceived^ and not be at the fame 
time underftoody or without their appearing 
intelligible to That which perceives them. 
And therefore, for any one to fay, that in 
the bar? Aft of perceiving any fenfible Ap- 
pearance, as in feeing a .Colour ^ hearing a 
Sounds tajling a Flavour^ &c. he under- 
ftands them, as he does the Others^ or, in- 
deed at all, is not only contrary to every 
pae's Experience, but very (hocking and 

D ^ offcnfivQ 
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offenfive to Reajon^ and at once pat;$ an e^. 
to all IJ{g of Thought and RefleSHon. 

Now to apply what hath been difpowrlt 
ed to the Purpofe it was intend^4 &r • N41 
one can (o much as fufpe^: or koagine, db^it 
the iS^^^/^i do any of diem percewe t}|e 3i^ 
nificancies or Meankigs and Importances: qC 
their own Objects $ or can 4?ny th^t iydi t|; 
Difcernment and Apprehenfiop 19 ^ A^ ef 
Jteafon and Underjlandir^g. An(l ipqsl^g^e{lt^; 
ly 5^^, tho' it muil be allowed €9 percei'^^ 
thofe Things which are Objeias of JUiqfkPf 
and Under/landings yet it doi^ ii0( for si} iIm^: 
underjiand them, or it dogs set percfiv^d 
what is intelligible in theiDi <$Qn^eredMr 
intelligible. 'Tis evident th^r^fpre that th«i- 
Ufe and Office of the Senfes^ in ^n iQtfilsBr 
gent Being, is, as was ^id in the Beginning^ 
no more than to exhibit er reprefent to k . 
the Forms and Appearance^ of cQrpQres4 
Beings and Exiftences. And for the Feafi-* 
blenefs hereof, or the Poffibility of Aeir 
doing this, without undcrftaading any thing • 
of their own Perceptions, it may I think 
be thus, plainly and appoiateiy enough^ iU' 
luftrated and fet forth, A Man (as is eafy/ 
to fuppofe) may be able ta xw4 wd prqfr. 
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flSuiicS iht Words of a Lattguage he kiiowS 
ihg of, fo well, that another skilled ih 
the Language can liridfeirftand the trxxt 
Seriie aha Meaning of what he reads tb 
him. 'i'is ih ftich like Sort or Manner, that 
fhe Senfes perceive and reprfefent their Oh-i 
]t^k to the Mihd : "frlbey do hbt underfiaM 
the Meanings of their owtt Percfeptions'and 
Repfereht'atiohs : but the Il^tnd dt XJnder^ 
fiizhdihg knows aha perceives their Mean- 
ings ; or knows the Utterance of thi 
SenjfeSy tho' they themlelyfes do riot un* 
derftand a Word or Syttab'le' of What thej^ 
utter. 

*1Co af gtie likewife frdiii the Ihcapacity of 
Senjey for AHtraSting, Comparing, and Re- 
fleSirig ; which are Adts of the Mrnd that 
have a Tendency to rational and intelleftuai 
Knowledge, tho* they be hot dcStiially fiidn 
Knowledge ; arid, ffoih their tefpecftive Ufes 
arid QualificJaitioris, are abfoltitciy requifitc 
to the knowing arid underilanding o^ 
Things. 

By abjira^ngy I do not nriean generali:^^ 
ingy or ranking things into kinds arid 
Sorts, (for this riiay weu enbUgh be refer^cJ 
to the Fewer of ftefleStiori) btxt hb tnore 
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than noting or obferving feparately and dtp ■ 
ilindly the feveral Exiftences that are ifoun^ 
in diverfe Obje<fts, or that me^ together iq 
pne and dbe f^me thing. Now It is not t^. 
be ferioufly thought or imagined that di^v 
Sight ^ the moft acute and bufy of oui(^- 
Senfesy does, in viewing a Globe of Brafi^ 
perceive its round Form or Shape to be one 
Thing, apd i^ Ihining yellow Colour, an? 
other, c£ a di|Ferent Kind and Nature icoa^ 
it. The Senfes (not to l?e over-awed by the- 
great /^uthprity of fome of their z^oup^ 
Patrons afid ^dvoca^tes, but fp ^^eak thq 
Truth freely and impartially, and withou^ 
difguifing pr, as we fay, mincing the A^-^ 
tcr) are never gopd ^t perceiving any thii^ 
alone, or by it felf, but when they area£f 
fe(3:ed by it ; and what does not affeft tfada^ 
they fcarcc ever mind or take any notice oC 
and fo it very often entirely cfcapes theic 
Knowledge, and is as much, without their 
Cogttifance a§ if it had never come before 
them. The Sigbfy for inftance, is raof|; 
afFefted with Colour, and very rarely takes 
notice of the Form, or Shape of a things 
beqaufe it does not affed: it. Whereas^' 
|he Form is by thc^ Mind and XJnderJlandiw 
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jmuchmorc heeded and rcgardc^^ as beii^ 
far more confiderable to it xhzn Colour. Sp 
that the Sight (were it capable of diftin-.^ 
guKhii^ at all) would find a greater Differ^ 
epgc between a Mue Globe^ and z yellow one. 
than between a Cu6e^ and a Gkiey tha^ 
were both of the &mt Cdoun And fo 
likewife the Touch would find a greater 
Difierence between two Globes, one of 
which was hoty the other coU^ than be« 
tween the Shapes of zCuie and zGIobe^ 
jbecaufe more afieded by Heat and Cold^ 
(l^n by Shape or Figure^ l^t the Difi^nco 
of the Figures be never fo great. And i; 
is true in YzSt and Experience, that in a^ 
bundance of Inftances we take Notice of 
|he fhining and glaring Colours of Bodies 
without ever minding or obierving their 
Shapes and Figures ; which is, when Sen/e 
does as it were a^ alone, or as tho' we per« 
ceived }ikj; mere Animals, without making 
ufe of our difcerning Faculty, But to 
remm to db? Bufinefs in hand ; There it 
no airivir^g gt th^ Knowledge or TJnder^ 
Jianding of apy thing perpeived by Sen^^ 
(or indeed of any thing elie) but by cons- 
idering it a$ a |Ku:ticular Rxiftcnce, wfaicl\ 

n 



i* *rfi« isWeftieant by ^^i^/./u.,*.!./;. A&d 
This is a ^^Idftfideration or Thought whicft 
■ I believe nd bne will < fer to afcribe to any 
of the Settjh. Ahfira6iion, I fay, is ablb* 
lutely ncccflary to the framing any No- 
fi<»l of Ojndejttion lout any thing what- 
tfTcri k being im dIc to know wMf 
ifty- thirig \iy o*- to have any Underftani- 
i^ br ApprtAetifion of its Nature, witlj; 
. out I'l^gaMklilg tind co idering it abftraft- 
fy and ftp^tra^cly > every thing elfe. 
Thofe, for mftatice, we do not confide*- 
file Figuff df a G/e^f, ibftradtly from th6 
Suhfiance of \vhich it confifts, as whether 
of Brajsj Stane^ or IVood ; and from its Cd- 
iiHir, as whether ^/hc, yellow, or wA/f ? ; Wid 
«afl never know the Nature or Eflertce 6\ 
tlus F^re, or be able to tnake it the fiiB^ 
jfcd Matter of our Thought and Conteifl- 
pktion. But perhaps there is no Inftahce 
TlrfiatCTei'that- will better declare the Ule-^ 
folnefs andNedeflity of AbJiraBion^ in or- 
itt to the knowing and difcerning rightly 
die EflehCe rf a thing, than That of a 
Tuncj Which to appearance may be (o 
varied ■^tf'diyerfified In its Modulations, 
l^y' tlit d H IBW >il Manners of Performance, 






0r hf onfy jpkyittg it m brfbittiiMiiQs of fe^ 
veralJGivia^ as a Fl»ite, and n Harpfiche^d^ 
(hat a Man^ mdib has not ^ prcc^ gboi 
Ear, vr3L\ ibuce be able to kmiwittt>li» 
the Same. From wKkh it is ^ain thftt 
dac £ar, or Audithre Faculty^ did' it p^^ 
ceives S^umts^ dote A6t peradive Md4dj^ ^ 
Harmony ; and that vHbeii k hi^rs i^?dr Jd 
well ail the pat tieulaf SouikIs^ or tl^ (kf^^ 
ral Notes c^ a iTune, it d<^9 liot ^r ^ 
th« ]aM)W or undefftand any tibiidg of iU 
Nature, or k does not kiiow a TUne to h§ 
a Tune. 

• As Smje does not ahftraiSiy ib neiii^ 
does^ it con^itti 1 wd Witboot Oonlpftrihg i^ 
is plainfy unpoffilde to difcover any Rda« 
tion whati^OT y or indMd th6 Di^^ence of 
any one Thing from anther : fo that if dk6 
S^s do not t^W^ata^^ di^ can in tnitfr 
difcem no mafiner df Diftii^ion in their 
Objeft^: bat the doings which are diftin^ 
giiUhable % di|i Mind ^ Uhd&ffandihg^ ar^ 

« 

to Them oaly ft^niimy naked Appearanees, 
widiout their having mpf Kno>v46dg^or Dif-- 
c^mnent of di6i# Di^erende^ f^or to c^ 
ftii^i(h betvi^Mn any p^ diifigs^ in tHi in^ 
tel)^aual MaoMr, <>r i^ ad 1^ kaVe an^ 

true 
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true Knowledge or Notion of thdr D]£R»w 
ence» it is requiiite, after havii^ iirft per- 
ceivedthem, to ieparate them in the Mindt 
or to confider them feparately, whicfaLii 
AbJlraStimi and then to compare them tcii 
gedier ; which are Operations that no oiiB . 
can think any of the Senfes capable^ b£ 
And z& in dift)ogui0iing things, io in dSl?. 
ceming thf ir jRelations, it is neceflary ti 
aiftraSi and c(mpare\ tho' in dbe latetff 
fhefe two A^ are, generally fpeaking, 'mbiib 
taken notice of, becauie more expre& an3 
formal- The Senfes^ as every one's Es^6*« 
. rience may fatisfy him, are, in compari»^ 
made ufe of only as Inftruments to 0mw. 
and difcover to us the fenfible Appearjfhca. 
of the Things we have a Mind to compare 
together. When we would compare^ for in?*, 
fbnce, the (wo Hands ; we firft look at oni^ 
and then at the other: whereupon, hear-*. 
ing in pur Mind x\^fenjibk Appearance o£ 
eaqh^ ws compare thenj together, or mit^ 
tually one wiUl the pther. In which, there^ 
fore, tho' the Sight difcov^rs to us that one 
Hand hath the Appearance of fuch a Size 
or Magnimde, and fudi a Make or Fafhi-* ^ 
on, and fiich a Colour; and fo likewifq 
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fliews the fame thing of the other Hand 1 
yet the Sight does not difcover to us their 
Relation^ which is the Refemblance of the 
two Hands, in Size, Make, and Colour: 
becaufe, as it is faid, it ierves no otherwife 
than as an Inftrument which we employ 
and mak&uie of, to fhew us the Things we 
intend to compare together ; in like manner 
as a Meafure is made ufe of, in applying it 
to two Magnitudes or DimeniSons, whicK 
we have a mind to compare with one ano- 
ther ; or a Ballance, when we would weigh 
one Body againfl another. And yet (agree* 
ably to what hath been noted) 'tis cuftoma- 
ry, nay it is almoft our conftant Phraie and 
fkmiliar way of exprefling our real 
Thoughts and Sentiment of the Matter, to 
fay, that we fee with our Eyes the Reiem- 
blances of thmgs, or the Equality of two 
Magnitudes which are near enough to one 
another to be compared together : Tho', as 
I am apt to believe, no one would venture 
to fay, that he compares with his Eyes or 
Faculty of Sight. We are therefore oblig* 
ed from the Force of this Argument, viz. 
That the Senfes do not compare^ to acknow- 
ledge, that they are utterly incapable of 

difcover- 
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tue of ^Man, «o be ^ Mw, or to bring 
tb« Mawer more clofe and home ta him^ 
tbe Statwe of \m M^ej, to be hkNfofter* 
be r^ar^ls it no otherwife tha^ be vfou)4 
6fx a^y coxnmoo Mafs. of Sron^ or 9ra£% . 
tbat W PP %b Bj^mblance cwved oa it, 
E[p vfill, according tp the FaWe i« -<^J§^* 
let gjO the Sul^fi^fr fpF the SJ?adjm. or -R?t 
f^b^we,i Buttbekarned]^ytholc^ifl:%$^ 
ryc^iog of his ever dUizoveriqg the fon4. 
EJ^oir aad IV^iftate hi?, bad beep; guilty of,, 
For hoAyever Brutes are introduced by this 
esyuajly divefting^ and iflftniQive MorOilif^ 
a& DifcouriAOg an4 A<^ng like KAtional Be^ 
ings \ jj^ it woijjd, have been abfurd awJ 
incongruous to, the lafl; degree^ that a Brut^ 
A<9ing and BehaVJflg Uke it {e[f, (hould at 
tbe &i?^ time be repte^nted as having 

Heafpn^ or Wfkipg xiie 9$ ^Ti&wig-ife.and -Rtfr 

IJoyv feeing that the Natures of Thingsi^ 
cpA^dered in themfelves^ and their, Relati-^ 
ons to, OQe another, do comprehend what-* 
eyier is ^. be kiown and underftood of 
thems ^ there is no apprehending the 
Nature of a Thing, without confidering 
*^t^ra£leJIy from every Thii^ elfe j and it 

'is 
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is impoflible to diicover ordifcem theRebb^ 
tions of Things, any otherwife than tgf 
Comparing the Things related together; airil. 
Ibrafinuch as Senje does neithtir AkftrlUH^ 
IKMT Compare % it is undeniably confeqpeift: 
hereupon, diat Stnfe does not XJnderfimtiii 
or does hot pferceive any Thing that xi Mm, , 
telligible^ as Intelligibky inthd Objeds of inf 
Perception. What doth gdnmlly mclidl' 
and induce moit Peo^ld to £mcy that, !( 
Seeing with their Eyes the Things th^ 
Underftand, it is, with their Eyes or Senir 
of Seeing, they Underftand them, is |M9!^" 
haps, becaufe our Intelledtual Notidntft tsdt 
Conceptions do often So immediately ' iij^ 
company our Senfitive Perceptions, or fcP» 
low them fo clofe and quick, that 1^ €x% 
apt to fancy and imagine, that our Aft of 
Seeingy and Underftandingy is but one add 
the fame Adt. Whereas, to any one that 
will but a little Confider and Reflect, there 
will appear a wide and vaft Difference, be- 
tween perceiving with our Eyes, or other 
Senfes, the Things that are intelligible, and 
perceiving their Intelligibility, which fir' 
Underftanding them : Between Perceiving; 
for inftance. That Thing which is a Pn»^' 

pergr 
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perty or Quality, and Perceiving or Ap- 
prehending it to be a Quality: Between 
Perceiving the Things that are related, and 
Perceiving or Difcerning their Relations. 
And if there be fuch a Difference, then 
k is certain that, in afcribing Underjiand-- 
ing to Senfey we commit as great an Ab- 
furdity, as if we fhould fuppofe the Sight to 
bear Soundsj or the Fancy and Imagination 
to have Judgment, or Prudence and Dif- 
cretion. 

The laft Aft of the Mind I mentioned, 
as requifite to Intelledtual Knowledge, (tho' 
it be not always or continually fo, but on- 
ly in ibme Cafes, or on Ibme Occafions) is 
RefleBion ; an Argument which, after what 
hathbeen faid, may feem fiiperfluous 5 how- 
ever let it be thrown in, exabundanti. See- 
ing that Senfey as we very well know, is 
incapable of Reflecting, it can therefore 
have no Knowledge that proceeds from Re-- 
JteSlioriy or is no otherwife to be acquir- 
ed than by it. Among innumerable In- 
ftances of the Neceflity there is of Refledt- 
ing, efpecially to know the Rea6)n or Caufc 
of a Thing, I (hall pitch only upon one, 
that is feei^iingly very obvious to Senfe. It 
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IS the Interception of Light cauied by ^ 
Opake Body flanding before it^ or its heiMf 
between the'Iumihous Body, and us. NcMRT 
'tis impofiible to know that the Opake Bo? 
dy- intercepts the Light, without fecredy 
Refledting, that if there were po fuch Bq^ 
dy before it, there would be no Int^fcep* 
tion of Light. And fince the Eye or S^i^ 
of Seeing does not, as we zx^ very certaiog 
make this Reflection, it undbhiably follow 
that it has no Notion or Knowledge ^ 
what is meant by Interception, or the 
Caufe of fuch hindrance of Light. 

Beiides thefe Arguments, there are jwt 
two more I (hall mention, which I believe; 
upon Examination, will appear to be thiv> 
roughly Evidtive and indeed Demonftrativc, 
that Senfe is incapable of Underfianding. . 

The firft is, that Senje is not Co^toifs^ 
or, which fignifies alike to our Purpofci 
that the Soul is not Confcious by its having 
Senfe, or from its Senfitive Endowments : 
and which I fliall firft prove, before I make 
my Ufe of it. That no one of the Senies 
is privy to, or hath any Manner of Know- 
ledge of the Perceptions of any other Senie^ 
is moft certain and unqueftionable. And 

feeing 
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feeing it is undoubtedly one and the fame 
Confcioufnefs which difcerns and takes Cog- 
nifance of the Perceptions of all the feveral 
Senfcs, as it does of the Ads of Under- 
ftanding. Imagining, Remembring, ^c. 
it undeniably follows that the Senfes, which 
are ignorant of one another's Perceptions, 
are none of them Confcious of their own 
particular Perceptions ; or they do not 
Gonfcioufly know that they Perceive at all^ 
or that the Things which they perceive are 
perceived by thcmfclvcs : that is to fay, the 
Soul is not Confcious of its Senfitive Per-* 
ceptions, from the Endowment of Senie. 
And from which it follows that the Soul 
cannot, merely as Senfible, take Cogni- 
iance of any Thing it perceives, as its Ob- 
jed: : for unlefs I confider and regard my 
Perception^ as my own Perception, or the 
Thing perceived, as perceived by my feli^ 
(which to do, is the proper Ad: of Gon- 
Icioufnefs) 'tis plainly impoffible that I 
fhould confider it at . all, as an Objed, or 
have any Notion or Apprehenfion of it, as * 
iuch. And it is as clear as the Day, that, 
without Confidering or Regarding theThing ' 
perceived, as an Objed, 'tis utterly impof-. 

E 2 fiWe 
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fible to have any Knowledge gt Underftand^ 
ing of its Nature, or indeed that the Mind* 
ftiould in any wife be able to employ its 
Thinking Faculties about it. Now fincb 
the Mind or Soul, as it is endued with Scnf^ 
is not Confcious ; and confequently, as Sen* 
fible only, cannot confider or regard any 
Thing as its Objefl:, it undeniably follows 
that, in the pure, naked, and fimple Afik. 
of Senjitive Perception^ it cannot Know or 
Underftand any Thing. 'Tis manifeft thero-* 
fore that Senfe is, in its very Nature, Urdn^ 
telligenty and utterly incapable of Under^ 
Jianding. : * 

Another Argument to prove the fame^ it- 
the Impoflibility that a Faculty or Power^' 
which afts purely by the Help and Media- 
tion of an Organ, and cannot be exerted . 
or put forth into Aft, without one, and 
that does nothing elfe but Perceive (which 
We very well know to be the Cafe of the 
Senfes) fhould, in its ad of perceiving, Un^ . 
derfiand what it perceives. For, in per- 
ceiving by an Organ, it can perceive no- 
thing more, or any otherwife, than the Or*, 
gan itfelf would perceive, fiippofing it had 
n power of Perceiving, And iiich a Per- 

ceptioa 
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ccption can amount to no more than per- 
ceiving the Appeatdnce of an Objedt, con- . 
fidered fimply and merely as an Appearance. 
As if the Eye, which is an Organ, could 
perceive Colours, its Perception of them 
would be of fo many naked Appearances, 
and nothing befides. And as muft be al- 
lowed, the bare Perception of an Appear-^ 
ance cannot include or involve in it any 
Intelledhial Notion, as Caufe, Property^ 
Wbolcy Part J and the like ; no nor fo much 
as the Notion or Conception of an Exiften- 
cy, which only imports in general, that 
the Thing perceived does exift and hath a 
Being, tho* we know not what it is, or do . 
not underftand its Nature : for even fuch 
a Conception is fuperadding fomething to 
. the Perception of an Appearance. So that 
confider a Perceptiony without any Intellch 
ftual Notion, or any Thought whatfoever 
which the Mind has about it; and what; 
remains, is a bare Appearance^ or mere 
Phenomenon^ as the Notation of the word 
feems to import, and in which Senfe it i^ 
moft commonly ufqd. And, as may notbe un- 
fitting to mention, there are frequent and 
continual Inilances of our perceiving the 

f: 3 • Appear^ 
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Appearances of Objects, without having 
any intellectual Notion of them, efpeciallj 
when our Thoughts are other wife attentivo* 
ly employed and engaged. As in Reading or 
Writing, tho' we fee very well the Whitenefi 
of the Paper, yet it is then nothing dJik 
but an Appearance 1 for we do not at all 
confider it as an Accident or Quality belong*^ 
in to the Paper ; nor does it enter into our 
Mind, tho' the more obvious Confidcration 
of the Two, that its Whitenefs makes us fee 
the Letters, which are Black, the better^ 
And as to our Senfations of ^a/iing andt 
Smelling^ and even of Feelings they are, gene* 
rally fpeaking, nothing elfe but Appearaa^ 
ces^ there being rarely any intelledhial No- 
tion which ever accompanies them, unlcfi 
when we purpofely refledt on them. And 
fo likewife, but flill more plainly, in ouf 
Perceptions of Hearing ; for it is onljr by 
our being accuftomed to fee or feel fonordus 
Bodies, that Sounds are ever conceived or 
thought by us, to be ^alkies or Accidents. 
Now feeing that the SenfeSy as they perceivf 
only by the help and mediation of Orgam^ 
can (as was faid) perceive nothing moc^ 
than the Organs themfelves would perceivC|^ 

fuppofing 
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fo|)pofing they had a Power of Perceiving, 
which is only an Appearance, and nothing 
befides, and the bare Perception of ah Ap^ 
fearance hath nothing iMelleStual iii it ; it 
fbllowis that the SeAfes^ in Perceivings ij^hich 
is their proper and fole A<a, neither do nor 
can Underfiand what thty perceive. 

I fliall conclude With the Inftanc? of a 
Fa<9:, which Will be found to illuftrate and 
confirm all that hath been faid. The MW, 
in contemplating or confidering any fenfible 
Objedt, orinperufing, as I may call it, fuch 
ail Objeft with its XJnderftanding^ when or 
tho* immediately prefent to Senfe^ wholly 
negle6fcs and over-ldbks the Senfittim itfelf 
ot Senfkive Percepiim of it 5 the Appearance 
of the thing perceived, as it affords Matteif 
and Occafion for thought and RefeSfion^ be- 
ing That alone which it is intent upon, 
without hailing any the leaft regard to the 
Ad: of pidhceivittg ixy by Senfe. For as iii 
Idoking attentively at otlr Image in a lV[ir- 
rour, we think of nothing but what we &ty 
and never confider the Refledbn of the 
Glafs which reprefents it to us; in like 
manner the Mind^ m contemplating fenfi- 
We Obgefe, regards 6nly their F^rms^ and 

1^ 4 AppearanceSy 
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Appearances^ as Things worthy of its 
tcntion and Obfervation: But the Perceptitm 
of them by Senfe is no part of its Confi-^ 
deration, but pafTes without being heeded 
or regarded, or having any the leaft notice 
taken of it. And which fcarce ever hap- 
pens to be otherwife ; unlefs either, when 
the Objedt is fo exceeding fine and minute 
that we are fain to exert and ftrain our per-« 
ceptive Powers, in order to difcern it the 
better, or difcover fomewhat which might 
elfe efcape our Notice and Obfervation ; or 
when it makes fuch an Impreilion on the: 
Organs of Senfe as renders the SenfatioiL. 
either pleafing or ungrateful, and fo obliges - 
us to take notice of the Senfation, whether 
we will or no; or elfe, when we find the. 
Organs to be difordered, and that we do . 
not perceive by them fo well as ufiially : la^. 
all other Cafes and Inftances, we do, I be- 
lieve, regard only thp Objefts or Thinga 
perceived, and not the Perception of them 
by our Senfes. And from which the two 
following Inferences are very eafily and 
plainly deducible. 

One is, that Senfe ferves only as an Inm 
Jirument For in making Ufe of any Inftru-^^ 

ment. 
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ment, Tool, or Machine, we feldom or 
never, unlefs when we have fome Diftruft 
or Sufpicion of its not performing rightly, 
pbferve or take Notice of its Operation, or 
the Manner thereof, but only mind the Per- 
formance it felf, or what is done by it: 
as in the Inftance but now mentioned (by 
way of Simile) of a Mirrour ; and which 
being appofite enough to our Purpofe, we 
need not give any befides. 

Another Inference is, that the Perception 
o£ Sen/e cznnot be intelleBual. For it is 
not poffible to know or underftand any 
thing rightly, or indeed to have any fort of 
Thought or Apprehenfion about it, with- 
out regarding our Knowledge and Notion 
of it, as the A<ft of our Mind, or of that 
Faculty by which we acquire an intellecftual 
Knowledge of things ; and without havings 
continually an Eye to its Truth and Juft- 
nefs, confidered as the Work and Perform- 
ance (as I may fo call it) of our' Faculty 
of Underftanding, 

By way of Scboliumy or Remark and 
Annotation upon what hath been difcourt- 
ed, (ias it may be of fome Ufe to our pre- 
f«Rt Dqfigp) I ihall lay down and endea- 
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vour to make good the folk)wing Propo&# 
tion, njiz. That ** there is a twofold Knovw 
ledge of corporeal Beings and Exi^eim 
ces ; one Senfitivey the other IntelleShiOlf 
which do together make up all thidf 
Knowledge the Mind hath of fiich Ob* 
jed:s. 

I chufe to call that Knowledge whidk 
proceeds from Senfey and is originally ovw 
ing to it, Senfitivey rather than Ideal^ off 
the Perception of the Ideas of feniible Ob- 
jedls. For I cannot apprehend why v*ft 
ihould make ufe of the Term Idea^ whick 
iigniiies nothing more in the cafe than aof 
Image or Copy, when we may as well ttMi^ 
tion and have Recourfe to the original Per^ 
ception from which it was entirely bor*' 
rowed and taken, and to which it nccdE^ 
farily refers for whatever is in it Be iid 
true, that when Senfe does not aSfy or the 
Objea is not prefent to it, we make tijfer 
(as we are obliged to do) of the Idea* in ivt 
ftead. But the original or primaiy Know^* 
ledge was queftionlefs Senfitivey ietftd Un- 
lefs underftood and allowed to be fb, dusrc!-. 
is no making any thing of Ideay aOd'thtf* 
Word is an empty Sound| withi^iit havirig^ 

any- 
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any Meaning. or. Importance In it. Nay, 
'tis certain that in making t)fe of an /- 
dea^ we always Mean and Intend the Ob- 
jeft it felf which it reprefents, as if we 
immediately perceived it by any of our 
Senfes. 

There is, I fay, a two-fold Knowledge 
of Cofpdreal Beings or Exiftences : One 
Senfitivey which is the Perception and Cog- 
nifance of that Appearance which fuch 
an Obje<9: has to Senfe : The other /«- 
telleStudly which is always fome Thought 
or Notion concerning it, and which is 
applicable, or the Mind thinks applica-, 
ble to it : Or it is^ when right and pro- 
per, what the Mind, in the due ufe of its 
Reafon and Underftanding, ought to Think 
of it. ^sCi gf.i The Knowledge of the 
Hand, by Serife^ is its particular Make and 
Fafhion, the feveral Parts oi which it con- 
fifts, their beiftg folid, jointed, fle^ble, 
&c. And the IntelleBual Knowledge of 
the Hand is this Thought or Notion a- 
bout it 5 That it is proper and commodi- 
ous for the feveral Ufes it is put to; or that 
it is ferviceable to Man its Owner, as a 
natural Inftrument^ which may be either 

made 
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made ufe of alone, or whereby to employe 
and make ufe of other Inilruments called 
Artificial. .. -. 

Senjitive FerceptiMy or the fenfiblc Apr 
pearance of an Objedt, is, as it were, the 
Matter of our Knowledge; and the Thought 
or Notion applicable to it, is the Form 
of our Knowledge \ and by which alodfi 
it is, that the Matter or fenfible Appear^ 
ance becomes Intelligible^ For as thertf 
can be no fuch thing as a Thought^ Nb^ 
tioUy or Conception J (unlefs it ihould be ccmo-^- 
lidered alone and abftraftly in it ielf ^ 
without Perception^ or an Objedt; ib,.]^^ 
we take from Perception the Nbtioa 
which is applicable, or affcually applied; 
to it, what is Perceived is no more Un-- 
derftood, nor falls under the Cognizaooe 
of the Underjiandingy than if it were not- 
perceived at all. It is like a Carcafs or- 
dead Body, wittiout having a Soul to 
adtuate and inform it. And tho' parti- 
cular Exiftences are infinite, whereas our 
Notions are but few, yet there is no Ex-^ ■ 
iftence whatever, but what fome or other- 
of our Notions is applicable to ; and 
whereby alone, as was faid, it becomea 

Intellijgi'^ 
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Intelligible. F.gh There is ail infinite Num- 
ber of efficient Caufes, and eveiy one of 
them various, or with fome Difference 
from another : But if we do not know or 
apprehend them to be fuch Caufes, that is^ 
Things which produce Effefts or Changet 
in other Things, by having a Power which 
is proper and fufficient to produce them. 
What fignifies it to our Under/landings 
that we perceive thofe things which arc 
Caufes ? Or what tntelleSiual Knowledge is 
acquired by perceiving them ? They arc, 
in fuch cafe, as was lately mentioned, 
bare Phenomena y and we under/land thent 
no more by perceiving them, than a piece 
of Wax: underftands the Imprellion that 
is made on it, or a Mirror underftands the 
Images which are darted upon it. For 
what avails Perception in the cafe ? when,- 
as Experience demonftrates, any Man, tho' 
ever fo ignorant, may Perceive Things as 
well as the greateft Philofopher, and yet, 
without applying his Mind, or Power of 
Intelledtual Difcernment to them, may re- 
main ftill as ignorant of their Natures, as^ 
if he had never perceived them ; or as 
an illiterate Indian would be, in poring^ 

5 and 
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and looking over all the Pages of eveiy 
Book in the Bodleian Library^ from attains 
ing any Knowledge that is contained in 
them. That Perception is neceflary to 
Under/landings as being the Thing or Mat-* 
ter which is to be underftood, cannot be 
doubted : And I think it no lefs certaiii, 
that a thing may be Perceivedy and yet not 
TJnderfiood. 

Now thefe two Sorts of Knowledg!^ 
Senfitive and IntelleStualj do conftitute aiid 
madke up whatever the Mind knows or 
comprehends of Corporeal Beings and Exh 
iftences ; there being nothing more or fum 
ther knowable of them, than their Appears 
ances to Senfe^ and what the Mind thinks or 
apprehends of iuch Appearances. HowcYcr^ 
tho* they are two Sons of Knowledge di- 
ftinfl: from each other, yet they may be 
confidered together, as making one Com.-^ 
pound which confifts of them Both i as 
every Body perceived by us, is One, the* it 
confifts of Matter and Fornix which are 
things wholly different in their Namres* 
And tho', as was noted, our Notions are 
but few in Comparifon of their OlgecSts, 
yet this is to be underftood only in a gene- 
ral 
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ral Way of confidering them : for every 
Notioo muft be as panicular as the Objeft 
it concerns, becaufe the particular Nature? 
of any Objeft i^ always invplved in the No^ 
tion which is applied to it^ and conf©^ 
quently the Notion muft indeed be as par- 
ticular a? th? Objedl of it. 

For the Truth of this Diftind^ion of the 
Mind's Knowledge of corporeal Objoas and 
ijdilences, viz. into Senjitive and InteU 
USlualy \ will not doubt to appeal to every 
Man's Experience, and his own impartial 
ObfepvatipHi whether, befides the Power 
called S^f^y of perceiving Objefts under 
fuch and fuch e:^ternal Porn^s and Ap^ 
pearances, he does not find within him-- 
felf another Faculty, denominated Xlnder^ 
Jlandingy which fuggefts and imparts ta 
him fuch Thoughts or Notions and Appre- 
henfions, as appear fuitable and applicable 
or which^ as he fuppofes and believ»» 
ought to be applied and afcribed to. them? 
Or whether this Faculty of Vnd^rftanding (of 
which he is continually confcious) does not 
give him to know fomething more of fenfiblc 
Objc(fts, than what mere Senfc imparts tQ 

him^ or is capable, of making him know 
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and appfehcnd of them? I will 
appeal to any Man's Experience, who ever 
reflects at all upon what pafTes vdthiii his 
own Mind in the Exercife of its feveral 
Faculties, Whether he does not difcem this 
manifeft Difference between Senfitive Per-- 
ception and Notion^ viz. That in the Form- 
er there is never any Ufe made of^ or the 
leaft Occafion for, Conjiderationy which is 
an Adt of the Mind wherein it does, as it 
were, confult and advife with its Reafim 
or Faculty of Underjianding. Whereas 
there is always Confideration in fome De- 
gree or other, joined along with, and made^ 
ufe of, in every Thought or Notion what- 
ever, it being impoflible to Think or have 
any Notion, without having the AJfent (as 
I may call it) of the Underjianding to it. 

And as a further Confirmation of the 
Truth and Juftnefs of this Diftindion of 
Knowledge, which the Mind hath of Cor- 
poreal Objeds, into Senfitive and InteU 
leStuaU I will appeal to that Judgment 
and Opinion which every one forms to 
himfelf, of the Truth or Falfhood, Cer-^ 
tainty or Uncertainty, Perfection or Itn- 
perfedtion of his own Knowledge of fuch 
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bbjefts : not doubting but that, upon con- 
fulting his own Expcrienfce, and the Cbn-^ 
tioufnels he has of what pSfles Ivithin his 
Mind, iri the Exercife of thefe tWci Facul-i 
ties of Se'nfe and Underjiandingy he will 
find it to be as follows^ or not materially 
different from it: 

When a Perception is" true, or irt Objedt 
is really fuch as Senfe reprefents it : And 
when the Mind Kath that Notion 6{ it 
^ich is properly applicable to it ; then it 
hath a True Knowledge of iti But when 
either the Perception is wfong 'and erl-dne-* 
bus ; or althd* it Ihould be right, yet if 
the Mind's Notion is n6t pfOperly applica-:- 
ble to it f In eithef- of diefe two Cdes, the 
Knowledge of it is falle arid toiftakeni 
Ex. gr. td inftance only iri the latter Cafe ; 
ihould any 6'ne think that Exttntion and 
Body^ are one and the fame tting; then; 
liotwithftanding the Perception of Exterir- 
Jion fhould be true and right, yet, fuppof- 
ing the' Notion of Samenefe or Indentity 
to be wrong arid unapplii:able to them ; th^ 
Knoyvrledge of Extention would be falfd andf 
iniftakeri. 

' ■ '^ * 
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When the Mind is affured of the Truth 
and Reality of a Senfiile Appearance^ as 
fuppofe, that a Diamond is hard : And is 
likewife certain that Hardnefs is a ^aUtj 
or Property of this Body, and not its very 
Subflance; then is the Knowledge of |c 
certain and free from all Doubt: So fiu*, I 
mean, as Hardnefs and polity do concern 
it ; for, as ought to be noted, there m,ay Iv' 
a great many Notions and Conceptions ^ 
plicable to one and the &me thing, upon 
feveral Accounts, or for diverie Refpedi 
and Confiderations ; each of which is Jta 
IntelleBual Knowledge and Apprehenfion xi 
fo much of its Nature, as it properly con* 
cerns, and is applicable to. But whea t]ie 
Mind either doubts, whether the Appear- 
ance of an Object to Senfe be according to its 
Truth and Reality, as fuppofe^ whether 
Colour hath a real Exiflence, as it (eems to 
have in all vifible Objedts : Or doubts whp»> 
ther the Notion, for inftance, of Property 
or ^ality be applicable, or what ought 
to be afcribed to Colour j then is its Know^ 
ledge of this Senfible Appearance Doubtfi(| 
and. Uncertain. 

And 
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Andlaftly, Were every thing perceived 
of a corporeal Beings which is in it, or be- 
longs to it; as the.feveral Parts^ the* ever 
fo minute, of which it confills, their par- 
ticular Frame and Conftitutioiij Order and 
jDifpofition, with whatever befides may 
ferve to jtuke it that Being or THing which 
it is : And had the Mind proper and juft 
Notions of them, all : then would its Knbw-^ 
ledge be perfeft, or compleat and adeqtiate : 
iOtherwke imperfedt, or ftiort and defefitiVjei 
It need not b^ faid^ that there is no fuch 
perfefl: or adequate -Knowledge of any cor- 
poreal Being, as This ; and therefore men- 
tioned only by way of Suppofal. But thd 
Defeft or Inadequatenefs of our Knowledge 
bf luch Beings, is chiefly to be afcribed td 
bur Want of Faculties proper and acute 
enough to perceive ill that is requifite and 
needful for underftandiiig their feveral Na-^ 
tures, or whatevef' in diem is properly art 
Objedt of IntellciShial Knowledge; and 
which^ there cah be no Doubt^ but that 
every individual Thing in the whole World 
is. For had w6 fuch Faculties^ the Mind 
hiight hot perhaps defpair bf apprehending, 
m a good and cornpetent Meafure at leaft^ 
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whatever Thii^s they would prefent to ia| 
Viewf or framing fiich Notions and Judg- 
ments of the Appearances perceived, as I 
would be fatisfeftory to its Reafon, and give, 
it that Contentment which, at prefent, it uf . 
vain feeks for^ and there is little or no 
Hopes of its ever finding. For the ^AJxA 
. is not poor and fcanty in its Notions a^ 
Conceptions i nor does it commonly wa^ 
Skill to life and apply them righdy in a:^ 
Inftances where Srafe does not fail it, of 
when it hath proper Matter to work upofl^ i 
and CO employ its Thinking Faculdes 
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CQNC^RNING THE 

J MAG 1 NAT 10 N. 

3VER-Y one knows . by conti- 
nual Experience, that when 
an Qbjcf^ of Senfe is not pre- 
fent, or thp* he do not iiQ- 
nipdiately perpeive ij^ as In the a£b of StC', 
ing, Fteling^ &c. hp may have an I- 
mage or Phantafin of it, commonly Gallc4 
Idea, in his Min4 which he caq contem-i 
plate and think on juft as he di4, or inight 
have done, the Original, in perceiving it 
by any of his Senfes. Tha^ Faculty 
^hich prefents to the N^ind's view the It 
plages or Ideas of external fen£ble Obi, 
F 3 jefts. 




je&Sy or by which the Mind perceivet 
them, is what we cdll tht Ims^nafrpm. 

The Ufe of it is mamfeft; for it jfeii^ 
fort pfJeconJary ox ftibfidiary Senfe^ wliidl^ 
iupplies the room of the Other, anddpct^' 
Its it were. Ad and Officiatj^ in its ftead. 
And feeing it is but i^w, whereas the Semt 
fes are ptany^ it is therefore in r«fpe£^ ^^ 
th^ like a common Senfey or fetves thak 
as their general Reprefentative. Bu^ |j|^ 
ought to be obferved, that it is a^ in tii}M| 
to fade and 4^cay, our Ideas being fc 
pnd but in very few Inftances, 
and exa£l: Reprefentatiqns of the Opig^ 
nafe from whfcnce they %yere taken* • ?"*' 

Fm the Imagination hath however fill|f 
confiderable advantage over Senfe^ diHi| 
its Objeds are always ready at hSsbA^ 
For, unlefe when our Memory jfeife itL 
Y/e can Imagine^ or perceive In IcfiyjL* 
whatever Objedts or Things our SUM. 
have at any time difcovered to ite, ti^^ 
eofding as we pleafe, and as long as 
]^ave a Mindj the Ufe and Coriveni 
^hereof is exceeding great, but wi 
fQ obvious to every one, tha< t6 fli[enti6^/ 
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And feeing, as Experience informs us, , 
the fame Notions or Conceptions which 
we had of Gbjfedts, in perceiving them 
by our Sen/eSy do uiually accompany their 
Ideas, or for the moft part prefejtitly re-» 
cur and fpring up in our Minds, the Ima-^ 
gination is of vaft Benefit and Advantage 
on this Account For being able to Think 
of the Image or Pidlure, ift like maniter 
a;s if the Original were prefent before us, 
we can mdce ufe of all our paft Know-^ 
ledge, and at any time beginning where 
We left off^ can {n'oceed onwards in out 
Enquiries, or Obfervatioris and Rcfleftions.? 
Tho' gencndly peaking, for the Rcafon 
We mentioned, it is more iafe ^nd iatif- 
fadloiy to contemplate and pcrufe the OIh 
jeSl it fclf, than its Image or Idea. 

Altho', in pcrceivmg any external 01>» 
Jedt, we arc nece^ily confined to that pre-^ 
cife Appearance it has to us^ in the Im-- 
preffion it makes on the Organs of Senfa-^ 
tion, yet the cafe is otherwife with re- 
fyedi to our Ideas. For without having 
jmy regard to the Appearances of Things 
at the time of their being perceived by 
pur Senje^y we can, by our Imagination^ 
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fllcer and vary them, as many wqys ^ 
we pleafe. We can, fqr inftanc^ Imagiiiti. 
a Body to be much greater (h- lefi^. 
or any Quality or Poww, more or |ie^ 
forcible and intenie, as we h^ye a Mi|^|,. 
We can, by ppr Imt^natton^ vary thg 
Shape or Figure of a Thing an iiifinifie 
nui^wr of Ways ; tranfpole its Partsij 
and change its Situauon and DiAajio 
Vith refpetft tQ pthpr Thipgf j and ma 
diffcrcM Applications of i^ents to -Pa 
ticnte, ^om any we lave ever feen 
c>bfervcd, or that p^l^ps are any wh 
to be found. 
' And hence it fs that the Jmaginafiott^ 
when under the Conduft and Direftio^'* 
of Reafen^ is .rfie Inftrument of thaj no-' 
bic Faculty of the Mind, called Tffy^ 
vehtion. For tho! Wfc often giye th^ 
name or tide of Ittwntioa to a new DiGft 
covery, or the finding gut fomething tha? 
was not known before, and wherein it i^ 
riot rieccflary, at leafl: always, that thej 
Imagination fliould be employed -, yet, X j 
ihink, in ftridtnefe the Term Invention ish 
inoft properly applicable to ibme rational 
Work or Pet&rmanof, wji(ch is di^- 
''■',' " ' " rent- 
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rept from any thing we have , perceived 
by our Se?ifes. Now 'tis certain that in 
fvu:h Inventions, we always employ and 
make ufe of our Imagination ; namely, 
by framing in our Minds an Idea diffe- 
rent from any fenfible Appearance : which 
Idea is to ferve as the Model or Pattern 
of what is afterwards to be made or done 
a.ccording to it. And wherein it is th^t 
Invention differs from Imitation when ftridt 
or without any Variatipn frorn the Thing 
it was taken and copied from ; for in This, 
die fenJU^le QbjeSl is the Pattern ^ as in 
invention the lHea is the Pattern. 

• 

The Imagination^ tho' fubjedl to the 
command and governance of Reafon^ efpe- 
cially yvrhen the Mind doth witl^ great 
Eaf Qeftne^ and Application employ it for 
any rational End Oif^Defign; yet^ in its 
pr^dinary v^ay or courfe of A<ai|ig, it takes 
its Cue and Direction from Men's namral 
Tempers and Compl^ipns, and their feve- 
x^ Difpolitions and Inclinations ; and by 
thi^ Means becomes asr different and va-i 
rious as Thefe are. So that it may very 
well be queftioned, whether the Imagir 
nations of any two Men in the World 
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arc exactly ali^e, and not as difFerent frtii^ 
one another, as their Features and CiAin^* 
tenanccs, which are the Indexes of th^^ 
Natural Tempers and Difpofitions. TiX 
tho* it be reafonable to think that alt/ 
Men have the fame Ideas of ienfibte OBh-" 
jedts, becaufe their Senfitive Perceptipfi^' 
from which they arc ts^en, are in all pvSH . 
bability the fame; yet there is no eaddjf 
the Changes and Variations that may fiP 
made in Ideas^ by Meal's Imaginations Qf|i^' 
rating differently in theni^ accordixig to 
Diverfity of dieir Namral TcmpcrtpSil 
Complexions and Diipoiitions^ which 
haps do fcarce ever exadtly Agree 
Tally with one another in ai?y twq 
upon the Face of the Eartl^. And :lli| ■ 
lefs variable than Thefe is the lmagii0( 
fion-^ being like the Caniekon, of whie^ 
Creature it is reported, that it chad]^iiS^; 
its Hue according to the Colour of fll£. 
Place where it happens to be. 

And which (as is proper to ohfei^y^ 
doth plainly diftinguifti this Faculty frc^ • 
the Under/landing y it being indiiputab^ - 
that all Men do naturally Think arid B^ 
fon alike 3 arid that there i$ no other reaff 
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difFertnce between the Underftanding of 
feveral Men, but in the degree of their 
Capacities, or as one Man's Underftanding 
is more acute in Judging and Piiceming^ 
and more ready and expedite in Thefc» 
and other its Operations, than That of 
another. And of which This alone is a 
convincing Proof and Evidence, Th^ 
''twotdd be impoffible, were it ptherwife^ 
for Men to Underftand or Apprehend oAt 
another's Thoughts and Meanings, as we 
6nd they do, in all Pajts of the World } 
^. by Speech, whrch is^ a Faculty com- 
fiion to all Mankind, whereby they Coit- 
Verfe and ftold D}£co\xt& one with ano- 
Ithei^ : And of wtiich this is no doubt die ^ 
principal Endf and Defign. Fof cho' we 
ihould fuppofe Men to agree in the Name* 
impofed on the Objects perceived by theif 
Senfes, yet th& would be of litrie ot nd 
Ufe or CbnunocEriy, unle6 they could Rkc-r. 
wife ghre Names to their Thoughts and ^ 
Intentbni : Aind if they agree in the 
N^mes or Appclktions of Thefe, 'tis a cer- 
tain Sigiir that <hcy Think and Reafon 
f»Jike, 

Some 
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the Imagination is moft lively, and a^ 1 
inay fay, moft wakeful, and exerts itfelf 
with a greiter Force Jmd Activity. And 
becaufe at fuch Times it ads quite alone, 
as having no Controul, or Curb and Re- 
ftraint upon it, it is then moft truly itfelf} 
and fo Ihews us what Opinion we arc to 
have of it. There ife nothing fo foolifh and 
dbfurd, fo prepofterous and inconfiftent; or 
io wild and extravagant, that it is ndt then 
tapabte of. For in (hort, it ruits at-tHudt 
at evefy thing; never recollects itfel£^ of 
ftops to confider and refleft what it is a dcK 
ing ; ndr has aiiy the leaft Regard to Pro^ 
bability, or even Poflibility, but couples and 
Joins together Things that are the moft he^ 
tcrogeneous and iricongruoiis, and the mbft 
contrafA' and averfe to ofie another in Naturci. 
And feeing that the trtie Nature of any 
FiK ultv is moft clearly difcerned and difii>- 
vctxrd, by its afting alone, of wl;en no other 
Faculty a^fts in Concert or Cohjun<aioii 
x*-\i!\ \i ; 'tis manifeft from Dreams that the 
>«w<jv %^:i:n and the Underjianding ate tw6 
,1ifi^>»-x^;;: Faculties, and in no wife the 
Ihm; hv VJtnc Philofophcrs have beliei5'dl 
fHfu t> V For allowing them to be one 

and 
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Seeing that the Imaginatim is natun% 
buiy and rcftlefs, and often ads, as ic vngfi^ 
fpontaneoufly^ or without beii^ bidd«t j^ 
calkd upon for its Service : And ileeiog ;^ 
fe that Ideas or Phantafms^ whidi zx^^ 
Creatures and Emif&rieSy have aa icam0 
ordinary Influence (as every one tniHft.4| 
ibniible) upon the Mind, in the 
of its Rational Faculties; Heoce it 
to pais that the ImMginatim is aliiioA4i||| 
ttmially, in fomc Degree or othor, litw||tt 
ju^ prqudicial to the UndsffianMng^ .^jjjj^ 
let the Mind think oever £> dolely jopj^li^ 
iently» aiul with the greateft YUtfA^-^^ 
CiEx:umfp6dion, it will frequendjiv >9tit 
awares, hring befbre its View id«^,iiM^ 
kave little tit no Relation to the <9il||l# 
Matter of its Thoughts and MaduatiaiMI 
And which it often does in £) ^vaommA 
forcible a ISfonner^ that the Mind is m tfti|| 
fort obliged, whether it will or fto, to olll 
Notice of them ; and from the exisraoi^ 
nary Imprefiion they make on it, is apt H 
believe them pertinent, when diey are 
.There are perhaps few Di&ourfes, 
ly extempore ones, or fpoken off hand, %||p 
one may difcern a Set of Ideas in them t|Mi 




iarc fcpipr? pf cydfrit t)^ 0)^s, and are, ?J? 
I Bj?^ c;aU t^ajimyJkvQurffe Ififas^ y^hich di4 
IJB toe Oegrec fy^ay i^i infliicnce the|?jerr 
1^ that ij^tercd tjiejm; I^ a WfX!^ 9fiT 
f^rdipg to fi M^*s pardci^ia): temper ftndt 
CpnaplejRop, tbetjb are //(/(fj*/ or Pljaptgfms 
wbicfe Ivivi^ j^en Po^ipn df his Mifiii 
mi 4o »» * grie^t ^Kegfur^s ruk find gayerw 
hfe'RjWghts, ori^leaft veryiputh fway 
ftR4*byjif? thisn^i; «|4 l^hen not fought for^ 
^ Ifs^ ii^fte^Qd, dp bS[iea coim athwait 
hjifi molt fsfft^m Me^^tk^ns > and do ib a£^ 
ff^ l^ei^ ft$ ekher m fcp^ meafore to 
^isin tk^m fi;<»n j^e Pjurpofe ki Hand, or 
tp givjB tfoe«i it T¥r§pg «Lftd i&ife Turn. But 
iicfidcg jhe E^€<3b <rf' ithe Imegindtioriy m 
givng #1? tfndfrfif^nding a iJi^Tong Byafs and 
locjinatii^, «^abftri|6tiAg or diverting its 
C^0p5btion^i Wfi ^^uld JiUeewifc bhferV^ 
that ifo^pfietisics *t boodrwiaks Ais Faculty^ 
W cftfts a Mft feefore it, fo as to reader it 
Uncapa;bk 0f dijfcerning. I do Hdt mean ge- 
ocrajyiy, or wkh JoCpc^ to cirery Things 
for tiion it WQuM bq^c a Man a Fool or 
Id^ot, l>«t.c«ily in j'elerence to fomc pardw 
cular Cafe or Matter. For what other Rea-^ 
ibfi or <^ie (at le^ immediate) can there 
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be afligned, why fome Men, tho' other- 
wife intelligent and apprehenfive enough, 
fhould, in fome particular Thing or Things 
only, have fcarce any ufe of their Under- 
ftanding, or Faculty of Difcernment? When 
all others, befides themfelves, can, as we 
fay, fee through and through it with half 
an Eye. This particular or partial want 
of Difcernment is commonly denominated 
the BlifiJ-fide of a Man : And the Co«- 
mijfeurs, or fhrewd Obfervers of Mankind, 
do not fcruple to affert, that there is hard- 
ly any Man living but hath his Blind-Jide^ 
or Sides, on which it is eafy to hit him, 
and whereby he becomes liable to the In- 
juries or Scorn and Derifion of thofe who 
are well enough acquainted with him, to 
know how and when to take Advantage of 
it. So that upon the whole, he may be 
called a wife Man indeed, or very happy in 
the Frame of his Intellects, who can fo 
command and keep under his Imagination^ 
that it (halt never afFeft or impofe upon his 
XJnderfiandivg. A Happinefs, which I much 
queftion whether any Mortal can lay a juft 
Claim to: But there are Multitudes who 
never fo much as fufpedt, that they are de- 
-* ludcd 
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luded by their own Imaginations: And fuch 
are always filly and weak-minded ; and 
commonly fo credulous in every thing; 
that any one may impofe on their Belief 
znd Under/iandingy as much as he pleafes. 

The Imagination is fo large and copious 
an Argiraient, that a Volume would fcarce 
fuffice to treat of it particularly, and with 
*that Exadjiefs which it well deferves; 
and it would require a very mafterly Wit 
to do it Juftice but in a competent Degree. 
What hath here been offered, tho* in a grofs 
and fiiperficial Manner, will perhaps ferve 
as a Sketch, for displaying the Power and 
Influence of Mens Imaginations over their 
Underftandings : and which is all I aimed 
at or intended by it. I fhall only add a Par- 
ticularity or two, fomewhat remarkable in 
Reference to the prefent Difcourfe : and in 
the laft Place take Notice, how that the 
Mind fuffers very n^uch in its Moral Capa- 
citiesi jfrom the Imagination : For fince 
Thefe are wholly to be afcribed to its Ra- 
tional and Intelledual Nature, 'tis evident 
that whatever hurts or incommodes theiA, 
can have no fort of Pretence to R^afon or 
Underjianding. 
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virhereof can, as I apprehend, be only this; 
That the Ideas, to which their Notions are 
affix'd, have, by af&ding them in an ex*^ 
traordinary Manner and Degree, made £0 
ftrong an Impreilkm on their Minds and 
Spirits, that they cart only think in that 
Road and Track which they are led into by 
diem. And the ibronger the Impreffion i«» 
tht more they fancy themfelve$ to be in 
die right: and therefore whoever does 
not think juft as they do, and witlt 
the (ame Bameftneis and undcnibted Affii- 
ranee. Him d)ey defpiie, as weak-minded 
and infipid^ and 4^* a mean and fhallow 
Capacity. 

Others agttin, oh die ^dier hand, have 
ifearce any Thought or Notion that ftssys a 
Moment wkh them $ as being continually 
taken up with ^Miie new Fancy or CoiKcit, 
whkli liever laAs ife l<mg as w be refkdfced 
on, but is immediacely fucceeded hy Aiu>* 
ther. And becanie dieir Fancies are mim^ 
belief, »id withal ¥ery lively, and pert aad 
Qppifli fer the time, they believg liiem-* ^ 
li^ves to be die <grea%eft and only Wits in 
the World. Soch are poSefsM (as I a»f 
i/y) with a nt^k i^ghn ^ Ihnsi fome 
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wrcafion for the Exercifc of any other, 
befides That which Perceives^ orexpofes 
to the Mind's View the Ol^edls of its Per^ 
ception. Or, if the Underjianding were 
liBOthing elfe but a Power of Perceivings 
its being employed about "what it per- 
ceives, would ilill be no more than 
Perception : that is to fay , it would 
do nothing elfe but perceive the fame 
Things over and over again, or continue 
to keep the Objedt already perceived in 
its View, without concerning it felf any 
further about it, than to be fatisfied that 
'what it perceives hath fuch a certain Ap- 
pearance to it and no other, or that it 
hath perceived as much of it as it can. 
A very fine, and truly noble, and moft 
worthy Exercife and Employment of the 
Underjianding ! 

Experience likewilc teftifies, that the 
Mind does never, unlefs through Care- 
lefsnefe and Inadvertency, exert its Under-- 
ftandirtg about any Ob}e8:, until firft latif- 
fied that it hath perceived it thoroughly, 
or as much of it as its Perceptive Power 
is capable of ihewing or making known to 
it^ A plain Indication that the proper Bu- 
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finefe and Employment of the t 'derjiand' 
ing is not Perception, but of a different Na- 
ture from it J or that it is fomething more 
than bare Perception. 

'Tis alfo certain, that when the Mindi 
does not as yet underfiand or apprehend a 
Thing, the Defire it has, which is natural 
to It, of Knowledge, is not of fuch as 1$ 
merely Perceptive ; for it is fuppofed alrea- 
dy to have this Knowledge, and it cannoft 
deiirc to know what it already knows^ 
Nay 'tis very certain that what it Perceives, 
is what it Dcfires to Know. The Know- 
ledge therefore which it defires, and is ia 
queft of, muft be fomething that cannot 
be perceived, or which the Perceptive Fa- 
culty does not give it to know : which is 
faying, that it is Intelleftual, or muft be 
owing to the JJnderJlanding. 

An Admiration or Wonder, which is 
always of fomething not as yet known, but 
which we earneftly defire and covet to 
know, ceafes and is at an end, fo foon as we 
underjland what we wondred at, or come 
to have a Rational Knowledge and Difcern- 
ment of it. Now we Wonder at what wc 
Perceive j and Perception always accompa.- 
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n^BS 6ur Wonder, and is fo far from tak- 
ing it away^ that it continually excites it^ 
and is indeed the only Caufe or Occafioii 
of iti arid therefore cannot furely be the 
A<a of Underftanding ' a Thing, whicli 
maketh Wonder to ceafe. 

And. what the Mind is defirous to ICnow 
and Underlland, 'tis natural for it to con- 
, fider and rcfledfc upon : which is certainly 
in brder to acquire another fort of Know- 
ledge than that of Perception. For we 
never do, and it were Nonfenfe to think 
wc ever , fhould Gonfider or Refled: in or- 
der to Perceive 5 it being plainly impoP 
fible to Refledl at all, but upon what wd 
do actually Perceive. And which there^ 
fore can be only Intellei^al Knowledge; 
for there are but two forts, wz. ,Per^ 
ceptive and IntelleSiuaL 

It is farther obfervable, x!tisxi\io' After-^ 
Confideratim and ReJleSiion be requifite to- 
wards acquiring a thprough and exaft 
Knowledge and Underftanding of almoft 
jsvery thing we arc capable of Conceiv- 
ing or Apprehending 5 at leaft, it is very 
ufeful and expedient to examine our ownf 
Kjiowledge, to fee whether it be in all 
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refpefts true, or right and proper, Exp|- 
ricnce continually teaching us that our 
Knowledge is feldom to be depended up- 
OHj until we have firft examined and re- 
confidered it : Yet there is always feme Re- 
flexion, even for the prefent, joined along 
with, and which neceflarily accompanies 
every Aft of Underjlanding, or Operation 
of 'Thinking, the' for thfe mofl: Part £o , 
flight and tranlient as fcarce to be taken 
Notice of; the Nature of Thought being 
fuch, that it cannot poflibly exift without 
having fome Confideration of itfelf, or 
without the Mind's having fome regard 
(o its Truth and juftncfs. Whereas, aJ 
ithe time of our Perceiving any thing, 
(let it be by what Faculty it will) we 
never at all Refledl on our Perception ; 
unlefs 've fliould purpofely fet our felves 
to do it ; and which would indeed be a 
Hindrance and Diverfion to any Operati- 
on of I'hinkingj efpecially if very earneft 
and intent. A plain and demonftrative 
Evidence, that the AcS of Underftanding. 
a Thing does not coniifl: in the Percep- 
tion of it, or is not the fame with Per- 
ception. 

Another 
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Another Proof of the fame, and no lej(s 
fcbgent and evidlivc, is. That when our P^r- 
teptim \i mou: fiire and perfedl, as is the 
^Gafe ih reference to all the Operations of 
•the Mind whatever, (for our Perception 
Jei£ them is our Conjcioufnefs^ which can;^ 
,hot err or fail in any Particular 3) our 
Judgment or Opinion of what is thus 
^recited, m^y neverthelefs be falfe and 
Jniftaken. We may for inftance believe, 
,pay take it /or granted, that we Think and 
JBLcafon juflly^ and that our Thoughts, qr 
Notions ^d Sentiments, are not only fuch 
j^ according to right Reafbn they ought 
-to be, -but Ajll tdbat . we are capable of 
rJiavitig, or which the Nature of the Thing 
Cliffords : When, as After-refleftion fUfBcient- 
ly convinces us they really are not fuch,- 
or fo many, ntotwithftanding our Percep- 
tion, as was faid, could not poffibly deceivje 
iis, as being our Confeioufhefs of them, 
which is always mofl fure aind perfect. 
VUkI therefore, as plainly appears, the bare 
-Confcioufnefs fcven of the Adts and Ope- 
rations of Thinking is not a thorough, 
^or always i right Knowledge and Dil-^ 
cemmcnt of their Natures. For tho* it 

H sr . be 
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be thic, that in being confcibus of thenl^ 
they mufl needs appear Intelligible to^u^ 
becaufe they are in themfelves, or ifi th$^ 
own Nature Intellectual^ yet, as we ficu^ 
it does not follow that becauie a Thltig 
is intellectually difcerned^ it muft there- 
fore be either truly, or thoroughly Knofws 
and Apprehended. \ 

And which diredly leads to afid itik 
plies in it the following Renaark or Rch 
fleCtioh, viz. That Perception h by:iil) 
means proper to be made ufe of, for juc^ 
ing either of the Truth of any Operati-* 
on of the Underftanding, or thd Nature 
of any Thing elfe which the Mind cah 
be employed about in Thinking : or, it 
is not a Rule to form a right Judgment 
t)f iany Thing by. For admitting it wcr^ 
'twould be impoffible that the Mind fhould 
ever Think or Judge amifs concerning ai^ 
Objed: whatfoever, when its Perception oi 
it is in all refpedts true and peffc6t: Nay 
indeed Pi?rr^///(?/jf would be its Judgment 
and its Reafbn, or whatever it is capo^ 
ble of Knowing or Apprehending of ai^ 
Thing, And, as I may obferve, the 1M6^ 
ceflary Confequence of this would be, tfarilc 

the 
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the Mind, in contemplating or mcditat* 
ing upon any Objeft or Thing perceived, 
would naturally confider and regard its 
A61 of Perceiving, as that which informed 
it of every thing it is capable of Knowing 
©f it. Which is contrary to every one'is 
Experience : For. in contemplating or emi- 
ploying our Thoughts about any Objedt 
whatever, we never at all mind or rer 
gard our Perception : Neither, as was not- 
ted, would it be right fo to do, becaufe 
it would hinder and divert the Courfe of 
cur Thoughts, and we muft ftop on pur- 
pofe to do it. In efFeft, we confider the 
Objed as in it felf, or as having a re4 
and pofitive Exiftence, abftradlly from our 
Perceptions and independently of it ; Tak-^ 
ing it always for granted before;-han<l^ 
that this is true and right, or reprefents 
the Thing as it really is in it felf j for it 
would be great Raflinefs and Polly to put 
our lelves to the tremble of ftudying the 
Nature of a Thing before we are well 
liflured xhzt our Perception oPit is true, 
or fuch as may be depended upon. And 
therefore when at any time we fufpedl 
QUf Perception to be wrong, we xjaake it 
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our Bufincfs to difcovcr and find out ^wixat 
the Objcft is really in it felf, before ever 
iNG^ go about to examine or fcarch into 
its Nature and Properties. 

Laftly, Perception is in fome Infta^cci 
incapable of reprefenting or affording fiich 
an Objed: as the Mind hath need and 
occafion for. And in which cafe the 
Mind is fain to Suppofe what neither i^ 
nor can be Perceived^ as v. gr^ A Math^- 
jnatical Point whiph hath no Parts, or t 
Line which is pure Length withqut Breadth 
or Thickncfs. And without thefe Suppor 
fitions, a great many Geometrical PropQ- 
litions could not be demonftrated, or thoir 
Truth and Certainty could not be made 
appear. A plain Proof and Evidence that 
the Perceptive Faculty hath no Capacity 
for imderftanding its own Objed:s : For no 
ope can imagine that a Power of PtetJ- 
ceiving knows, or is a Judge of the rth 
quifitenefs of a Line which is pure Length, 
becaufc fuch a Line does not fall within 
its cognifance : And confequently, neitho" 
can it know that a Line, which hath any 
Breadth or Thicknefs, is unfit to be msde 
life of, or will not fcrve the purpofe ; it 

being 
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being unqueftlonably the fame Faculty 
"which judges of the Fitncfs ^nd Vn&pf^, 
nefs of Things. And to Unde^ftand at all, 
withput being able to Judge pf what i^ 
fix, pt unfit to be ma4e yfe of towards 
any rational End or Furppfe, is a plain! 
fitid Hianifeft jContradiSlon. 

Ffoiii aU which it is abundantly eyi-» 
rfent, di^t jchp Adk of Perceiving a Thing 
is not the TJnderJin^nding qIl \% or tha; 
fort of Kmwkd^e ^hich is properly caU 
led IntelkBual. Pj^ t:ho* it be true tha,t 
the Underftatuiing is in fojrxe Si^niib a P^r^ 
cepfivc Ptmer^ becaiife i% pannqt aft ^i^vhr 
out an Qbjeft, which always implies Per-r 
ceptitm : yet fiiice IntcUeftual Knpwledg^ 
or Difcernment dpe§ not confift iia the 
A<£t of Viewing a Thing, or in no more 
than beholding its Appearance, which is 
the true and proper Notion of Perception ^ 
foch Knowledge therefore is not proper- 
ly, or ftriiSlly fpeajdng. Perception^ but 
ought to be diftinguiihed from it (as is 
Hfiially done) by fonxe other ?^ame, as 
Conception^ I'bQugbty Apprehenfion^ and thq 
like. 
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To fhew in the next place, as was pro- - 
pofed, that an Iiiea is not a Notion : And^ 
which, when made to appear, will be a 
further Evidence and Demppftration that^ 
the Perception of an Jdea is not an Aft . 
of the Vnderjlanding. For fince the Mind 
cannot underftand any Thing without har-r: 
ing a Notion of it ; and its Notion* crf^ 
a Thing is really That which it undeiv^ 
ilands of it, and whereby alone it can 
have any Intelleftual Knowledge and D£P>»' 
cernment of any Perception of what kind 
foever ; • tis evident, if fo be an Idea is; 
not a Notion, that, un the bare Aft of. 
Perceiving an Idea, the Mind can have- 
no Notion at all ; that is, in other Words, 
it can have no Underftanding, or Intelle- 
ftual Knowledge and Difcernment of what 
it perceives. 

By an Idea (according to the commoU) 
and moft ufual Signification of the Word) 
I mean the linage^ FiSture^ or Reprefen^, 
tation in the Mind of a fenfible Appearance^ 
or of an ObjeB which hath before been per^"^ 
ceived by Senfe. To whiph fenfible Ap-* 
pe^rance therefore the Idea neceflarily. fe^! 
|ers, for whatever, is in it, or upon aiijr 

aeconnr 
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^jEiccount can be afcribc^d to it^ and it 
feryes, or is made ufe of in its ftead^ for 
the Mind to contemplate or employ i% 
felf about in Thinking, at fuch tipac 
when the Obje<£t it felf, which it reprer 
fents, is not immediately perceived, as in 
the Ajiat of Sen/e. And which I thought 
convenient to premife, becaufe Mr. Locke^ 
the Author pf this new Dp^rinp or Opi- 
nipn, that fbe Perception of an Jde(i is an % 
ASl of Ufiderftandingy (the firft at leaft 
that introduced jit among us, and to whom 
is owing all its prefent Credit and Sue- 
cefs in the World) Hje, I fay, makes Ideas 
to be of two Sor^, One pf Senfation^ Pf 
pf fenfible Appearances y the other pf JU- 
fieStion^ by which hit means all the Ope- 
rations of the Mind whatfoever. Thefe 
laft, 'tis plain, do no ways concern the 
Argument before U3, For an Ideay ac- 
cording to his own Accpujit pf it, " is 
** an Objeft, or Something Perceived, and 
^^ about which the Mind is employed in 
*? Thinking." Wherefore if Perception^ 
(fiippofc) ^hich i? an Operation or Ad: 
©f die Mind, fhould it felf be confider- 
(4 ?s an Idea^^ (and under this very Title 
. Mr.; 
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Mr. Locke treats of Perception) theft eiNk- 
liiea would be die Objc<ft of another Me4^ 
and there would be an Idea of an IJeA 
or an Otjedt of an Ofeped, and one Idea 
would perceive another Idea^ which, as I 
conceive, there is np making any toknb? 
ble Senfe of And indeed (as I mayoor 
cafionally take Notipe) in explaining or dbr 
daring the Operation of any Faculty what- 
' ever, to give it the fiunc Name and Aj^r 
peltation (as he hath done) with the Oo- 
jeft it felf about which it U employed, 
and which there is a Neceflity of con- 
fidcring and having recourfe to, in qniw 
to fet forth the particular Quality and Na^ 
ture of the Operatbn, and the preeife 
manner of nts concerning or having to do 
with the Objed, feems very incQnfift^t 
and irrecOncilcable with fuch ^, PurpoftL 
and Defign. But even allowing theOj>e- 
rations of Thinking to be Ideas^ a; Mr. 
Locke makes them to be, they do not 
fall under the prefent Difquifition, becaui<^ 
to T'hink^ or to have a Thought, is cer- 
tainly to have a Notion. As to Ideas of 
Senfation^ Mr. Locke ^ in fevcral Places d# 
his Eflay, feems to mean and intend in* 

differently, 
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(diflferently, ckhcr the immediate Appcar- 
jmcc of an Ot^cft to Scnfe, or ellb its 
Image in the Mind which fervcs after- 
wards in its ftead, • It is this laft only that 
the ordinary cuilom and ufage of Speech 
allows us to call an Idea : And which 
aione are to be confidered at prefcnt, hav- 
ing already jfpoken of the former, fo far 
iw was needful to our Purpole, in the 
foregoing Dijfertation about Senfe : And 
it is what he himfelf moft frequently calls 
on Idea J in difcourfing of fenfible Objects, 
or the external Appearances of Things to 
Senfe. 

Seeing theh that an Idea fignifies and 
imports nothing elfe or more than the 
Image, Pidhire, or Reprefentation in the 
Mind of a fenfible Objed: j as u gr. in . 
faying the Idea of a Colour^ of a Sounds a 
^afe^ Odour y or any T^oBile ^ality^ and 
which, by reprefenting it, ferves in its 
ftead for the Mind to employ it felf about 
in Thinking. And forafmuch as by a 
Notion^ (aecoirding to the common and moft 
famous Acceptation of the Word, and as 
k hath always been accuftomcd to fig- 
fiify, 'tffl of late) is meant what the Mind 

thinks. 
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thinks, conceives, or apprehends of a fciv 
iible Objedt or Appearance ; as v. gr^ x!bxf 
Notions of Exijlence^' Unity ^ Effence^ Prth 
perty, Caufe, EffeB, Whole, Part, the Ufc 
or Defign of a Thing, its ReStitude, Per^ 
feBioHy and the like ; it is evident at fufft 
Sight, that none of them arc Images o^ thp 
things of v^hich they are Notions. For in- 
deed vsrhat can be mqre ftrange and pd4 
than to fancy, that wrhat a Man thinks oc 
apprehends of a fenfible Objedt ihould lac 
nothing elfe but the PiSiure or linage 
which he has of it^ before hin^ in his 
Mind ? At this rate, the Mind's A61 t^f 
thinking mufl confift only in obferving and 
taking Notice of the Idea^ as an Image or 
Refemblance within itfelf of the Objed: to 
which it refers .: Which is contrary to all 
Experience, as well as ihocking to Reafon, 
^r any Knowledge and Apprehenfion wc 
have of the Nature of a Rational and In- 
telle<Ehial Faculty. 

Nor can a Notion of any kind be faid tp 
ferve, or be made ufe of, inftead of thp 
Obje^ of vsrhich it is a Notion ', which is 
another Confideration belonging to Ide^. 
for an Idea's ferving inftead of the Obje^^ 
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. wKich it rcprefents, nianifcftly implies that 
.this is not prefent td SenfCy but is dciparted. 
Of that it difappcared befoi'c the Idea^ which 
reprcfents it, made its Appearance td the 
Mind/ And confcqueAtly, fuppofing a No^ 
Hon and an Idea to be the fame, or the 
Mind's iVo/zW of fenfible Otjeifls to be 
their Ideas^ the -Mind Could have no iVo- 
titm of any Object at thfe time of perceiv- 
ing it by Senfe. Which is likewife contra- 
ry to Experience ; for there is not any iVo- 
tiM whatever but the Mind has, or may 
have it, at the very time when the ObjeQ: 
which it concerns is inunediatly perceived 
by Senfey or is now a<Stually prefent to it. 

But to argue more clofely and* particular- 
ly, .from the rccjuifite Qualification and na- 
tural Habitude of a Notion. *Tis moft cer- 
tain that tvcry Notion^ as iuch, is and mufi 
be applicable to fbme thing or other j or, it 
is what the AfiW in- the ufe of its Reajbn 
and Under/landing thinks ought to be a- 
fcribed and attributed to the Objedl or 
Thing vrhich it corfcerns. And the Appli- 
cation or Attributicwi of any Notion is a- 
greeable to, orafter the way and mariner 

of Speech, callcd;^^^^^^^^ J as in faying, 
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that fuch a thing is a Caufe^ Property^ Pdfti 
&c. For in having the Notion of Caufe^ 
IS applied to any particular thing,' we al- 
ways think or apprehend diat That Thii^ 
to which it is applicable, is a Caufe.- But 
it were a Cc&itradiiSlion to fay that That 
Thing, wfaidi I conceive to be a Caufit^ 
(fuppofed to be external) is its Image or 
Pifture and Rcfemblance within my Mindy 
/• e. its I{iea. 

And every Notion is^ as fuch, declarative 
of the Nature of the thing to which kk 
applicable; and which is indeed the only 
Ground or Reafon of its Application : As 
in faying, for Inflance, fuch a thing is a 
Property^ an Effe^, a Relation or a C/r- 
cumfiancey that it is GW, £w7, or Indiffe- 
rent J &c. Or a Notion^ wrhen ajjrplied to 
any thing, does fet forth, and, as it were^ 
notify to the Mind, what it is ; fo far, . I 
mean^ as the Notioi\ reaches and extendi 
But certainly the Idea or Refemblance of a 
thing does not inform «s what it is, any 
more than the thing it felf, /. e. the Origi** 
nal, which the Idea reprefents ; which can-» 
not declare its own Nature, or tell us what 
we ought to think of it, unlefs it had. a 
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'^^Mpigue to 4>eiak with, ^sixid did know 'and 
ufiderft^d k iel£ 

Moreover, ^ce the Mind, ip. b^vuig a 
Notion of any Object which is not prefeat 
to Seaie,. d^es ma^ \iie of ks i^^^ in ks 
ftead s fuppo&^ -a Nairn to be an 44^ 
there will be /twp Xdif^^, i. e. two Reieixif- 
blances of 6ne a^^ dae fame thi^ig. Mx. gr. 
{n Ihinkii^ that Extern is a .Propert)!^ 
there will be two Ideas of^Exf^^u ; 4iamc*- 
ly, the Tfn4g^ov Re^tknbtance of its fen/ibk 
.appearance ; and the Im^^e (let k l)e Jfo 
&3\Qd)i^i Property. "Whereas it ds moftxer- 
tain, that no one i^ifiblc Appearance doef 
ever convey to the Mind^ny laaoredian one 
Image or R^Jemblance of it felf. 

Adtld/whereupon it follaws, (which is Jio 
unufeful Obfervation, for it will ferve plains • 
ly to diftiijguifli a Notion £cGVCih^Oije£t) 
that whdn one fingle or individual Ol^oA 
of Senfe hath two feveral Appearances tp 
the Mind, they cannot both be P^rrf///Vw 
iff Senfe 5 and conf^quently one of them 
inuft be an IntelleBual Notion^ if I may 
liave leave to ufe the Word Appearance in 
^is Cafe, inftead of a better. For inftanc^ 
'iKippofe that, befides t^^ Abearance of So- 
4 • liJit^y 



lidityy which means a Body's refifling and 
hindring another Body from poilefling itt 
Place^ till it has left it, there is diis other 
Affpedrdnce^ viz. ihkt Solidity ii i Property 
hi Body Or Matter. The firft of thefe Jp^ 
feuranceSy (for Perception always preoedesf 
Notion) we know, and are very certain, ift 
ptSrceived by Serije. And therefore the Ap-' 
pearance of a Property^ ife not perceived hj 
it ; but is cognifable only to th6 XJndirJiandk 
ing: For that one individual Objcift (j£ Sen/e 
fhobld ha^ two fevSral Appearances to it, 
at one and the fame tinie^ is a tn^niifeifc 
Contradiction. And feeing that ati Idea (tt . 
is allowed) doth contaip nothing more in k 
than was before petceived by Senfe ; Prtn 
perfy therefore is no Idea^ but a Notion, oi 
' IntelleSiual Conception^ 

That an Idea and a Notion are not thi 
fame thing, will further appear by Confi- 
dering, that they are not derived from, or 
owing to the Objedts they both concern 4nd 
refer to, in the fame way or manner. How 
or by what means an Idea comes to exift 
in the Mind, and thefe remains ready to bfc 
made ufe of on all Oecafions, is difficult 
and perhaps impoffible to be explained,* t^ 

any 



^y fort of Satisfadliori. And this CpniGl-^ 
deration done is fiifficieiit t6 evince that 
iheii' Derivation, 6r Prodadion and Origi- 
iiation, cannot be the {ame ; Bccaufe we cer- 
tainly know, ahd indeed cannot help know^, 
ihg, very particiiiafly , and exaftly^ how and 
after what liianner our I^otions are owing 
to the Objeds of them ; as namely^ thus* 
Thfe Mirid, in contemplating aiiy fenfible. 
Objedl Qt App^irance, regards it as the Sub- 
jeft matter about wrhich it is employed in 
thinking: And what it.difcovers and ap- 
prehends by the ufe of its Underftanding^ 
ft applies or deems applicable to it. And 
feeing it is ini^oflible that the Mind fKould 
Have any Thdught or Notion^ unlefs there be 
an ObjeBj i. e. fomething to employ itfetf 
ibout in/I'binking *, therefore the Mind's 
Notions arc all dwinjg to the ObjeSfs oi 
them : And may likewiie, after a fort, be 
fkid to be , derived from them ; becaufe 
they ate always, at . firft, appropriated to 
them 5 and as particular and determinate as 
the very ObjeSls thenifelves are. However^ 
as ought to be obferved, the ObjeSis of 
Senfe are not properly the Caufes^ but no 
tnere than the Occafiom of the Mind's 
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thoughts or Notions ; in as much as no N<h. 
tien whatever, as, v. gr, Exiftence, Unity^ 
Sffinpe, Property, Wbgle^ Part, &c. is dc^ 
^ nved from the^ ObjeSt as a neccffary coni^ 
quent of its Perception i and therefore can 
proceed only from the UnderJianding^vi^K^ 
iuggefts them to the Mind, as fomething 
that docs not occur to the. Perception or 
Cognifance o£Senfe. But, as we may note 
by ihc way, it were abfurd to think that ai^ 
ObJeB^ or what is perceived, which hathita 
Exiftcncc, as is here, fuppofed, indepen- 
dently of the Mind, (hould proceed from a 
Poiyer of perceiving it. Now it's evident 
tjiat if Notions, and Ideas, are not (as hath! 
been fliewn) derived from or owing to thft 
Objefts which they concern in the lame 
wajor ma^er^ th^^.they.muft-n^f^j^&t 
fer feopopCjaM^ec^tiicirJCii^ oRc^fel 
ture: For adiferenxji3;^iuwr,of,Deciya ijft 
cm, or ProdU^ion^ and Qr^giogtio^ 4"f]fti 
heceflarily impjl;es^ that $c ti^g^.m]^' 
duced and derived muft dificr %^ on&^u]^ 
other, according tq It : And othinwi&,i^ 
deed no m^ner of reafpn could be gfi^^ 
why things Hiould di^r at all intludr I*^ 
tures and Prop^ifi^ as we find tiu^, <l9ii:^ » 
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Mft Lixkey ho docfbty took it for grant- 
ee^' thkc a Nation, and an Idea, are both'. 
derive* frorh the ObjeSfs tKcyf refer to, in 
^£uiie M^y alid liianhtf. For, over and 
over agBHt^ he ml^til/ infifts upcm thir, 
•* That* e«ertial' material Things, or the 
" O^ieas <iS SanfatiOh,' afe the Originals 
''^ fnm yAmet all the Mind's Ideas" (r. e, 
aetsbhiifig to- huh; dl the^ Mind's iVo/ZcAr, 
as<V(HdU= zs Imagei) ^ of fuch Otjefts arc 
*'- dirivedanditdie tUeif Beginning^." And 
hv cdndbually urges' it as {d^ an^unde- 

nkddeBvid^cej' (and ^far ^I remember, 
it- is- the- only' Ptoof^ or Atgumeit' he^ ofi 

ferfi' td- n^«; appda-)< " thaf thtf' Mhid^ 
** ThoaghtEi^ or NoikJnt are dodtihg clfe'^ 
" biitldeti:^}^ notbeingfawiire, that the? 
Vfif or Maftaiir" <^' theSr DeriViition ahd 
"Btj^at&h^ being Wliblfy diffident, 'tii ini' ^ 
pddibtiethef'fhcjdd agreed' 6t be the fame, 
in^thdf tKInd an^^turei: Aiid feeing chat 
tl^ his^'DoStiintfahd Ophiidh is at prefeiic ' 
▼di^ ciiftent,' ahd" pafles unqiieftiotted by 
nioft'of his Readers, it will not be amifs to 
fl))e# tfet- -it is felfe' and ill-girounded, by"^ 
fiifehf<^je^ 'Ai^menfts ^as the Niitiire of the 
tMiil^ififibrds. 
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Firft then, fuppofing an Ideay and a N'o-' 
tion to be in the fame manner derived fropofe 
the ObjeSls of Senfation^ or the fenfible Ap^ 
pearances of external Objefts, it will fci-rs 
low that a Notion can be only applicable to ■ 
the Original Perception by Senfej and. not.td* 
the Idea which reprefetits it, and in whdfe^' 
Head it ftahds 5 becaufe the very Eflence'o£* 
an Idea (as is agreed on all hands) cpnfifls^ 
in that Relation it has^ to the origihid onh 
priniary ObjeSiy namelyj : in being its Pi^^. 
Slurey Image or Refemblance. Which »^I 
contrary to every one's certain Knowlec%e.s i 
For a Notion is as well applicable to an Z^ •. 
deay a6 to the ObjeB which it repreients. •. 
Ex.gr. Whether I look at a whole or com-** 
pleat Circle with my Eyes 5 or contemplate ' 
it3 Idea in my Mind ; the Notion oi Whak-^ t 
nefsy which imports that it hath all the"*. 
Parts of which it ought to confift,or which 7 
fervc to conftitute and make it that fort off ^ ; 
Figure which it is, is alike applicable tci{; 
them Both ^ tho' primarily to the origiaa^v 
Circle perceived by Senfe, and, only by its ,, 
Means, to the Idea or Copy of it in my ^: 
Mind : Otherwife indeed, the Mind ^outdrt: 
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, have no Notion at all of any thing that is 
not imniediatly prefent to Senfe. 
' And for the fame Reafon, viz. becaufe 
vthe Eflence of .an Idea confifts in that Re- 
lation it has to the original Perception, as 
ix^Copy or Reprefentation *, the Truth of a 
Notion (fuppofing a Notion to have the 
iame Derivation with an Idea) can confift 
^ nothing eUc but in b?ing exadlly con- 
formable x«#the original Appearance to 
Senfc. 'WhcTC2LS^z Notion, if true, /. ^. prp^r 
perly applicable to fuch an Appearance, is 
alike True, or as properly applicable to its 
Idea in the Mind. Otherwife, it would be 
impoflible to have any true or right Notion 
of any kind, when xb&ObjeSi it felf is ab- 
fent, or when the Idea is made ufe of in 
its ftead. 

And feeing that a Notion is as well apr 
plicable to an Idea,\^s to the 06je£f it re- 
prefents and ftands for, and muft indeed of 
neceflity, in the A6t of Thinking, be apr 
plied to its Idea, when not prefent it felf 
to Senfe: Suppofing the Mind's Notion of gi 
fenfible Objedl to be derived from it, in the 
fame way or manner that its Idea or Re-r 
prefcntation is j it will follow (a Notion 
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and an IJeif being the igme Jmii^ i^af 
there will be an I(lm of lan Jdfa^ qr 4 .&% 
//m of a Notion ; or, if you plei^ eij^u^r 
a Notion of an Zi(f^, or an Idea of ^ Nf^ 
on J for any one way vfjXi ^rve a&w/^^f 
smother ; it being certain that ev$^ i^^ 
cny and every Z^^, is a Notipn, afi4 4^!^ 
of fomething or other. 

It is further confiderable, /^t ffae ^Je^ 
of a feniible Obje(5t does n^w: (ijyf|^ (n 
Cafes that do not concern the |Nn:^t ^3q^ 
^deration) vary from it ieif» \ax^ jC(i9tui||i|i^ 
always the fame. My Idea^ % iti^foc^ i|| 
Bxtenfion is always invariably the f?W ^ ()( 

there is never any other I4m fubfiiiuted \^ 
its Room. Whereas I xoay have a diiK|^ 
tfitit Notion of it, at one time, firoiniifrhat ][ 
had at another : For I may at prdent thiQ)| 
it to be the EJence of Matter, ^c(fyp» 
time ago I took it for a Property, o£ ^ 
Which could not poffibly happen^ wqK 4w 
Notion of EJence, or Property, and tiuf. /^ 
dea, i. e. the Image of Extenfim m vo^ 
Mind, derived in the fame manner £r(^ 
tjie Original Perception. 

Laftly, an Idea, confidered ^ an Obff^^ 
eil'bot^bt, and which is it$ proper Coi^ 

deratian 




nd!^ aOM of trwh 6r l^o^; Jir i^ 
^e kbfbrd to imagine diat iXi ObjeSly t.ie. 
tirMt is piircei^e(i, ttuk% cdnficle^^ theit- 
^ fls fhdi, be either trd^ ^r ialife. Btic i 
l^iiidh ^M^ % iXiA niuft \^ eitH^r tixre 
dr ?aile ; dn<l Mt In tSi^b S^pdSs j ftrfi, 
it fe tHie dt rigHir, \^ert fucK a8i<*fcordin| 
wf^KrRijsabrtk.aaih'ttdljfe: mAfiMi- 
^ Wlrijn i>i-opgfiy iffjpM $ ^dt th6' It 

fliottid li)e righi In it &^' yet, if wrongly 
fppli^dj it ^o\iii Be k^ 4i^ iV;^//<»s iii re^ 
ified of die thiiijl wlhefetb n; is ipj^fied. 

And wliicfi (^ in^ be ote^4d) etideint^ 
]y hnpgesrthtt i. Nbilok^^itS^^^^xYSi 
li«ind, ini^MbfTliMng} th^ 
ridtliinjg but TfiMing or Thdifgli^ wmc 
ikriyi c<M^ of or im^Iii^s: d 7^0; 
Speecli ccAx^^ent Ujpbn It, o^ wMcli 
* eafpi^ei^ ii^ th^t ftfSi^ M ^rM.., 
/^<$aldng ii Mer mie at fM. MUs^ 

Ae KKn^as it^ own A'ft; vfli&^i^ aii Of 
^^ or what is percfeived'daiiiioi'(aVhath af- 
Mdy b6eri faid) pfiict^d iirdm d I*oWer of 
^ceiving'it} i^^^is^ ]iis;m^ti6te^ 

I 4 that 
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that, tho* wc continually fey. This is mf\ 
ftbmgbt or Notim and Apprebenfioif 5 y^t n% 
Qnc ever fays, Thi^ is my ObjeSf^ bvit' rather^ 
f\ich an Olged is what I now think on, or, 
Ibch a thing i? the ObjeSl of niy prdfeat. 
Thought? J all ObjeBs being in common to^^ 
every one ; l)ut a Man's Thoughts peQuliar^ 
ly his own. And fox which re^on alfo \^ 
h, (at leaf): thp chief and principal) thac, 
we give different Names to our Notionsit. 
land to the ObjeSs of opr fenfitivc Faculties* 
jEat, gr. Property y ^ality, or -/^^/ w, is, 
the Name of that Notion which is general-. 
ly applied or afcribed to any fenfible Ap-j 
pearancp ; which, confidered only as fncli^ 
is denominated, Co&wr, l^i^ure^ Solidity^' 
Exten/iony Motion^ &c. Y^^reas wc give 
to the fame ObjeSls^ tho* perceived by dificr. 
rent Senfes, the fame Names : u gr. Bxr 
tenfiony Figure and Motigriy whether pcrr 
ceived by the Sighty or by feelingy^ ar^ ili|l. 
called Extenjiony Figure and Motion. Tq 
make therefore an Idea to be both the Ob^ 
je£f of thinking, and Thought it felf, /; e. n 
Notion or what the Mind thinks, as Afc 
Locke hath flone, is plainly contrary to 
Mens common and natural Appreheniic^ik 

of 
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pf ObjeSl and Notion : And for any one 
to fay, that he thinks an Otged, as he 
thinks his own Thought or Notion^ car-r 
ries a ftrange and unnatural abfurdity in it, 
Mr. Locke having made the Perceptiofif 
of ap Idea to be an Adl of Underjianding^ 
was of courfe obliged, as I may here QC- 
cafionally Remark, to make a Notion to 
}pt nothing elfe but an Idea : For admits 
ting the Perception of an Idea to be an 
AB of Vr\derjlanding ; and fuppofing, at 
the ffunp tiine, i^n Idea not to be a No^ 
pon^ *ti§ evident that the Mind, in the 
bare Perception of an Idea, would under-^. 
Jiand, without haying any Notion of what 
it underjiandsy which is a Contradi£lion. 
And therefore, he never at all diftinguifbes 
between the Idea (properly fo called) of 
a Colour^ Soundy ^qfie, Odoury &c. and 
the Idea (as he thinks fit to call it) of a 
Caufe or EffeB, oi EfencCy Property y Whole ^ 
Part^ &c. but confounds them together y 
as if the Notion of a Caufe, for Inftancc, 
were nothing elfe but the Image or Re- 
femblance oif that fenfible Appearance 
which the Mind thinks or conceives to 
be a Caufe \ in like ipianner as the Idea 

of 
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of any Colour is the Refemblance ■mthfii 
it fclf of its appearance to Senfe^ and nbi 
tiling more. And to fatisfy his Rcadferj 
that this was his thic Meaning, and left 
iaiy manner of doubt or queftion flioiild 
be made of it : At the beginning of hJs 
Tfeatife, in fettling the Signification of 
file terrti Idea^ as he afterwards intends 
fij ufe it on all occafions, he makts it to 
be Synonymous, or equivalent wlrfi PhaJi' 
iajm. Notion and Species : from <vhich h 
}3 ^)lain that by a Notion he means no^ 
Aing but a Pbantafm or Species^ i. e. a 
*JfibIe Appearance within the Mind, pre- 
feflted to its view by its Perceptive Facul- 
ty i for the word Notion^ before this his 
Appropriation of it, was never iifed M 
<Wr Language to fignify a PhantafiA^ 6i 
the bare Appearance and Reprcfentatioh 
of any Objedl iil the Mind. And to thi 
fame purpofe, in fpeakirig of the Id^as 
of Senfation^ as Bluenefs^ Whifenefs, Hafd- 
ntfiy Softnefs, &c. he tells us with a par- 
ticular Emphafis, or with a Defign that 
ifrhat he fa)^ ftiould be taken Noticd 
of, that tbey are in the XJnderfiandtng. 
And what he means by being in the C/a- 
derjiandingy 



^pffi^fi^ffg* )» ha$ tikax.o^xt p inform 
uf ^ fyy'vi^ If theie Word% /o ie »< 
iSigf ijiiufef^mStig have fiey F^Qpriety, tbey 

fii /4ir V«4f^im4it^t md net be under^ 
Jhfid^M f£ «o§ at to %• ai^ Thmg is 

1^^ ^i(Bi9&r6, that the faace Prefence ki 
^ Miai of lay X^« ^ Setif^iou, M» ac* 
cording to him, that Notion or J/tfelUSmd 
Qmcfffim vhi^ tbr Mind hacb o£ the 
0^1^ Vfhi^ it wgs^Siam. And to quot« 
hB^ «9« F^%e tnore among a gratt 

many wherewith his Treatiie every where 
abQuynij^i Ajto hav«i^ fum'd i}p aU'he 
/ha^ beem <U£:^fii«i«Spg. cpocwcniog ^n^ Zi 
4a^> h9 Q9ncl»4e9i ihus, *' Mc^iaJE& dw 
** Vn4^Jhn4ifi& vk e9t nwch unlike a 
<^ Clofe% wh0% ih»i: frofsa I'ight, with 

** cply fom^ little Qpei^ii^ left tc^ let ia 
*^ e^E^aal; vi^bile IUtobha£es> or I4ea8 
*' of TMngs without: : would the Pi^hires 
'- com^g iQto fijqh a dank Room- hut 
*' ftay thec^ and lye f<> orderly as to. bo 
*■ found UfK>n oc«;:aiM>R» . it would veiiy 
*• much t^^gsjt^ the Vnd^ffinndit^. of a 

?. Man, iit tftlSMwq>; ^ all Objeds of 

« Sight, 
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idle Imagination^ as hath been fhewn, does 
very often officioufly, or when not called 
upon for its Service, prefent to the Mind's 
view, and even obtrude upon it, Ideas that 
are wholly impertinent, and have no man- 
ner of relation to the fubjedt Matter of 
its Thoughts and Meditations. And when 
not under the immediate Condudt and Di- 
reftion of Reafon, (which happens when- 
foever the Mind doth not employ it for 
fome rational End or Purpofe) it a6ts in- 
confiftently with any Notion we have of 
an IntelleSiual Faculty ; nay frequently in 
dired: Oppofition, and with great Damage > 
and Prejudice to that Way or Manner of 
Afting which we know, and are confcious 
to our felves, is namral and proper to the 
TJnderJianding. From which, and other 
Proofs and Inftances lately mentioned, (to- 
which we refer) 'tis evident that the Ima- 
ginationy or a Power of perceiving. Ideas^ 
is in its Nature Unintelligent -y and confe- 
quently does hot underjland what it per-* - 
ceives : which is tantamount to faying, 
that tbe Perception of an Idea is not an^ 
A5i of Underftanding. 

.To- 



To the Ohfervationa already made til 
ibi% Puipofe^ I ihall here add cwOinom 
Ohe IS) that the Pleafure of the Itftoginm' 
tim; or of diat P^rr^'m widdbismeKrev 
ly Jti(fW, i&> not Inteiie&usd ii as beirig«i(acHB^ 
csording to every one's Experielloe)^n(jdlhq|p 
elifi buti Novel^/ and Variety,, of dicf RiMf 
mination: upon what was detig|itfel tkf 
SenferOr^ it is not the famccRleafore witb 
that of the Underftamting;. wMch confifti 
in- having diie;. or proptti and jodR^ Nod^' 
ons and . Appreheniionsi of l%ai^t^ attd^iflp 
contemplating or em|doying ir-fiif^ ai^nicf 
thoferObjeds vvhicfa are: moflr wcnrthy^ oC^ 
a; rational . Regard and Con&ierMioa^i aq|& 
u ^; the Cij^. of* TlJing^^ sEiore ei{<e^ 
daily the^Naiurerofia^^'OP^^ Ca^%^ 
and' what^ is Eternal zvA' Inv^fUi^^tmh&t^* 
than T!emporm^ zxAi Set^ie: Tiny^tbo^' 
but a. GircQxdftance; is howev» very/ma^' 
terxd inthbxaj^ For ifthePleafin-ei(dkidi^ 
accompanies ; any Ad: or O^r&tidn" wlflME-s^' 
ever, or is. confluent upon it; bdniMf;fw; 
teUeBudy . 'ti&: a fare and^inlaKibte TokStt^ 
that the Adt.it felf wnK^tlntitkBOik 

Another Obfervation is^- Hl^tSldialPi^i^ 
caption continually f^es and decays s or» 

tho 




rcge^j.^ it. cy€g ic^, oft^ Vfh^f^ aa A^ 

t^in^ m. 9^ ^(Uptc c»ftiat thejfamft! 
tiqiSk qQQtioiM^L.as ftfongf suodiviyid'^ r^er. 

QimipiKloR;. ^^.: gr^in^ (as Ic majb %)) 

"^i^ jcpnil^j likevfiife. /jd^/ Strefiptim^. 
a^ i% fl^ds^i^tod^o StnJ^foiJPirieptio»iy. 
'ail4c^«14db Ucio prio^ifjd'Gcnfi^raticai 
iKi^fh r«g«(jEditct^.imi)rj> Knfi^«elfi^>the*MifuftI 
h%th Ltsy I it ; > 'Ti9 molh' cestav^vand tinfiolfel^« 
t^^$i>t^aj;:iit oyteth ita .Exiftencci to Jt; 
an4iii^ Mjjift^«srec> kj is, ; parely an^vfole^x 
b^Fuits-mfaoaj . fa.that^ wheB<. compared t 
^^. Senfitivt Perceftt^a^ it: is na mooerf 
tl|a^va,^Arr(»iM^ ot.JeeottdsbandJSttewlai^y 

ing 
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ing nothing vftddi h pi-operly ici 6^fl^ 
but being beholden to it for ;w^tever^^ 
in it, or upon any Account can be aicribbd^l; 
to it. This, I believe, Was hevtt yei di^ - 
puted, or called in queftion by any foUksi: 
becaufe not only the Natune and Reaftiil; 
of the Thii^ ' plainly ipeaks ^uid Asdarict^ 
it tobe fo ; the Imaginatim being i»)tldfl^ 
elfe in the Cafe hut x)xt Mindck If 
but it is what every one's Ehcperidk^ ll||^ 
foon as cbniulted, mufl: thMoiighly .coit^; 
vince and afiure huh o£ F<»* in percehp^; 
ing, or viewing and beholding in our IM&liJl^^' 
the Idea of any fcniible CXg A% whatatoftfj* 
do we Know or Apprehend than we'dlflP^ 
befoit in perceiving the Origihal \sj Sin/ei9 
No one can ilippofe or imagine that t&e 
Ad of perceiving an Idea does impart to;^ 
him more Knowlec^e, or afford any otlka^5 
fort * of Knowlcc%e than he had in^^thef.: 
Senfitive Perception of the Objedl to whii^, • 
it refers : Or will deny, that gttM^f\ 
fpeakihg, it is'more fatisfadory, as beio^i\ 
fiur ihbre Serviceable, and Conducive ,toi. • 
wards any rational Purpofe or Enqunif^i' 
to contemplate the Onginalth^n thtCof^f] 
becauie this is very often but an impef-^^ 
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fed: Reprefentation, and fometimcs not 
faithful and exad, fo far as' it reaches. 
And as we may perceive an ObjeSt by our 
Senfes without Underjianding it, or fram- 
ing any IntelleSiual Notion or Concep- 
tion about it 5 the fame is likewifc true 
of the Perception of its Idea. And what- 
ever Conception we have of any Idea^ the 
like we either had, or might have had, 
of the ObjeSi it reprefents, at the time of 
our perceiving it by Senfe ; it being cer- 
tain that, tho' in thinking of any Ob- 
jed: when abfent, that is, in making ufe 
of its Idea in its ftead, we may have fome 
new Notion about it we had not before, 
but which efcaped the Difcernment and 
Apprehenfion of our Underjianding ; yet 
the fame Notion might have occurred to 
us, as well in contemplating the Original,, 
as in afterwards viewing and perufingits 
Idea. For Inftance ; Tho' in thinking of 
the Sun when abfent from my Sight, I 
fhould conceive that it was deligned for 
the Comfort and Benefit of the Creatures 
which inhabit this World: Or that, un- 
lefs fupplied with frefh Matter, it will in 
time very much decreafe in its Bulk, and 

K at 
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it laft dwindle td nothing , becaufe It 

continually lofes fohle of itJB Sufafbuict 

or Matter in the Emiifion of Light: ytt 

no one will pretend but thit I shight 

have had the very fame NotibAs dfid Aj^ 

prehenfions of the Sun at the tSifte ti£ 

my beholding and looking at it Widi taoijr 

Eyes. So diat the Perceptim of an Idtd 

hath no manner of advantage over iSMk^ 

ftive Perception. And to imagifife trthet^ 

^fe, or to think that it is dftly i& 

perceiving the Idea of an ObjeB^ we i»* 

derjiand it, and not in perceiving die Ori^ 

ginal by our Senfes 5 this is Suppofing Ot 

Imagining that, in order to underftand any 

ObjeSty for inftance, of Sights we muft^ 

after having a while Ibdced at it, or pCK- . 

rufed it with our Faculty of Seeil^y Ihut 

our Eyes to contemplate it in its Idea ? 

which is fond and ridiculous. 

Now it hath, in the foregoing Tlfa<^ 
been fufficiently and abundantly evinced. 
That Senjitive Perception is not Intelk*- 
Bualy or that we do not Underjiand any 
thing in the Adl of Perceiving it l^ 
Senfe : Wherefore, neither is the Percep^ 
tion of its Idea IntelleSlualy or an Aft 
of Under/landing. The 



The fame Argument may likcwife (ctve^ 
»no€her way, but to one ?uf pqfe and Ef- 
ifedj ad thu*. "Eithbr the Perception of 
^m IJea h the fame with Senfitive Per^ 
tfption {as Mr. tMbes makes it to be, 
mnd to differ only in point of Clearneft 
and Certainty) or it is not the fame. If 
teally the fame, then it follows that Sen^ 
fitive Perception not being an Aft of Vnder^ 
jlanding^ neither can the Perception of an 
Idea be fuch an A6t. But if thefe two 
Afts differ, and Senfitive Perceptibn be not 
Vfndetjiandingy but only Ideal Perception i 
then it will follow that, at the time of our 
perceiving an ObjeA by our SenfeSy we 
can have no Under/landing or Intelle^ual 
Knmvledge of it ; which i6 contrary to 
Experience* Mr. Locke^ tho* he allows 
the Perception of an Idea to be wholly 
different from Senjation, or the Percep*^ 
tlon of the OhjeB it felf by Senfe^ yet 
he indifferently afcribes Vnderftanding to 
thehi Both t Which (as I may take oor 
cafion to obferve) is being guilty of a 
double Error and Miftake : One, in afcrib- 
ing TJnderJianding to cither of them; the 
next, in afcribing it to th^pi Both : For 
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the Soul being a fpiritual or incorporeal 
Subftance, 'tis impoffible it £hould have 
Two, or any more Faculties than One, of 
a fort; as two Wills y two Memories^ two 
Senfes of Seeingy two of Hearif^, &c^ 
Tho' the Cafe may be, and we find is, o-? 
therwife, in the Organs of Sen/e which 
are Corporeal ; there being two EyeSy • two 
EarSy and a vaft number of organical 
Parts, called NerveSy difperfed thro' the 
whole Body, which ferve every where for 
the Senfations of Feeling. So that when 
at any time . we fay, the Mind's 7bink^ 
ing or IntelleSlual FacultieSy as if they 
were many in number, We mean no more 
than the. feveral Powers and Capacities, 
or Adls and Operations of the one indi- 
vidual Faculty, call'd the Underjianding. 
And indeed, whoever carefully obfervcs 
and confiders the feveral Operations of 
"Thinkingy or the Mind's various ways of 
Underjlanding Things, and coming at tlic 
IntelleBual Knowledge of them, will affurcd- 
ly find that they do all, how numerous, or 
' how different foever from one another, 
belong to and proceed from one and the 
lame Faculty : Nay his very Confcioufnefi, 

if 



if duly confidtedi ^ild attentively regarded, 
will, Fm confident, inform him of as 
much. 

A curfory Perufal of Mr. Locke's EjJ'ay 
en theXJnderftanding wilt eafily fatisfy any, 
one, that whatever he fays throughout his 
whole Work, that hath properly any Re- 
lation to his Subjefl:, and is truly con- 
fiftent with the Defign he all along de- 
clares and profefles, relies entirely, for all 
its Force and Significancy, or any Ufe it 
ierves for, on this Suppofition or Pg/?«- 
lafUfHy That the Perception of Ideas is an 
JiSi of the Underfianding. For he makes 
this Faculty to be nothing elfe but a 
Power of Perceiving ; and whatever is per- 
ceived, to be an Idea : by which tho' he 
means indiflFerently, either an ObjeSt of 
Senfationy or the Image of it in the Mind 
which reprefents it and ferves afterwards 
5n Its Aead, yet we thought it would be 
beft to confider them feparatcly and di- 
ftinftly, to prevent any Doubt or Difpute 
that might ar ife about Either of them, in re- 
ference to the Others and for other Reafoos 
obvious enough to the Reader. He feems 
indeed to intimate and intend fomethin^. 
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more than the Perception of Ideas^ in A«: 
following Account or Di^ipiion he givet 
of the Underjianding. " The Pow6({fiyi 
'' he) of Perception is Th« whkli Yue ^all 
the Underjianding. Perceptkn^ ndttcfct 
we make the Ad of the UnderJiaMditig^ 
" is of three Sons. 1. The Percgftim 
« of /</^^J in our Mind. z. The Pferw 
ception of the Sigmfic^on of iS^%itf« 
3. The Percepeim of the CenmSbMi 
*** or Repugnancy Tf A^eetmnt or IX^rem 
" ;?f^«/, that is between any of our lAm^ 
But why, the Notion or Conception ti * 
5/^;/ fhould not be called an Idea^ m 
well as the Notion of a Ctfij/g;, Efi^ 
Wbole^^Part^ and other Rela^ns mdsicli. 
he treats of tinder the eis^refs DesBaa»^ 
nation of IdeaSy is, I bdieve, wiiat ao otm 
can comprehend. And as to u^mowMf 
and Difagreementy they are not only S^ 
lationsy but plainly refer to xht Notions d£ 
Identity and Diverjityy of which lie.lMB 
written a whole Chaptep, and diere calla^ 
and confiders them as. Ideas. *Tis ce- 
dent therefore that if Ideal Perceptitm hb 
not IntelleStudJy or if the Mind^ in Unt 
very Aft of Perceiving m IdiOj does! salt 

underjiand^ 
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underjiandy or hath no IntelleSlual Kntyw-* 
ledge of what it perceives, (which, I can 
hardly doubt, hath fatisfadtorily been made 
appear) this Author proceeds on a Foun- 
, dation that is Wholly wrong and falfe ; and 
which confequently makes every Thing he 
builds on it vain and of no EfFeft. And in- 
deed, one might as well go about to explain 
the Nature of Sight, by what is not Seen, 
^x of Hearing, by what is not Heard, as 
to ufe luch a way as this of explaining 
aa Aft of Underjlanding^ viz. by what is 
iK)t Underftood. 

Now, as may not be amifs to animad- 
vert ; There is no attempting to explain 
en Aft of Underjianding, by the Percep- 
tion of an Idea^ or of the Objcft it re- 
prefents, without Accommodating and Af^ 
fimilating fuch aft Aft to Ideal or Senfi^ 
five Perception. And that Mr. Locke hath 
done this to the \itmoft, and as much as 
poffiblc, muft be manifeft to any one who 
hath ever read his "Treatife on the Un-- 
derjianding. The neceflary and unavoidable 
Confequence whereof is, that the Powers 
oi xhtUnderJianding muft be proportionably 
weakerid and enervated, and its Operations 

K 4 Jiraitned 
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Jiriutned and confined^ *and indeed fb £ir 
Mfiorted from their native ^Tr^^ifr aod 
Simplicity. 

It was this Confideration^ whidi I hadb 
at firft in my View, and thpught tp be of 
the greateft Importance in die prefent- Jy^^r 
quiiition, that induced me to diicourfe a^^ . 
treat of Senfitive and Ideal Ferception^ in 
that particular Way and Manner I hav0 
done. For fo long as the Operations of tb& . 
' Underjianding are miftaken for, or cogfr* 
founded with Thofe of any other Facult]^ 
^tis plainly impoffible to have any right, or' 
clear and diftinft Apprehenfion and Dif-. 
cemment of them* But when, from asi ' 
A^ of Underjianding^ or any Operation of 
^binkingy every thing is feparated ^d rer 
moved that does not properly belong to it^ 
or is not of its very Eflence, what remains 
muft evidently appear to be pure ^kougbi 
or Underjianding. And being thus difcenir 
ed, nakedly and in itfelfi it will be mon: 
eafy to acquire a thorough and exaiS Iqh 
fight into its Nature. 

Concerning the late frequent and conti- 
nual Ufe of the Word Idea^ in almoft a^ 
Difcourfes and Converfations, and its ha^r 
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lug in a manner fupplanted Notioriy Cojh- 
ceptiorij Apprehenjiony and the like ; and 
which, I believe, is owing chiefly, if not 
entirely, to what Mr. Locke hath written a- 
bout Ideas ; it will not be amifs to obferve, 
that feveral, who ufe the Word Idea in- 
flead of Nofiony do plainly intend no more 
than xht Appropriation of their Notion to the 
Obje£i of it 5 which, by an ufual Figure of 
Speech, is putting the Subje£i for the Ad-- 
junSi or Attribute. And others, as cannot 
be doubted, in faying, They have an Idea 
of a thing, do mean both the Image or 
Reprefentation of it, in their Mindy and their 
Notion or Afprehenjion of it; which is a- 
greeable to the common Cuftom of impo- 
ling Names, in abundance of Inftances :. 
'Ex. gr. The one Name or Word, Foot^ 
fignifies fijch a L^«g-/^ as is vifible and con- 
fpicious to Sight % and alfo a Meafure^ i. e. 
a thing proper to be made ufe of for afcer- 
taining or difcovering the Dimenfions of 
other Lengths; which is the Minds No- 
tion of a Foot. Againft which Manners of 
fpeaking I fee no other Objed:ion, but that, 
in fome particular Cafes, (and the prefent 
is one) the Application of a Word, which 
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CONSCIOUSNESS, 

3 Here being no Account what- 
f ever of Con/bioufiie/s, ather npw 
! extant, or whereof even the 
i Memory hath been preferved to 
us, by the bare mention of its Title, ia (be 
Catalogues of Books and Treati&s reported 
to be loft J nor fo much as any Notice ta- 
ken of it, in the moft elaborate Difcourfes 
concerning the Mind, and its fevcral Facul- 
ties and Endowments, unlefs occafionally, 
or where the doing of it was in a manner 
■unavoidable -, 'Tis natural enough to pon- 
<jude 
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elude from hence, that either there is nflk 
thing confiderable and extraordinary in it| 
or elfe fo very little^ and withal fb obvio^ 
to the meaneft Capacity at firft Sights that 
it needs not to be particularly declared, or 
it does not admit of itoy fort of Explidar 
tion. And how it fhould come to pafs 1 
fcnoW not, but fo we find it t^ that eveiy 
one imagines, he difcorers as ihuch t)f \Sa 
Confcioufnefs^ immediately, or at one lin^ 
View, (which lies within a very narrow ? 
Compafs) as he (hall ever be able to dot 
and that 'tis in vain to fearch and eiiquir<^- 
or ufe any Thought or Reflc<aion about id > ■ 
Whether the Account I (hall here endob^; 
vour to give '^of it doe8» in any mea(ur<i 
evince the contrary, diat is, (hew that C^ik' 
fciaufnefs is a truly noble and fine Argumeiii 
which aflFords Variety of ufeful and eae* 
cellent Knowlec^e, the Attainment whcire^ 
of requires fome Study, and a clofe Appli-. 
cation of Mind, muft be left to the Deter* 
mination of better Judgments than n^ 
Own. But were this already the geneid 
Opinion, (which perhaps, at prefcnt, is, pb^ 
culiarly, Mine) or tho* its Singularity were 
lio Prejudice againft it, as it gives a Siil^ 
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don of its being afifefited 5 yet (hould 1 rtk 
Ibrget to put the candid Reader in Mind 
befbfe^hand, that all the moft favoutable 
Aflov^rances imagihaWe are to be mkde to a 
Work or Performance which is wholly new 
jb its kind, or to the very firjfl: Eflay on a 
0ubjcd} for. that, ordinarily fpeaking, it 
tannot be fiippofed to be, in any Degree^ 
CCatipfcat or exadt; or indeed any thing 
hiore than a rude and imperfed Beginning. 
Provided the Author of a firft Effay do but 
take his Aim a-right ; fo that the Matters 
tff which it confifts, are fome of the moft 
J)rincipal, and none of 'em remote from 
the Purpofe, or (as is very likely to hap- 
jpem, unlcfs great Care and Caution be ufed) 
tainConjedures, built only on Fancy which 
have nothing of truth for their Support ; 
He hath acquitted himfelf well enough, 
Aotwithftanding its many Failures and O- 
miflions, or tho' even chargeable with fevc- 
ral Slips and Inadvertencies. Nor fhould 
foch a Performance be defpifed and under- 
valued for its poor and mean Appearance, or 
becaufe no Ways comparable to any o£ 
tTlbfc finifh'd Treatifes, which have been 
long a cultivating and improving, and 

pafs'd 
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pafs'd thro' many Hands, each of which 
contributed fomewhat towards its Pcrfe^- 
on ; it being certain that the Invention or 
Difcovery of but a few things, which arc 
fome of the chief and leading Matters, 
where no Attempt was before made, and 
little or nothing was expedtcd to be done, 
is, generally, far more difficult, and hard 
to come at, than all the Additions and 
Improvements that are afterwards made to 
Jt. And having faid thus much, to be- 
fpeak the Reader^s moft favourable Recep- 
tion of this EiTay ; which as it will Hand 
in need of his extraordinary Indulgence, fo 
it hath a very uncommon Pretence thereto ; 
I (hall, without detaining him any longer, 
immediately enter upon the Examination 
of our Subjed:: Taking my Rife and Be- 
ginning from what is moft plain and ob- 
vious, and occurs at firft View to every 
one's Obfervation. 

Confcioufnefs (to give a Definition, or ra- 
ther (hort and fummary Defcription of it) 
is that inward Senfe and Knowledge which 
the Mind hath of its own Being and Ex- 
iftence, and of whatever pafles within it- 
felf, in the Ufe and Exercife of any of, its 
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Faculties or Powers. To exprefs which, 
a little more fiiUy and panicularly: 

The Mind, in its feveral Ads of Thinks 
ing and Perceiving, of Imagining, Remem-^ 
bring. Willing, or AffeSting, is Confcious of 
them as its own Acfts, or knows that it is 
// felf (/. e. its own a<^al -Being) which 
T'&inks, Perceives, &cc. And at the f^me 
time is fenfible that they proceed from 
it felf, as the Principle of them ; or knows 
that it is endued with fuch and fuch Powers, 
as a Powier of Imagining, a Power of Re- 
membring, &c. the Senfe or Knowledge of 
having a Power belonging to it felf^ 
not being to be feparated or disjoined 
from That of its Adt or Operation, ia 
a rational and intelligent Being. 

And, it being confcious of its own ASJ^ 
the Mind perceives their feveral Natures ; 
that is to fay, it knows the precife arid 
cxad: Manner of its own A6ting and Ope- 
rating, in reference to the feveral Kinds 
of Objefts, which they refpeftively con- 
cern or have to do with ; and at the fame 
time is fenfible of its own Endeavour and 
Application, and the Degree thereof, in 
cxerjing any of its Powers ^ and likewife 

L perceives 



perceives its own Attention^ or die Re« 
gard and Notice which it take^ of Oh- 
jeStSy whedier it be more or lefs : Wherein 
no doubt the true Nature of any Aft,^ con^ 
fidered (I mean) as its Own^ or proceed*^ 
ing from it felf, doth confift. 

And whatever the Mind is employed 
ibout in ^hc ExercHe of zsy of its Far 
culties, it is conjcious of it, as its Ot^eft, 
£ e. Somethii^ which is perceived by it 
felfi and appears to it under fuch a cer- 
tain Form, asfuppofe. That of a C^/wr, « 
Soundj a Flavour^ &c. And whether an 
Object be Exfernaiy as in Senfitive Ttr^ 
ception^ or Internal^ as ki perceiving the 
Idea of any fcnfible Objcft, the Mind is 
confcious of fuch its Appearance : and like- 
^v^e of Time and Place, and other Cir- 
cumftances which, as an intelligent Being, 
it takes notice of ; for all thefe do enter 
into its Perception^ and may be confi- 
dered as Parts of it. 

The Notion of Objedt (as I may here 
take occafion to obferve) is entirely owir^ 
to Confcioufn^s ; it being plainly impoffibic 
that I fhould be able to confider or re- 
gard any thing, as having iuch an Ap- 

5 pearancc 
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peacawe to me in my Adt of perceiving 
it, (which is the txup and propefr Noti- 
on of an 01^|5ja) ai^ ptherwife than hf 
i)eing coApiij^s of my pwfli Percfiptmy and 
<)f tthe <A|)|)9aranqe to whicl^ it ^re^brs. 
And ^her^uppn \t foUowsj that Cp$^ 

Jciouftiffs is ifl4fie4 ^ ^^s *"^i^ Foundii- 
tion of dll KAOjv^edgc yrliaifoever s inaf- 
ttpji^h as whatever I can |Cnow or Ap* 
j^ehend of a Thkog by pb^rving it, and 
j^cfledting on it with my JJndeiftinding y 
depends altogether q^ my firft conli- 
jdering ^ r^airding it as an Obje(3:, or 
fomething which hatjh iuph a certain Ap^ 
pearance to me ^n my perceiving it. 

And feeling ,th^t the potion or Goncepti- 
ion of ptge<a is ujtidoubtedly Intelledual ; 
for it implies .ai[ul involves in it a Dif^ 
cernment of the Relation between the 
Thing perceived, and the Perceiver of its 
We have hence (as from ffsveral other Jn- 
ftances which Cpnfcioufnefs ^fl53rds us) a 
plain and undeniable Proof of Ae Mind's 
intelle^al Nature and EjQfence. For fince 
whatever it is employed about in the 
Ufc and Exercife of any of its Facultici 
Qt PowerSj it always confiders and^r^gards 
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as its Objcdt ; which is a truly rational 
or intellcftual Confidcration ; the Mind 
therefore always and continually Adts in 
that way or naanner which is fuitable and 
proper to a rational and intelligent Being : 
Which is faying, that its Efj'ence is inteU 
leSluaU or that by its JNature it is fuch 
a Being as we call an Intelligence. 

In narrowly infpedting and examining 
into Confcious Knowledge and Perception^ 
we (hall find that Self^ or one's own Be- 
ing, is its Principal and moft proper Ob-. 
jcdt. For tho* we are all confcious of every 
Thing we do or a<9:, as of our own Be- 
ings or felv^s ; and it is abfolutely rcqui- 
fite and ncceffary that fome A6t or other 
{hould precede that of Self-Confcioufne/s^ 
for we are confcious of our felves only 
from our Adling, or becaufe we aft, and 
Self-Confcioufnefs muft of courfe depend 
thereon for* its Exiftence ; yet is it im- 
poffible to be Confcious of .any Adl what- 
ever, without being fenfible of, or per- 
ceiving one's Self to be that which Does 
it. And it is this Senfe or Perception 
of Self\ which conftitutes the true Na- 
ture of any Ad: confidered as ConfcioUSy 

and^ 
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and, as I may lay,' gives a Sandioa; 
to it. .. : r ; . ; 

Self is likcwife the. Subjcd, as well. as : 
the Objedt of Cbnfcioujhefsy or it is That 
which is endued with it. For moft at- 
fiiredly, in being Confcious of Self^ it is: 
nothing but Self which is Confcioys* 
Wherefore the Mind or Soul, . thp' , it be; 
mily pne*s Self, yet is it fo far only /o^: 
as it is Confcious, and merely upon that 
account. And for which Rcafon,. when 
thro' Phrenzy, or other Diforder, a Man 
is \pot Confcious of Himfclf, or his own 
Being, and Faculties, we fay, he is befidc- 
Himfeify 6t is not Himfelfy notwithftand-. 
ing his having a SouJ, and the very fame 
which he had before he became Fran- 
tickw So that Confiioufnefs denominates 
Selfy and Self may rightly be definedj^ 
I'hat which is Confcious. 

Now if Self ht both the Subje<Si and 
the Ofe^eft of Confcious Knowledge and Per-^ . 
ceptioni ^tis evident that SelfConJcioufneJs 
jmxA needs be the moft intimate of all 
Perceptions. And indeed there is no ima-^ 
gining any Knowledge^ or Senfe and P^r- 
ceptioHy £q truly and thorougUy Intinxatq, 

L 3 . or 
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or ifo iihmcdiatciy prcfent to tlic Mihc^ 
and fo much, as I may fay, within it- 
felf, or fo near ahd clofe to it, and aa it 
\lrere of a piece with it, as This is ; 
wherein That which perceives, and What 
i& perceived, is one and the faxhe Thii^. 

Seeing that Ctmfcioujhefs denonxmates 
Self^ and therefore even die Sotil fas ink 
faid) is fb far only ont^Self^ as it ^ Ctm* 
fciousy and merely • upon that Accoont % 
it follows hereupon that t&e Body, whidr 
we afluredly know it not Cmfcmih^ xm 
be no part of otir felvet. The Reafqh 
why any one thinks or imagiites othief^i^' 
wife, is becaufe the Bbdy, or the Orgahi 
of Senfation feem to perceive, V(4iercas they 
f eally do not. And there would be nol 
fuch Thought or Fancy, Were there^tio^ 
thing of this Seeming and Appearsuice \k 
the cafe. For let us fiippofe, for Argu- 
ment's fake, (however impoffible) that the 
JSouI were united to > Stone, or oAytx 
Unorganized Subflance, Which hfisid no ttievt 
or feeming of Perception ; and that at dft 
fame time it wais Cckjciaas of itis oWnlSlr 
ing, and knew it felf to be united td it 
Can ahy oiie kn^iai)^ ^«C it Wottld «iteii[ 

or 
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or look on the Stone as an integrating 
Part, which, with it felf, made up one 
whole or entire Being ? Would it not rather 
account it as a Prifon within which it 
was immured and ihut up, apd regard its 
State and Ccmdition of being united to 
it as a baie and unnatural Confinement ? 

Now I a^, where is the difference as 
tt) Selfy between thefe two States, of thq 
Saul's bdng united to an organized and 
to an tinorganized Sut^ance, e:^cepting. 
only the Seeming of Perceptioji in the for- 
mer ? Which Seemingj fince it hath no 
manner of Reality, and is nothing elfe 
but a fdfe Shew and Appearance, can 
make no real iDifffftencc as to the Mat^ 
ter and Bufinefs of Se^, or one's own 
Being- 

Befides, the BaJy^ confidercd in jts rela«* 
pon to the SouJy is only an Inftrument 
which the Soui makes u(e of, in the fever 
ral Occafions it has 4br it : Or the Parts of 
the Body, called Organs ofJSenfey do ferve 
die Soul as Inftruments, in its feveral Sen- 
£itions of Seeing^ Hearings Feelings ^^- 
«sg- and Smelling *y the Powers themfelvcs 
^i Smng^ Hearing, &c. pot depending on 

L 4 them 
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them in the leaft, but belonging folely and- 
entirely to the Eflcncc of the SpuL Where- 
fore the Soul is properly oncs/elf; for an 
Inftrumcnt, which is a Thing in its Nature : 
merely fubordinate to That which ufes and 
employs it, and whofe whole EjQence con- : 
fifts in its Accommodation, or Ufefulnefs ; 
andrSubferviency, cannot furely be a con- 
ftituent part along with That which ufes: 
and employs iu *Tis true indeed, that: 
Man's State and Condition in this World,* 
or that Part and Charadter he is defigned to 
ad: in it, requires a Body ; and foch a State 
of Being is, fceniingly or in Appearance, a 
fort of mixed Life, in which the Body bears 
its Part. And upon which Account Man; 
is faid to confift of a Soul, and a Body, as- 
two feveral and integrating Parts. But; 
however this way of Ipeaking, if clofely 
examined into, will not abide the Teft, or 
appear in ftriiftnefs juftifiable : Becaufe the 
Body does not live, or fubfift in its vegeta- 
tive State, without the Soul; and it is thci 
Soul alone which hath the Powers of Life 
in it, properly fo called, namely, the Senfi-. 
tive and Rational Faculties. Wherefore the, 
. Soul is truly attd properly the Life of Man i 

and 
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and the Body is only an Appendage to it : Or, 
becaufe united with the Soul, it is like a 
natural Inftrument, which ferves in thofe 
particular Ufes and Occafions which the " 
Soul hath for it, in that fort, or kind and 
manner of Life, which it is deftined to lead 
in this World. And even fuppofing that 
the Soul could have no Exercife of any of 
its Powers, without a Body : In this Cafe 
indeed, the Body would be requifite to the 
SouPs exerting and putting forth into Ad: 
its Vital Powers, viz. Reafon and Sen/e : But 
ftill, it would be no more than an^Appen^ 
dage to the Soul, or. fbmething joined to it, 
for the fake of ufing, and enjoying the Ex- 
ercife of its own Powers, without being at 
all beholden to it, or depending on it in 
the leaft, for their exifting, or being what 
they are. 

This fhdrt Excurfion of Argument will 
not perhaps be thought wholly unpardona- 
ble, fince it ferves to ftrengthen the Other 
taken from Confcioufnefs, and joined along . 
witt it does the more fully evince, (which 
is what every one ought to be apprized of, 
and fhould carefully obferve and fix in his ^ 
Mind, viz.) of what little Value and Confi- 

deration 
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deration the Body is to be had^ in 

ion of the Soul^ This being properly cne'y 

Self'y That only an Appendage to it. And 

' that how dear and ^miidUe foev<n: the Bsif 
may appear to us, and nocwkhftandk^ the 
ieverd real Uie$ and Conyeniencies it iiath, 
(needlefs any of them to be mentioned, as 
being fiifiicimdy known) » vefpe^t to this 
prefent Life, or Man's Abode in this &nfi'* 
Ue corporeal Workl, yet is it not the Lift 
of Man ; and therefor^ ftridly fpeakjA^ 
not a Part of his Being. For it 4$ Life^ 
which conftimtes Being, in That wbykh 
Lives; fo that a Dog, without Life, isYlOC 
truly and properly a D<^, nor a Woim, 
without Life, a Wcwm: And it is die 

• Soul only which lives^ as haTing oktivsit the 
Powers of Life in it, Wsr. die Senfiti^t and 
Rational Faculties. 

Unity of Nature and EdSsnce is, in flii eA 
pecial and iingular Manner, attributable M 
Self^ or that which is Confcious. ¥^ tbo', 
in thinking of any thing, we always con&« 
der it, as one, and the Unity of every thing 

' (as Philofophers teach) is ccttivcrtible with 
its Eflence ; yet Conjcioujnefs hath This in it 
peculiar and extraordinary, viz. that it it 

thci 
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die very Caufc and Reafbn of the Uaity of 
that E^nce or Being which is endu^sd with 
it And fo it continually fiiggefts this No«- 
tk>n and Apprdbei^cm to us.^ about ahy 
Gonfcious Being whatever^ viz. that, » 
iiich, it is necdiarily one^ and cannot fo 
limch as in Thought be imagined to be 
nitore than one thing only. 

Confequently Self^ or that which is Co/sk 
fdmsy is efientially and in its Natuns indi* 
vifible> or without Parts. ¥<x whatever is 
fb much CMie^ that there is no imagining it 
to be two or more than one> id queftionleis 
ih its Namre iniMvifible, or <&>th not con« 
fift of Parts. And that the Iftiagination 
will not allow ^df to have Parts, fe mani-^ 
feft from hence j that tho* the Mind, lii 
fome of its Th<taghts and CcHftfempkticms, 
^hich are very large and comprehdnliw, 
may be fancied to dilate and expiand it lelf, 
in Prc^rtkin to the Obgcdfei of dbem j yet, 
in being Confcious of it felf, (as it <x>ntf- 
nually is) it ddth, as it Werfc, amttzSt it 
felf to a Point ^ infomuch that 'tis impoA 
fiUe to firame any Idea of a Cbnibious Ber- 
ing, as a thing which 16 divUible, or con- 
fiftcthofPaft^ 

Tho' 
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that it hath a Power of Choice and Prefe-' 
rence. And of which two Remarks, we 
fliall make a prbper Ufe in another place. 

I fliall conclude this Article concerning 
"^elf^ with one Obfervation more, viz. that 
there is fomething extraordinary in the No- 
tion of it, as not being reducible to any 
kind of Being or Exiftence yet taken No- 
tice of. For under Subftance, and Acci- 
dent, Philofophers comprehend all forts of 
Exiftencies whatever. Now 'tis certain that 
we do not perceive the Eflence of any Sub- 
ftance corporeal or incorporeal. And yef, 
had we Faculties proper and acute enough 
for fuch Perception, we cannot imagine 
that they could prefent to our View the 
EJfence either of Body or Spirit^ in fo lively, 
and clear, and fatisfad:ory a manner, and 
with that perfed: Intimacy to ourfelves, as 
the Perception of Self^ does Self, wherein 
the fame Thing is the Ferceiver, and the 
ObjeSl or Thing perceived. And as to Ac-' 
cidenty 'tismanifeft that Self docs not come 
under this Head or Denomination of Ex- 
iftence : for Self perceives; and Perception^ 
as being an Ad:, is therefore an Accident or 

Affedion belonging to Self So that Self 
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is a ibrc of Being or Eidftcnce which h^ 
jaoc yet been tal^m Notice of i becaufeitii 
perceived^ whidb no Sui/iance is i ^^ y«| 
can be na jlmdent or Afie^ion ef Being, 
becaufe it pereeives^ namdy, i^lf^ .^ndit^ 
own Powersaad Operations 3 whidi it's vokr 
poffiMe to tfcribe, or imagine as atoribupr 
able to any Accident ot i^tStkm, wh^idSor 



The Confideration I (ball nccEt proaee4 
upon, is, that Confcioufnefs is fenfible of ^. 
felfy or (which means the fanie tiling) thfB 
Mind^ in being confciwSy perceives ^and knoM^ 
that it is Confdous. And which I ihall en- 
deavour to make appear as many ways as 
it feems capable of being evinced v becai]& 
of its extraordinary Ufe and Importance, 
with regard to ibme Things, about whid[i 
we are very defirous and foUicitous to be 
freed from any the leaft Doubt, that will 
receive a new Light from this Property of 
Confcioujhefsy and which cannot, as I inu- 
gine, be any othcrwife fo clearly explained 
or fatisfaftorily accounted for. 

Firft then, the very Nature and Reafon 
of the Thing fpeaks and declares, that the 
Mind^ in being Confcious, muft perceive its 

own 






tmn C^nfaoufnefs. For tik^Cof^cwi/ht^ of 
Being atxd Bxijfence^ zjsd (^ ^ ^x and 
Ttmert of Perceiving, tbinkhg, Ima^^ 
b^y U^fKiembrit^y Willing^ and ^eSixig^ 
m a iS'^)|r/^ and Perctpthmoi thdi^ or aojr 
of tbem^ a$ our Ote^;^^ is moft cacrtainl^ 
Kmwleige, or die sothiag it. Now that 
KmMh^ of any kind fliould be zStxisSAy 
VI theiV£W> and prtifem to it, (at no dotibt 
can be made or this C^n^ims Kntmlei^e of 
Exiting, thinking, &c.) and yet not be 
psrcemed by it, k abfiird and cofsttra^Aioua^ 
To which may be added, that Cmfcimt 
Knomkdgi belng^ more intimate to the ASnd 
tlian any other, it muft needs be the rather 
perceived upon that account. And more«- 
ojver, Coj^mjmfi is a Sort of Kmwkdge 
which the Mind doch naniraUy tUnk to be 
moil: certain and firee from $dt manner of 
Doubt* Now that the Mind j(hould hav^ 
fiich an Opinion of its own Knowledge, and 
not perceive it, or be fenfible of it, is al* 
together impo£Bble ; becaufe indeed the ve-» 
ry Ground and Rcafoa thereof muft be the 
actual Perception it has of fuch its own 
Knowledge, and can be nothing elfe. 



The 
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The next Argument is, Faft or ExperJU 
cnce. As to which, I will appeal to any 
one, whether he does not naturally or of 
himfelf, without confidering or refloEting^ 
or ftanding in need to be taught or in- 
ftruded by another, know himfelf to be 
Confcious ; and that, after fb afRired and udh 
doubting a. Manner, that he cannot be b6t« 
ter, or perhaps fo well, fatisfied of any 
thing bcfides in the World. Now Knauh 
ledgCy which is Natural^ or comdi of it fi3f 
without being fought for, and that arifes ih 
the Mind, as it were, ipontaneoufly, witb- 
out requiring any Confideration or Refle6> 
on, can be nothing elfe but Perception -y andL i 
in this cafe muft be the 'Perception of itfelfi^n 
Or it muft he ,?i Self-perceiving Knowledge;, 
And hereupon I fhall make no fcruple td 
affert, and it is what, I'm confident, every 
one will agree to as foon as propofed ; That- 
fhould, fuppofe, the moft inconfideratt 
and unrefledting Perfon alive be feriouily 
given to underftand, by one who paflcs 
with him as. an Oracle for deep myfterious. 
Wifdom, and • all Sorts of rare and exquir 
fite Knowledge, That he is a Confcious Be* 
ingy or is fenfible of Himfelf and of his 

own 
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own Perceptions, I'bougbts, and Intentions i 
^h\t fo very unrcfledling Peffon would rca- 
dily^ and without i, Moment's Paufe, re- 
turn for Anfwer, That he moft afluredly 
knows all this of himfelf^ and as well, or bet- 
ter than any one in the World, (excepting 
no Body) . is able to inform him of it. Nay, 
I believe he could fcarce forbear laughing 
at him to his FacCj^ for pretending thusi 
gravely to inflruft him^ in the Confcious 
Senfe and Knowledge he has of his own 
Being and Exiftence, and of his own JP^r- 
ceptiqnsi I'bougbtSy and Intentions. And 
which therefore, aswasiaid^ liich a one 
could not have, without perceivir^ his owtt 
Confiioufnefs. Befides ; there are fome K&s^ 
wherein the Mind doth exprefly regard its 
Confciioujhefs of them, or oiitfelf aS being the 
Author of them j as generally in its Voliti^ 
cnSy and all Afts of a Moral Natiire arid 
Tendency ; more cfpecially fuch as a Man's 
CoHfcien^e immediately prompts him to the 
doihg of, dr warns him to forbear and ab- 
ftain from j for our Confcience^ or that Prin- 
ciple within us, whidi judges and direfts 
our Adlions which are of a Moral Nature 
tiind Ttodency^ always therein appeals to 

M ouf 
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our Confcioujhejs of the Knowlicdge, or Ap- 
prehenfion and Difcemmcnt we have of 
fuch Adiions. And confequently the Mind's 
Confcioufnefs of all its other Afls, of what 
kind foevcr, muft \^ perceived by it j for the 
Neccffity or requifite Occafion there is of 
having a partitular Regard to the Confci-' 
oufnefs of thefe A£ts, is not certainly the 
Caufe of the Mind's perceivir^ its Conjci-^ 
oufnefs of them ; becaufe it muft needs have 
perceived it, before it could have any Re- 
gard to it. To which may be added, that 
the Confcioufnefs of fome of our paft Ani- 
ons does frequently recur to, and fbme-* 
times unavoidably break in upon OMvMSHdsi 
which plainly implies, and indeed neceffii-- 
rily fuppofes, a pofitive and expre& Refe^ 
rence and Regard to the Perception we had 
of our Confcioufnefs of them, at the time. 
of our doing them. Further yet, and which. 
fets this Argument of FaSi^ in the fulleft 
and cleareft Light imaginable ; 'Tis certain, 
that, in my perceiving any Aft to be liqf 
Own (as I continually do) .it always appears 
to me to be my own Adt ; that is, in othtir 
Words, my Confcioufnefs of it appears -to 
me 3 for to perceive any Afl; to be my owii^ 

and 



' and to be Confcms of k, is one and the 
iame Thing : and diat s,Ay A£t ihould ap-^ 
pear to me to be ihy e^n^ without my per-- 
teiving at the fame time fuch its Appear- 
ance, is a tilanifefl: Contradi<fiion. 

The third and laft Argument I fhall of- 
fer, is the linpoffibility of coming to the 
Knowledge of Confeioufittfs^ any other way 
dian hf its fercttving or being fenfible of 
iffilf* For 'tis certain that the Imagination 
ean have nothing to d& with Confcious Senje 
or Perceptimi or any other inter iour Ad:; 
its Province being only to exhibit and re-<> 
prefent to the Mind the Pi^ures or Images 
q{ external Stn/ble Objects, at fuch Times 
when Senfe does not perceive them, and the 
Mind hdWever cmtemplates them in their 
Ideas. And as tb Menrnfy^ it does no more 
but revive or call up to the Mind fomething 
that was before petteiwd : fo that if I re-^ 
membef that I was at any time Confeious^ 
(than which nothing is more frequent and 
conunon for etery Man to do) I mud be- 
fore-hand htive perceived my Confcioujhefs j 
otherwife I could never have remembred or 
called it to Mind. And it v^re prepofteroud 
M think by Reafoning, or Refleding on 

M 2 what 
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what pajTes in the Mind, to find it out; 'bc- 
caufe Reafon itfelf, and every Rational Aft, 
is only difccrnable by it. Infomuch that, in- 
going about to difcover our Confcioufnefs by 
our Reafon^ we fhould, as it were, endea- 
vour to fee Light (which alone can make 
any thing vifible to us) by the Objed: it 
fhines on. Or rather, fince Reafon is a cotir- 
fcious Faculty, it is its own Light, or a 
Light to itfelf; arid therefore, iii being 
ConfciouSy muft perceive its own Ctmfcioufi* 
nefs'y jufl as if a luminous Body could be-^ 
hold or look on itfelf, it muft, in feeing' 
itfelf perceive its own Light. So that for 
Reafon to be at the Pains of confideririg 
and refleding, in order to difcover its own 
ConfcioufnefSy would be putting itfelf to a 
moft vain and unneceflary and indeed i&iiS^ 
Icfs Trouble. Nor can I believe, that %ny 
Man was ever yet io extravagantly fooliih 
and abfurd, as once in his wliole Life-timer- 
to confider or ufe any Refteftion to find' 
out, whether or no he were Confcious. The 
Reafon whereof can be only This ; That as: 
we are Qontm\X2\\y Confcious^ fo our Confci^ 
otifnefs is perpetually prefent to our Minds :- 
. Tho' not always alike, or in the fame Dcr 
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gree, nor equally in every Operation of the 
Mind, becaufc we are not always in the 
fame degree Confcious-, as will be fhewn 
hereafter. 

And thus we have every wzy evinced and 
made appear, that the M/W, in being Con- 
JciouSy perceives or is fenfible that it is fo ; 
viz. from the Nature and Reafon of the 
thing; from Fa<3: and Experience; and 
from the Inipoffibility of coming to tho 
Knowledge of it, by any other Way or 
Means. 

But farther than This, or beyond a Senje 
of Confcioujhefsy there is no proceeding. 
For acknitting a Perception of a Senfe of 
Confcioufnefs^ that is, in ether Words, a Per-' 
ception of a Perception^ of a Perception (for 
dl Confcioufnefs is unqueftionably Perception^ 
and nothing elfe) the Progrefs might as 
Well be in infinitum ; which therefore can-» 
not be admitted, as being abiurd and im- 
poffible. 

Since every AA oi Reafon ^xATJnderfiand" 
ing does moft undoubtedly imply a Confci^ 
ous Senfe or Perception of itfelf*, for to 
^bink at all, and not to be Confcious of 
Thinkings is a plain and manifeft Contra^i 

M J diiftion; 
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didion : And feeing alfo that Con/ciou/hefi 
is eflentially, or in its Nature intelleSuali 
for 9, Senfe or Knowledge of Beh^ and 
Exijience^ and of the Mind's Ads confi* 
dered as its Own^ and In reference to the 
Objcds of them, and of its <nm Powers 
of A£ting, (which are neceilarily include 
cd and involved in every cmfcious Per^ 
ception) are unqueftionably RaHonal or 
IntelleSiual Knowledge ; it follows here-* 
upon that Confcioufnefs and the Utider^ 

Jlanding do mutually imply afiid infer one 
another ; So that wherever there is Cm^ 

Jcioufnefs there mufl: he an Underfi^nJlingi 
and fo 'oice verfd. 

And the TJnderJianding n^uft be z CMn^ 

fcious Faculty. For tho* ConfctQuJheJs ^cuji 
the TJnderJianding do mutually imply one 
anotl>cr, yet we cannot afcribe Undeijiandr 

jng to Confcioufnefs in the fame m^anncr that 
we afcribe Confcioufnefs to the Underjiandr 
ing. Tho' we fay, for Inftance, that the 
Under/landing is Conjcious, or aSs coit* 
fcioufly ; yet we do not, nor can proper^ 
ly fay, that Confcioufnefs under/lands ; car 
at all Thinks s at leaft, not after that pr©^ , 
pife and appropriate m^njicr af Attriboi^ 

tion. 
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tion, wherein ^boughty or the Adi of 
Thinking, is afcribed to th? Underftanding. 
Wherefore the Underftanding does not be- 
long to ConfcioMfnefs ; but Confcioufnefs be-, 
longs to the Underftanding^ and, as ap^ 
pears, is an eflcntial Property^ or natural 
Confequent q£ it. 

Now if the Underjianding be a confci-^ 
ms Faculty^ it muft needs therefore, as 
fiich, perceive every thing that is confci-' 
mfiy perceived : I mean, according to the 
fame reaibn and cuflom of Speech, that 
9ny othgr Faculty is faid to perceive^ or 
adt. The Senfe of Seeing^ for Inftancc, wc 
^y^ perceives Colours, and that of Hearing^ 
Soimds, and th^ Memory is faid to Re-^ 
eolleSty znd the fFili to Cbufe, tljio', ftri(SUy 
i|>eaking, it is the Mind or Soul only 
which perceives and afts. And which I 
take to be the true Ground and Reafon 
of that trite Saying or Maxim of Philo- 
fophers, IntelleSius omnia percipit. The 
Underftanding therefore, confidered as a 
€tmfcious Faculty J is like an univerfal Seiife, 
which perceives and takes cognifance of 
the Perceptions of all the Mind's Fa- 
culties and Powers, and of their other 

M 4 Ads 
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Afts and Operations j and confequcntly of 
theb" Objedls, there being no ^pofiibility 
of feparating the Otgeft,' or Thing per-- 
ceivedy from the A<ft of Perceiving. And 
i;^ich is iikewife confirmed to U8 by the 
Teftimony of Experience : For ih employ-* 
ing bur Under/landing about any fenfihU 
O^cdt, for Inftancc, it is not, as when 
one Scnfe is employed about the Objed: 
of another Senfe, which hath no manner 
of Knowledge of what the other per^ 
ceives. V. gr. The ^oucb^ when it per- 
ceives the Figure or Shape of a Thing, 
which is, at the fame time, Jhen^ hath no 
Perception or Cogni^ce of its Appear- 
ance to the Sight. Whereas the Under'- 
Jianding takes coghifance of the Appear- 
ance of an Objed:, either to the Sight or 
touchy or to any other Perceptive Facul' 
tyy indifferently. And indeed otherwiici 
'tis plainly impoffible it fhould have any 
Exercife or Employment about the Ob^ 
jefts of Senfcy confidered as fenfible, whidi 
we find it has s or about any Thing be- 
fides its own Operations : For to difccm 
or judge of the Nature and Properties of 
E Thing (which to do belongs only to the 

Under'* 
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Underjianding) widiout actually perceiving 
it, or unlefs it be the immediate Objc6t of 
that which judges and difcerns, is not pra- 
dicabie or imaginable. 
. Since Confcioufnefs and the Underjiand- 
ing do mutually infer one another ; and 
forafmuch as a mutual Inference or Con- 
vertibility of any two Things does moft i 
certainly imply and import, that wherefo- 
cver one of them does not a(Sually ex* . 
ift, neither can the other poflibly be There; 
it follows from hence that Brutes^ if they 
are not Confcious^ cannot be Rational or 
Intelligent. And which, tho' a Digreffion 
from our Subjeift, it ^yill not be amifs 
to fpeak to a little s becauie it is an efta-* 
blifhed Opinion among fome Men, that 
their InfiinSi (as all others, befidcs them- 
felves, do for Diftindlion's fake call it) is 
true genuine Reafon and Underjianding ^ 
and doiss not difier from the Mind'u Rea- 
fon in its Kind and Nature, but only in 
Degree ; juft as the Wit or Apprehenfion 
^f one Man may be inferior tq That of 
another, and not by far fp ready and acute 
W in the Generality of Mankind. And 
they (as I may take notice) are moft ftiff 

and 
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and peremptory in this Opinion, whd 
hold that to underftand any thing, is on-- 
ly to have an Idea of it, and nothing 
elfe or more. And infer hereupon that 
Brutes muft be Rational and Intelligent^ 
becaufe of their having Ideas. Which that 
they have, (untefs we ihould fuppoie them 
to be mere Engines or Machines) cannot 
indeed be denied or difputed; it being 
. certain that ieveral Species or Kinds dS 
them are endued with Memory : and we 
find that they frequently ad from their 
Imaginations I as namely, when the Ob^ 
jedts they imagine^ i. e. perceive the Ideas 
of in their Souls^ are not preient to their 
Senfes. But if they are not Confcious^ and 
confequently not Rational^ this plainly de» 
monftrates, that to have an Idea cannot be 
the fame thing with an AGt of Underftand^ 
ing. So that by declaring how that Brutes 
are not ConJbiouSy we (hall (as the vulgar 
Saying is) Kill two Birds with one Stone 4 
both make appear that Brutes are Irra^ 
tionaly and that the having an Idea is 
not an Adt of Underft^nding. 

Now, how earneftly foever ibme may 
ftickle and contend for Brutes having {omt 

Portion 
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Portion or Degree of Reafon and UnJer-^ 
Jhndif^^ yet I believe it never yet entred 
into the Thoughts or Imagination of any 
jVlan, that they are Conjcious or Senfible 
within themfelves of the Rationality of 
dieir own Adtions^ when to Appearance 
Aey are never {(9 Rational Nor will any 
.one pretend, from the beft Hiftories and 
Accounts of Animals, or hi^ own niceftOlv- 
fervation of their Miners and Behaviour^ 
that he is ablet9 collect, or can find any 
the leaft Ground for fancying or believing, 
chat a Dog^ Jlpe^ Ekphant^ or other the 
moft ii^cioMS BrutCj perceives itfelf to ex^ 
iji^ and have a Beings or that any of them 
is cofifeious to itfelf of any of its Powers 
und Capaeitie$^ whether Sen/itivej or In^- 
ftinStive. Fgr leTs, can it fb much as be 
^fpeded, tb^ any of them hath a Percept 
tion of its own Confeioujnefs i and is not on^ 
ly confciousy for inftance, that it feels and 
thinks^ imd hath a Power oi feeUng and 
thinkings but isffnfiHe of fuch its own Con-- 
Jcioufnefs apd Knowledge. And yet, with- 
out this Seff^onjcious or Self-Perceiving 
JCnowledgey (as I may call it) there can be 
fiQ true or r^ Con/ciou/he/s, 9s is fufScient- 
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ly plain and evident ^om what hath been 
faid. The Senfe or Perception^ therefore, 
which Brutes have of their own Actions, 
or of what they do, and are excited and 
prompted to, by their natural InftinBy 
(which I conceive to be nothing elfe but 
che Power and Force of their Imaginations^ 
working upon, and aduating their Souls, 
according to the particular Frames and 
Conftitutions of their feveral Beings, as the 
Divine Power and Wifdom, to which no- 
thing is impoflible or difficult, hath thought 
fit to order and direct, in the firft creating 
and forming them) Their Perception^ I fay, 
of their own Aftions, is of a quite diffe- 
rent Kind and Nature from That which is 
to be found in Man ; and hath not the leaft 
Shadow of a Pretence to confcious Senje 
and Knowledge. And confcquently, fo fer 
are they from perceiving fuch of their Adi-^ 
ons to be Rational^ that have the greateft 
Appearance of Reajon in them, that they 
do not fo much as know the Nature or 
Tendency of any Adion whatever, tho* 
the mofl common and familiar to them ; as 
being utterly incapable of regarding and 
(Confidering it, as their Qw», or as proceed- 
ing 
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ing from ^emfehes\ bccaufc TJnconfciom. 
So that, when they Walk^ Fly^ Swimy or 
Creepy they are not even fenftble withio 
themfelves, of what they do or perform in 
any of thofe Actions, or Motions and Env- 
ployments. For to know the Nature and 
Tendency of any Aftion, which is proper- ^ 
ly one's own, without being confcious of it> 
as one's own Aftion, or Aft and Perform- 
ance, is utterly inconfiftent and irreconcila- 
ble with any Thought or Notion about 
fuch an Aft. A great deal more might ea- 
fily be faid on this Head : But I believe 
thus much is fufficient. To go on there- 
fore with the Account of our Subjeft. 

Tho' Confcious Perception be indeed of 
the intelleilual Kind, yet is there never any^ 
Attention or Application of Mind required 
therein ; as frequently behoves and becomes 
neceflary in other intelle^ual jiSts^ for the 
better afcertaining their Truth, and difcern- 
ing their Correfpondency, or Suitablenefs 
and Accommodation to the Objedls about 
which the Mind is employed in Thinking : 
And even in Senfitive Perception^ in order 
to render it more fure and exaft. Neither 
is ConfcioUfnefs capable of being exerted, as 

the 
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the Mind's other Faculties and Powers axti 
For i¥e (hould not be the more CQnfci$us^ 
by encleavouring to be ib ^ and to try of o£^ 
fer at it, neould be fond and ridiculous. Sa 
that the Msrid^ in being Con/tiduSy is endce^ 
lypqffhe^ and cannot be ikid, by any Afti^ 
on or Endeavour of its own^ to contributes 
txsy way towards it* 

Nor does Cdn/atmfit(/s ^hef efdre judge or 
refleSiy but iio more thsui barely perceives^ 
or reprefents ami expoflcis to the Mui£% 
View its Thoughts and other A<3is ; as Senfi 
perceives and reprefents the eztirior Forma 
and Appearances of corporeal Obje&s. Conr 
fidered in which RefpeSb, its Knowledge 
and Information may be compared to die 
Teftimony of a Wimefsy who Only de« 
clares and reports Matters of Fad%^ without 
intermeddling or concerning himielf in the- 
leaf):, as a Judge of what he dedaxte »d 
teftifies. But then, as ought to be reinlda^ 
bred, the MW, in alt its Ads of Rtifrnt 
and Underjiandingy is Confcious of their R^h 
tionaHty^ or knows and is feniible that dieyr 
proceed from its rational and intelleibtat 
Nature. And confequently its Con/cimt 
Senfe and Knowledge muil be to the full at 

rational 
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i*ational as They arc : For moft undoubted*^ 
ty, to be Confcious of what is rational^ is tor* 
be rationally Confcious *j and therefore the 
Rationality of Confcioufnefs muft always be 
proportionable and adequate to the Degree 
of any Rational AxS whatever. 

The Jk&«^s Confcioufnefs of all its Ad^ 
of what kind foever, does imniediately ac-* 
company, and, as it were, clofely adhere: 
to them; there not being any the leaft Ia«- 
terval or Space of Time interceding be* 
tween its aSHng^ and the Confcious Senfe or 
Ptrception which it has of it. And let them 
pais never fo quick away, our Confcimfnefs 
inflantly departs and vanifhes along with 
them : For if this were not fo ; coniider- 
ihg the great Variety of our Thoughts, their 
quick ftarting up, their fudden Flight and 
Evafion, and their continued unmtemipted 
Succeilion, there could be no knowing or 
difcerning their natural Connexion and De- 
pendence, and of courfe there would be 
nothing but wild Confuiion andDifbrder in 
the Mind. 

All the Perceptions of Confciwjhefs are. 
'Vkcvriftjhnultaneous, or happen together at 
one and the fame time. The Mind, for 

inftanpe. 
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inftance, in Ttbinking^ is fenjible of the A^ 
or Operation of its 'Thought^ or what it 
thinks ; and of the Objedl thought on, or 
Subject Nfatter of it ; and knows alfo that 
it is lifilf which tbinh^ and hath a I^SWcr 
of thinking \ and moreover hath a Percept 
tion of its ConfcioufnefSy of inward Senfc and 
Knowledge of all Thefc, at one and the vc-' 
ry fame inrtant of time. For fuppofing the 
Cafe to be ©therwife, 'twould be impoffible. 
for it to have any clear and diftiiid: Know^ 
ledge of any thing, dr indeed any right^ or 
even tolerable, I may truly fay, any Exer- 
cife at all, of its Reafon and Under/landing. 
Confcious Knowledge or Perception is alfo 
moft perfeftly and thoroughly adequate and 
exad i nothing being ever cftnitted, or ad- 
ded, or in the leaft altered and varied, inf 
the Minis I'boughts and other ASls^ or in 
whatever they properly relate to, or have 
to do with. For 'tis the fame thing in 6t' 
fe<3:, as if every Aft perceived and repf e- 
fented by it, did fignify, or fuggeft and no- 
tify to the Mind the Knowledge of itfelf^ 
with whatever is included in it, or does a- 
ny way belong to, or concern it, as thc^ 
Mind's own Aft. And indeed whoever dutf^ 
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ly weighs and confidcrs the Nature of a 
felf^confcious ot felf-knowing Perception^ with 
regard to the Mind*s Adts, in their being 
done by, or proceeding from Itfelfy as a 
Confcious Principle^ will readily allow this 
to be fo, and cannot poffibly think other-^ 
wife of the Matter. 

And moreover, Confcious Knowledge is in 
the highcft degree Certain ; as neither re- 
L quiring nor admitting any Proof, but be- 
Xpg in itfelfy and merely for its own fake 
and account. Credible, and to be relied on 
with the utmoft Affiirance : Becaufe the 
Mindy as hath been fliewn, in being Con^ 
fciouSy perceives its own Confcioufnefs or con-- 
Jcious Knowledge 5 which is knowing that it . 
knows. Or more fully and explicitly ; Con^ 
fcioufnefs is the MinSs immediate Perception 
of itfelf confidered as now in the A5i of 
perceiving itfelf : Which is faying, that 
Self-perception is its own proper ObjeSi ; or 
that xSx^Mindy in perceiving itfelf, \%fenfi^ 
hie of itfelf, as that which perceives and is 
Confcious of itfelf 'Tis utterly impoffiblp 
therefore that Self-confcioufnefs fliould be 
deceived or impofed on: it being, as if 
pure very Knowledge did perceive itfelf, or 

N Its 



its own Truth, whk^h difdasas t9ie hcsM 
Appearance of Fa^ood and Deceit^, attil. 
puts to flight ai^ Shadow or Sufpicioir q£ 
its being any other than what it feraiis-nA 
appears to be. So that to dodbt of th6 
Truth of Se^'-ew^kufnefs^ were to dxMibo 
, of that which we muft ailUrecfly lonow^ 
cannot be known at all, without bdng nCiofl: '- 
certainly knowm AAd coniequently, th» 
Appearance to the Mind of any SeKfotiMfy , 
"Thought^ or Ima^tnathm^ of wh&^i it »^ 
Confcious and Ser^Uy as ltd oti^ A^ 0» 
iR>mediing done by itfelfy iti< being Cmpam 
of /^^ is its Reality,, smd dbtt m> VWJ^ 
differ from it. And' to iiippoife Thefe; a^ 
any other Ads of the Mm^ &^taybe f^esel^ 
ly what they feem and appear tO' Be, hv ki^ 
being Confcious of them, is a mere GoiMiM^.' 
diftion, and dcflroys the very Notion <tf tt 
Beings which is fenjible of its onsm A^^ atl 
proceeding from itfelf in being Self^CdiHM 
JciouSy and perceives its own iS^jijlS' and KftW^ 
ledge of Them, and Itfelf. Ajid for whic!^ 
Reafon, Conjcioufnefs may very juftly be Hs^ 
to exceed all other Knowledge whatever,- ^ 
Certainty and Evidence ; even That pf /Se^ 
evident 1l ruths y (as they are called) or tli^ 
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fifft Priricipfes of Reafoii : Becaufe Thefe 
cioiicertl and have to do with the general 
Natift^es of Things^ or the Conditions' and 
Mabitbdfes of their Beittgs ; iii which there-^ 
£:>t6 there is lieed' of Judgrticnt and Refle- 
dioht But no Kmnvk^e^ which is an Ad 
of JndgnteHf^ or is acquired hy ReJleSfiofi^ 
ddiiiits 6f that Degree of Self-evidence^ as? 
k Kfiowhd^e Which' is merely perceptive^ 
and derives its Evidence from the Percepti^ 
6h'6{ iffHf, or is Self-evideM^ bedatife Seif^ 
perceptive, 'l^is manifeft! therefore, than 
no ohte cart' be fo Well aflured of the Trtitte 
or Rightnefs bf his Judgmept, tho^ cVfer fo^ . 
certtaih dttd^ fres froili doubt, as di^t he 
adhially jtidges, the Affuratlcie of this being 
ftis Confc^Qt^efiy whicb is Kncnvledge in tli©' 
ftighefV degted Sdf ^evident. And far Icfe 
(ks I may idd) pari he be fb certain, thie 
tvhiit he oBferveSy otperceivei by any of his' 
SenfeSy i's Real, and fuch as it appears^ to be^ 
a's that ObjeSts have foch an Appearance to 
lils iS^^j, and that he adhially ^^rmi;^jf and 
takeis Notice of them. .^ 

Cortfidering that our Confctoufnefs (whicb 
is the highefl: Evidence and Afliifance of 
the Reality of our Being) is perpetually 
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prefcnt to our Minds ;• 'Tis, as I may take 
occafion to obferve, exceeding ftrange and 
hardly credible, that any one, efpeciaily £a 
renowned a Philofopher as JD^^r/^j^ffaouId 
call in queftion the Certainty of his own 
Being and Exiftence, and hot be fatisfied 
thereof, until he had firft found out a Me- 
dium, [I think] to prove it by. But which 
is indeed no Medium at all, becauie the 
Thing does not admit of any Proof, as be- 
ing, of all other Knowledge, the moft im- 
mediate, becaufe in the higheft Degree felf- 
evident. For he could not know or be aA 
. iured that he Thought, without being CofJh 
eious of Himfelf^ as that Being or Thing 
which had Thought ; and that it was Him- 
felf, /. e. his own aftual Being (phe very 
Thing he would prove) which, in the ASt 
of Thinking, gave Exiftence to his owa 
Thought. 'Tis evident therefore that he 
certainly knew that he Exifted, before ever 
he fought for a Medium to prove it by ; for 
that the Medium does not really differ from, 
the Conclufion: becaufe to know or per- 
ceive that it is I my felf who Yhink, (which 
it*s impoffible, in Thinking, to be ignorant 
of) is certainly to know that I Exiil, or am 
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adhially that Being or Thing which Thinks, 
there bcin^ no fcparating, fo much as in 
'Thought, the Knowledge and Perception 
of Being and Exiftencc from that of Self: 
So that if th© Perception oi Stif be certain, 
That of Exifience muft be fo too. And tho* 
the Medium he makes ufe of feems to be 
rather the A6t of Thinking, confidered in 
general, than his own Thinking, or the 
Confideration that *tis Htm/elf vvho Thinks, 
^and which might as well have been faid of 
Feelingy or any other Senfation, &s oiT'bink'- 
^^g) yet 'tis certain that the true and moft 
Natural State of the Argument is this, 
*' 'Tis J, i. e. my own very Being, or Self, 
^' who Think ; and therefore I Exift "• But 
which, as was faid, is no Argument at all; 
tecaufe the Perception or Confcioufnefs of 
Self is die Perception of Exijlence. But 
this Philofopher being refolved before-hand 
to doubt of every thing, he called in Quefti- 
on even the certain Knowledge he had of 
his own Exiftence, merely for the fake of 
Doubting : Or he would not allow it to be 
Knowledge, becauie it interfered with his 
own darling Maxim or Rule of Philofo- 
phizmg, Tha^ in order to. know any thing 
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with Certainty, every thing ought fiflft to 
be dotibted of, and reckoned as unoertgi^. . 
Whereas indeed if nothing were fp .C(;rtft)a 
and evident of itfelf, as to Qeeid ^o Manner 
of Proof from any thing elfc> all xjiir Aa- a 
hour of fearching after Trudi would 
ht in vain; for every xhin^ muft e^ 
verlaftingly remain Uncertain, aiyl there 
. could never be any End of Doul^tiqg. And 
if Self^confdoufnefs be not a certain Kflio^wj- 
ledge of one's own Exigence, we h$ui ^e^L . 
as good let alone Doubti^j for it .wijtl 
xiever naake us grow pne Jot jthe ^!mlhf 4!f 
more knowing, becauie we caiimqt otl^- 
wife be fure that we Doubt »t all, even whoa 
we are moft Doubtful, but by being -Cc^- 
■ous that it is We Qurfehef who J^fnibt. 

Cmfcioufnefs^ as it gives us infallible AP 
furance of the Reality of our own Bei}^ 
and Exiftence, fo it is a fnpft certain Bi\^ 
and Criterioa for judging of tb^t Stated 
the Soul, when we are not truly pur fclyfiSi 
or it will ferye to diifcern and diftingui^ 
moft clearly land exa^Stly, between qjv- 
Dreams, and our Waking Thoughts an^ 
Senfations. To make appear therefore iJ^ 

piiFcrence between Dr^njing imd W^kil^ 
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there needs only to fjiew that a Man, when 
he dreams, is xiot Confciousi and confe- 
quently, in dreaming, cannot know th?it hp 
jdreams, as, when awake, he knows hito- 
felf to be awake. 

Now in dreaming, we feem to perceivp 
Things by our Serifes, ,of which there arp 
flo Real Senfations. And it is no extraor- 
dinary Thing for a M^n to dream himfelf 
to be Dead, or fbme other Being or Thir^ 
than he is. Aijid feeing that whatever a 
JM^^ feemeth ti^en to pprqeive fenfibly, as 
if awake, is nothing elfe but Fancy and 
liQagina^tioa ; Tfcat Perception therefore 
which^ in Dreaming, he hath of his own 
Being, is only of an imaginary Being ; and 
confequently a deluiive faaciful and feem* 
ing Perception, a4id not true Confcioufnefs^ 
or a Kno^vledge and Perception attended 
with a Senfe of itfclfi Gonfequently alfo, 
tho* one dream the Truth, and feem to 
have that Being which is really one's own, 
(fo far as a Dream is capable of reprefent- 
ing it) or fhould dream that he is in that 
Place where he a<Sually i^ with other Cir- 
cumft^ces which are at that time real; 
yet is this nothing elfe but a feeming or 
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imaginary Perception ; there being no Dif- 
ference at all, in the prefent Cafe, between 
a falfe and a true Imagination, when, the* 
it be only Imagination, it is not however 
perceived to be fuch : as it muft needs be, 
were there a Confcious Senie or Perception 
of it. Otherwifc Confcioufnefs might err 
and be deceived ; which hath been fhevm 
to be, in the Nature of the Thing, utterly 
impoffible. *Tis manifeft therefore that, 
in Dreaming^ a Man it not Confcious. 

And from which it follows, that a Man 
can never know or be certain that he 
dreams ; becaufe, . fiippofing he certainly 
knew it, he muft (agreeably to what hath 
been faid) perceive his own Knowledge and 
Confcioufnefs of it : that is, according to the 
Nature of a Dream, he muft fancy himfelf 
to be Confcious^ or imagine his own Con^ 
fcioufnefs\ which is as inconfiftent and in- 
compatible with its Nature, as any one 
Thing can poffibly be with Another. 

"Whereas, on the contrary, when awake, 
a Man cannot but afliiredly know he is fo ; 
becaufe fenfible of his own Knowledge or 
Confcioufnefs of the Reality of his own 
Being, and of his Waking Senfe and 
Thoughts, An4 
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And for the fame keafon^ upon recol- 
leding or thinking of his paft Dream, he 
muft needs know it to have been a Dream, 
and that he was not then truly jFf/^^ but 
liad only iuch a Being as his Imagination 
was capable of forming and reprefenting to 
him. And about which any one may be 
pcrfeftly Well fatisfied, who newly coming 
out of a Dream, will but carefully examine 
liis own Appearance at iuch time, and take 
due Notice and Cognifance of the Namre 
and Manner of that Perception which, in 
Dreamingy he had of his own Beings and 
then compare it with that which he has oF 
livrhtvijhvake. He will not, I fay, find any^^ 
the leaft Refemblance or Similitude of a 
Confcious, or Self-knowing Perception^ in any 
Dream he has concerning his own Being, . 
or of any thing he feems to do or ad: there- 
in. For indeed Confcioufnefs is a thing ut- 
terly incapable of being mimick'd or couur* 
terfeited, or having any manner of Rcpre- 
fentation made of it; its Nature being fuch, 
that either it muft be perfedly true and 
real, or it muft be wholly wanting and ab- 
fent: excepting, when a Man isl)etween 
fleepmg and waking, ^d has not yet got 

rid 



rid of the ImprdKon of his Dream, but is 
ibmewhat under the Power aod Influeace 
of it ; and in another Caie we £hall pre- 
ieQtly mention^ wjbich reien^hles it. 

But fuppofing .that a Man^ on t^ verjr 
Inilant of his coming out of a Drcajm^ and 
before he had time to rowie and reoolleS: 
himfelf, fhould be deprived of his Confcir 
cufnefs^ then, coniequently from what hadbi 
been iaid, he would not be able to kno^ 
that he had Dreamed And the Senie ^ 
his Dream, which he liad> jb dreaD;ung i^ 
and the Perception of his pr€;(ent Self^ and 
of his now waking Sections, would bcv 
to him, no ways different, but as the very 
fame Thing, And which I mention, be* 
caufe, hereby, the Perception which Brutef 
have of their Senfations and Ad:ions mayi 
I think, be fet in a clear and fatisfaftory 
Light. What hath been faid of a Man 
coming out of a Hream^ and fuppofed ,tp 
be deprived of his Confcioufnefs^ being, qq 
doubt, applicable to Themj which, l>e?- 
caufe deftitute of Confcioufnefsy cannot diL- 
ftinguifli or difcern any difference betwc«?Si 
the Imaginations of their DfeamSy (for th^^ 
feveral of them Dr^am, is unqueftionabl^ 
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j8©4 their ^^//z|f .5^;^//^^^^^ 
^wr^ke, ,they perceive j:hcir SenfatiqijLs .a^4 
A(3ion5, juft eyej;i ?ts Men, and they ithem- 
^ves dp -their Preams. For, becftuCe 9. 
^Plrfon in Dijeaming, for .want of ,b?ing Ca«- 
J^ouSy Imoweth not that he hgs ^Drqar?!^ 
. J^utes^ whiqh ^e TJnconfcio^Sy do npt per?- 
' f^Ejivc, when Aw;ake, that they ^e AwaJjic,; 
^PtQr, cpming out of a Pream, ^re fenfible 
4;li^t they ^ve Di;eamed. Waknig there?- 
/Jpre, they h^ve die iame Perception of 
^eir Sen^tipns ^d ^diio^s, a^ Dreams 
4ng t;hey ^^avc c^ jtheir Dreams. An4 
3yhich can admit ,oi no manner of Dif* 
jputej beca^ufe^ to all Appe^rancc^ the 
Imaginations of a Drefltn differ nothing 
J^om the '^ercfptipm of Senfey but afe 
Jfe^mingly the yery f^njie with them : An4 
it is Confcioufnefs alpne (which Brutes 
;want) that c^ diftingviQi the one from 
.the other, or fhew 4;hat a Dream is not 
ft real Senfation. 

The cafe of Madnefs admits of the 
like Explication, or may be judged of and 

determined • after the fame Manner. For 
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raging, or ftafk mad Folks, not being at all 
ConfcjQus^ ip}3^ jpcsds therefore have much 
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like fuch a Perception of their own Be^ 
ings or Selves as one that Dreams has; 
or who, newly coming out of a Dream^ 
would have, foppofing he were deprived 
of his Confcioujhefs. And a melanchdly 
t)r half-mad Perfon is ibmewhat id the 
fame Condition with Him who, not being 
thoroughly Awake, is doubtful whether 
his Dream be not true -or fomething 
red, llie difference between Dreofnifig 
and Madnefs^ (which is nothing materiil 
in the prefent Cafe) feems to be onljf- - 
this; That the bodily Oi^gans (where-evcr / 
It is that the Soul hath its chief Refif* i. 
dence) of Mad-men are fhattered, or puts * 
out of their natural Frame and Orderi^. 
in Dreamers, there is a Stupor whidb- • 
poflciTeth them. But the Effetfts are the - 
fame: A« appears from Mad-folks fancy-* - 
ing thcmfclves to be other Beings than^^* 
they are ; from their not knowing them^^v ^ 
fclves to be Mad ; and when recovered '^ 
of their Madnefs, their confidering it^f 
as a Man awake does his pafl Dreamt; ;v 
I fhall only add on this Head, that a>- 
violent Rage of Paflion, and the imgo-: 
vern^le and imaccountable Freaks and 

Tranfports 



Tranfports of a Man overcome with Drink, 
are to be deemed a temporary or fliort^ 
liv'd Madnefs. 
^ - 'Tis notorious that the difficulty (tho' 
. iMiIy imaginary) of diftinguiihing between 
Dreaming and being Awake, hath by fe- 
. jrcral been look'd upon af unfurmounta- 
ble ; and hath fo perplexed and embar- 
raflcd fbme very curious and over-nice Per-^ 
ions, and leven fome. notable Philofbphers 
of the laft Age, that they have in earneft 
doubted, and ferioufly debated with 
.themfelves, whether or no, when Awake^ 
% they were not AJleep^ and did nothing 
. elfc but Dream. But> as I am apt to 
'believe, a true Notion of Confcioufnefs^ or 
of a Knowledge which perceiyes and is 
fenfible of itfelfy (and which any one may 
» have, by confulting his own Reafbn, and 
certain Experience in the Cafe) will en- 
tirely fatisfy Him that is moft fceptical 
and fcrupulous, and render the Matter in 
Debate as clear as the Day. And it will 
at the fame time let us fee, how that 
fome Men are fuch errant Humorifts in 
Thinking, as to doubt of thofe Things 
which they could not help being moft 
I thoroughly 



thoroughly afibfecf and fatisiierf in; tt'ttte 
it riot that they talce a ftrange foi't of 
v^himfical Ples^ure to feem igribtUtit, eVdi 
to Themfelves; of what the^ rrtdly &hbw ; 
arid did wilfully arid oMinatefy ftiut thdf 
Eye$ againil the^ riatuhit and d^aV atid 
felf-cviderit Light arid CoftVi<aiofl- of theSif 
own tdindi and CoiiJckufAefi. And as'tb 
Thofe who have ^rideaVoitfed to* tecsiSVi 
this fuppofed arid iifiaginaiy 'Difftctiltj^ 
they have at'teriipted it; riot by acc'olint- 
ing for the differerice tetweien Driiti^ 
ing and' being Awake^ tidm i3ie Natattt 
and Reafon of the Thing, orbyThit! wft&li • 
truly makes the differencicj but* by icftffif 
chofen and extraordinary Irii^aric^^ vai&sk 
they imagined would clcsfir up the" Mat- 
ter; but wherein, I think, diey have iKftS 
at all fucceeded; Mf. laocke Would make 
appear the difference between Waking 20^ 
jbreamingy only by this Inftance, viz. Tliat 
there is a manifell DiiFerence betwecii 
Dreaming of being in the Fire, and bc^ 
ing adually in it. But (were this at atf 
to the purpofe) do we never Dream of 
any thing but Fire that burns and tor- 
mients us ? And are not our feeming or 

imaginary 
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ifiiaginary Scnfations, e^eiidly df Seeing^ 
▼cry frequeiwly as clear and livfely in 
ikcMas as our i»eal onfe*, whtrt ^c are ever 
fi> thermighly Awake ? Wh»cforc, uxilefs 
k he wheii' ^ PMian happetts to have the 
dei^fotion of the Pain of Burning, he may, 
Amt ought he kilows^ or can tell, be in a 
Dreate. And itt order to be aflur'd that 
he ib at any tiflie Awake, he fhouldaf- , 
^ys have a Fire ready to thruft his 
Hand into it. Mf. Hobhes (^vitfr whom it 
h ufuai to aflfert, juft according as his 
^Icnt Purpofe and Gccafion at any timii 
Requites, what is^ contrary to; orbefidtethe 
cionimon* Opinion, dogmatically, ot upont 
Ao other Ground' thaff his oWh fiiigfe 
Authority) makes z; Jbream to be' ntore 
clear than our fFaking TtboHghts. ** And 
^ hence, fays he, it Cometh to pafs, that 
^ it is^ a hard matter, and by Mafty thought 
impoffible, toxiiffinguifli exaftly betweert 
Senfe and Dteanrhtg. For my o\Vn 
^ Part, (adds he) when I confidcr, that 
* in Dreams I do not often nor CoU- 
*^ ftantly think of the fame 'Perfons, 
*^ Places, Objects and Adions that I 
« do Waking v nor remember fo long a 
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** train of coherent Thoughts, Dreaming^ 
" as at other times : And becauie Wak- 
. *' ing, I often obfervc the Abfurdity of 
** Dreams, but never Dream of thcf Ab- 
" ilirdities of my Waking Thoughts ; I 
^' am well fatisfied that, being Awake, I 
" know I dream not j tho' when I dream 
" I think my felf Awake," A fine So- 
lution of this fo extraordinary and puz- 
zling Difficulty ! As if any Man in the 
World did conftantly think of the fame 
Perfons, Places, Objeds and A<%ions, at 
one time as at another; or remember fo 
long a Train of coherent Thoughts ; when 
fometimes he cannot, tho' he would never 
fo fain, do it. Wherefore, when he does 
not fo Think, and fo Remember, (I ask 
by the way, did ever any one, in Dream- 
ing, Recoiled:, or purpofely make ufe of 
his Memory ?) he ought, if this Argu- 
ment concludes, or has any Force in it; 
to think or fuppofe himfelf to dream, 
when he is Awake. Or as if abundance 
of People (perhaps the far greateft Part 
of Mankind) were not fo inconfideratc, 
as never once fcarce in their whole Live% 
to obferve or reflefl: on the Ablurditiet 

of 
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of their Thoughts ; and who ncverthelcfs 
are as well afTured of their being Awake^ 
as any Philofopher, who does not think fit 
to believe it^ until he has firft found out an^ 
Argunient eft Criterion to fatisfy himfelf^ 
diat he is awake. Or, as if it Were poiii- 
fible to Dream at all of our Waking 
Thoughts^ as Things different from our 
Dreams which referable them. What Og*-' 
caiion dien for any mention of their Ab» 
^rdides ? And as to his affirming ^* That^ 
^^ when 1^ Dri^ans, he diinks himfelf to 
^* be Awake j** Andthei'^ who had a Mind 
to anfwer him in his own way, might with 
equal Trutji have told him^ that when A^ 
wake^ he t^ink^ hinifelf to be a Dreaming^ 
Befides^ there is the famer Otje&ion to bo 
made againft thefe CriteHons, is againft 
Dejcartes's Argument for proving his ovm 
Exiftence. For by his faying^ ** When I 
confider that^ in Preams> I do not often 
nor conftantly think of the fanie Perfons, 
^^ Places, Obgeds and Adiom, that I do 
^* Waking, &c'' 'tis very plain, that he 
already knew hinifelf to be Awake. 0« 
iherwife, what would Confidering fignify, 
tonlefs certain that 'twas Himfilf who CGhJi-^ 
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Jidered? Which he could not b6, >in}9$i 
aflur-d at the faJone time of his being ^ 
imke: Or fup{>oiing he could^ hie o^^Itt 
to have told us^ how he came ta know^ 

W m 

and be aflured that he Cw^dered: for Xkn^. 
lefs fure of this^ the Things he oonfidor^ 
ed mighty for ought he knew, be all 4^ 
Dream ^d Fancy. And indeed his^ yer|^ 
Confidering is not mudh better^ aad cafi 
hardly be admiazd as an Argument inp 
i;he cafe s becaii& for a Man, who ik 
d^roughly AwakBy to Ccn^r^ m ocdtr tiy 
diicover whether or no he is J^boinb^ with*^ 
out ever minding ot rcgardmg hk wm 
certain Knowiei^, or inwat d Senfe and 
Experience of the Thing, looks, very like 
the Confideration of a Mad-^mah^ or bntt 
who has lofl his Wits. I Should not have 
troubled the Reader with thefe Animadver-* 
fions, but in order to oUerve, that fince 
this Philofopher, who had /a very preg- 
nant Wit for the Invention of Arguments, 
could find no better to ferve his turn $ 
'tis very likely that ' there is no other poi^ 
fible way, than that which we have meiK 
tioned and declared, to come to the Knoivw 
ledge of the Thing j Or luppofing ihtcu 
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IVere, k codd not be fo fatfefeiftory as Con^ 
jtimijhefs^ which perceives it/elf^ or is fen-- 
j9fh of its mm KntAde^e. But is it not 
ibmewhit ttrange, that two ftich great 
Judges, and ftice Arbitets of the preciiS 
Bounds ^d utmdft Limits of linmah 
Kmivkdge and XJnderJtdndingy &oold ncvet 
iittli^^iftc or fufped:, that dierc nnoift be 
tottit otic and conftant, fome tery folid 
afxd ftrbftgfttid Rcafbn, why all Mankind 
(without a fifigie Exception) are fo tho^ 
f eughly wtff fatisifed and affured of their 
being Awake ? And that, without the leaft 
febour of 0Ottfidcring and Reflci^ng, of 
ever tefing any Thought at aU about the 
Matter. And is it not a little iurprifing 
that They, who hare featch^d- and ran- 
fack'd every nook arid fcorner of the Mind, 
for tdedi^ after hating made this noble 
and ufeful I>ifcovHery, that all the Mind*s 
Knowlcci^e, of what kind foever, is re- 
folrable into them, ftiould never once hap^ 
pen to BtumUe upon Confcioufnefs^ But 
enttugh, or perhaps too . much of this : 
fiid to proceed. 

Since the Mind's Confcioufnefs of it felf, 
and its own Powers, depend? oft its h&r 
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ing ; and to be Self-confcious is nothing clfe 
but being fenjible of one's felf, as that 
which adts, and hath a Power of Adting ; 
and this impHes forae notice or regard of 
the Nature, or Quality and Tendency of 
the Adl, of what kind foever it be ; for 
how is it poflible to be fcnfible of one's 
felf, as the After or Doer of a Thing, 
without having fome regard or confide- 
ration of the Adt or Adlion It felf, and 
of what is adted or done ? Wherefore when 
(as fometimes it happens) the Mind or 
Soul is fo indolent and remlfs, that it fcarcc 
knows what its Thoughts are, or that it 
at all Thinks, but carelefsly and fupine- 
ly fuffers 'em to go at random and a- 
drift, like a Ship in the wide Sea with- 
* out a Pilot, and feems, the' Awake, to 
dream its own Thoughts; at fuch times 
its Conjcioufnefs of itfelf, and its Powers 
of Afting, is, in Proportion thereto, weak 
and lifelefs, and fo obfcure as to be hard- 
ly perceptible. And (which may appear^ 
very ftrange) when, on the other han^fM 
its Thoughts and Meditations are fo eap-^ 
ncft and intenfe, that it is wholly Loft, 
as we fay, in Contemplation ; it hath but 
3 a very 
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a viery flight Senfc and Perception of its 
Being, and Faculties of Thinking. The 
reafon of which, I fujppofe, is, that the 
unufuat grcatiiefs, or extraordinary im- 
portance of the Obje<9:, diminiflies and 
abateth of that Regard which, otherwife> 
it would have to its Thoughts, as its 
own i as if they were givfen and impart- 
ed: to it by the Objeft of its Meditati- 
on; or as if it did not aft, but were ad:ed 
upon. Or perhaps there is fomething 
in the Nature of the thing it felf, that 
may occafion that avery ^reat intenfe- 
nefs of Thought fhould produce the fame 
efFeft, that a Faintnefs or Languor does ; 
Contraries, as we find, fometimes beget- 
ting like Changes and EfFefts. They alfo 
who adt with ^^nthufiafm, as Potets, (and 
who, 'tis thought, do nothing right or 
to the purpofe, without it) are not then 
fo ConfciouSy as at other times* For their 
Imagination, when heated, looks like In- 
ipiration ; And their Fiftions and Inven- 
tions, not proceeding from Premeditation, 
but coming fuddenly upon them, without 
any deliberate Fore-thought or Confide- 
ration> appear like fo many Apparitions 
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or Viiions, and not as cheir ow9 ^^peif 
and natural ProduSions. And whjbh Wing$ 
to my Mind a Story, relatt4» I thii)[k» by 
Arijiotle^ of a certain P<)et of hi$ Qsoie^ 
who was frequently Mad, or oi^ of his 
right natural Wits. Now when iohcr, 
and quite free from his I^uiacy, his Per-r* 
fcmnances were heavy and dul^ ainl ho 
ftrove in vain to do any thing to the 
Purpo& : But during his lucid Intervals 
of Madnefs, (as I may caU i^em) he had 
the true vein of Poetry on him. Them 
is yet another cafe, wla^rein Cmf^hufoifi 
is in a manner lofl, and quite difkppeafs } 
or (if I may venture on fb hold a|i Hxn 
preffion) is wholly fpcnt and ezhauAed 
Which is, when the Soul is fo ravifh'd, 
and wrapt up in the 0\S^ q£ its Lov9 
and Admiration, that it feems to b^ en-r 
tranced, and to have no Senfe lefr- of k 
&lf^ or its natural Powers, from the Exm 
cefs and Predominancy of thofe Paffions. 
As is finely expre&'d in that fo much ctn 
lebrated Ode of Sapph^ put into Latin fay 
CatuUusi where it is i^^ 
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J^mul te^ 
Lesbi<i^ afpexi^ nihil eji fuper nd 

^ifod kquar amens^ 
Un^a fid tor pet ^ (Sc. 

I fliafl only add to what hath been faid; 
that there are degrees of Confcioufnejk^ 
without any of thcfe extraordinary Caufes 

' and Accidents. For a very young Child 
cannot be thought fo Confcious as aMan^ 
nor perhaps, as one of three or four years 
old. And it's likely that an Embrio in 
the Womb, or a new-born Infant, is 
not Confcious at all. And from which 
we may infer that axflual Confcioufnefs de- 
pends, for its Exiftence, on the exercifc 
of Reafon-y becaufe, tho* there be a Capa- 
city of Reafon^ in in Embrio, or new- 
born Infant, yet before Ui?^/^ appears and 
afts, there is no Confcioufnefs. And for- 
afmuch as one who is very grofs-witted, 
and next to being ftupid or quite void of 
XJnderJlanding^ is Confcious but in a very 
low degree, 'tis probdjle enough to think- 
ing, that every Man is more or lefs Con- 
JciouSy in proportion to his Share of Rea-- 

fqn and Vnderflanding. Seeing alfo that' 
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our Senfatiam are feldom regarded^ unleis 
when pleafing, or difagreeable ; for as was 
obferved, (in dUcourfing of Sen/eJ we arc 
for the moft part wholly intent on the Ob- 
jeSs perceived, without ever minding our 
A^ of Perceiving them: but in our 
ASts of Thinking, there is a Ncccffity of 
taking Notice of them, becaufe otherwiic^ 
po Regard could be had to their Truth or 
JuAnefs^ whi<:h is always requifite in the 
Cafe: We are not therefore, geijierally 
fpeaking, fo Confcious of Qur Sefsfatims or 
Senjitroe Perceptions^ as of QUr Afts of 
Ttbinking and Underjianding. But we a^c 
moft Confcious of our Volitions^ or A&s of 
Willing, for a Reafon which will quickly 
be mentioned. 

As the Mind or Soul is continually Coi?- , 
fcious of the particular Natures of its own 
Afts, and of its feveral Powers of Acting j 
it cpmes thereby to know when it ceafes 
from acting, or does not a<9: ; as u gr. that 
it docs not, now. See or Hfar. But which 
otherwife it could not loiow : for fuppofing 
I had never been Confcious of the A6t and 
Power of Seeingj 'twere utterly impoflibley 
"(vhcn it is dark, or my Eyes are clofed^ that 
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I ihould be able to know that I do not jiow 
See : and for the fame Reafon, upon grow- 
ing blind or dim-figbted, that I fliould 
know, I have loft my Sight, or that my 
Faculty of Seeing is impaired; and that I 
cannot now fee at all, or fo well as once I 
did. Should it be faid, that this Difcdvery 
|s owing to Memory : I anfwer, that tho- 
I cou}d not knpw it, without the Help and 
Ufe of my Memory, yet fince I call it to 
rnind as a Confcious Being, Memory is in- 
debted to C^/j/^/w/^i^/}, for its being at all 
pradicable, ov any ways ierviee^ble in the 
Cafe. For where This is wanting. Memory 
is blipd ^d imppte^t, apd uii$;apable of 
knowing any Thing : as is apparent from 
Inftances of Brute Creatures. For certain- 
ly a Dog, whep h^ has loft his Smell, which 
is hi$ ^uteft ^nfe, and That which he 
continually ufes in all his Adlions and Em- 
ployments, does not know that he has loft 
it : Nor is fenfible, upop its being impaired 
and growing dull, that it is not fo good or 
quick as it ufed to be. And yet a Dog re- 
members, and hath Inftind:s of a very high 
and extraordinary Nature. A plain Indi- 
patipn that Brutes are not Confcious : for tq 
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lofe a Power, without being fenfible of tliC 
Lofs ; or to experience Perception or anj 
other Aft, and not afterwards to know 
when there is none, the proper Objeft and 
Occafion of its Exercife being prefent, and 
where Memory is not wanting, manifcftly 
implies, that there never was any Confci- 
bufnefs or inward Senfe and Knowledge, 
either of the Power or the Aft. The Soul 
likewife perceives the Decay and Dulnefs, <w 
the Improvement and Promptitude of its 
intelleftual Powers and Faculties, on com- 
paring the prefent Degree of their Capaci- 
ties with what it formerly experienced and 
obferved of them. And which I particu- 
larly mention, becaufe of making the fol- 
fowing Remark and Rdleftion, viz. that 
when incapable of ufing them, as in lethar- 
gick Diftempers, 'tis altogether impoflible 
that a Man (hould be fenfible of their Lofil 
■ or Sufpenfion, as he is, in the Cafe of any 
abfent Senfation, or the Lofs of any of his 
Senfes. A manifeft Token, that ConfciouJ^ 
■nefs belongs only to the Mind, as it hath 
Reafon and XJnderjianding. And tho*, as 
fome may perhaps be ready to objeft, the 
Soul would not be able to perceive a total 
Lofi 
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ljO{s<xS\^cn(k)ViLX^'mMtmory^ anymore 
dian UnderfianMngi y^t fince there may b^ 
Memory without Coit/cioufii^^ m in Bmtn^ 
asid confequ^ntiy without Vndtpfianding^ 
this Obje£i;v(»a €faen^!>Fe does not at ^ 
reach or fignify Xf9 the Purpofe^ 

The Cmjdmfkefi of a Fower or WacuUy 
16 likciwiife, as Knay be obferved^ abfduteljr 
Foquiiite and nectary to the ufing, or 6in^ 
ploying and dire^ialig k, jfoiiably to ^e Oo 
paion which pr^enls it&t^ er for any ra* 
ti^cmal End tx P^ofe. For how could k 
be poffible for any one w employ his Sen& 
of Sedr^y |br ififbnoe^ eh any<%je(3;, or 
dirci^ his Si^bt t^ it, in order to underftand' 
It, or for any dther rational Purpofe, with- 
out being CUmfikus €i£ his having fueh a 
^nfe or Faculty ? And for which Rea^ it' 
is that, in Dfi^amh^ (viz^ beeauie there is 
then no Ctm^iM/hefs) the Soul can have ^ 
no Exercife at al erf* its Power of onploy^ 
ing and dirediQg any of its Faculties what--^ 
ever. And confequently, as VBXf be noted^ 
Reafrn or the Underjianding^ at fiich times, 
docs not poperly aft, or there is no true 
and right Ufe and Exercife of it : for to 
tinderftand ajp^ things without having a 
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Power to ufc, dr employ and dwcA oncV 
Faculty c^ Underftanding, fuitahly , to the 
Occafion that offers, or for fome rational 
end or other, tho' it be only (what is moft 
natural to it, viz.) Speculation, or merely 
for the fake of Knowledge, is a manifeft. 
ContradiAicm. But that there is no true 
or real Exercife of the Uoderftanding in 
Dreams, may likewife appear from this 
Confideration ; that in Dreaming, we never 
«onto at the n«A ftnngc and fcrpriztog 
Objects and Accidents, and which, awake, 
would amaze and aftonifli us. For Wtmder 
(which is a rational Paflion). implies a Senfe 
or Confcioufnefs of one's Ignorance of the 
thing wondred at : and it's impoffible there 
ihould be a Capacity of Knowing and Un- 
derftanding, where there is none of having 
a Senfe of one's Ignorance or not Knowing. 
Mr. Hobbes endeavours to account for this, 
by faying, That the Cleame^ of Percep- 
tion, in a Dream, taketh away Diftruft. But 
what fignifies Diftruft in the Cafe ? Do- 
we not wonder, when awake, at things^ 
which wc have not the leaft Doubt or Di- 
ftruft of their being true and real ? The 
Rpafon why we do not diftruft in our 
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Dreams, is becaufe there i§ then no Capa« 
cicy of Doubting, as whether or no the 
Objedk before us be any thing' real, or fuch 
as it appears to be : And this, becaufe there 
is at iuch time no true or real Exercife of 
the Umkrftanding: for an Incapacity of 
Doubting, in a Being that is not in£illible 
and all-knowing, does moft cenainly imply, 
that there is an Impot^ice or utter Inabi-^ 
lity of realfy underftanding any Thing 
whatever. 

To proceed now in the next place, to 
the Cohiideration of what was formerly 
obferved. concerning the WiUj or a Power 
of acting with Choice and Preference, 
namely, this Peculiarity belonging to it| 
That it is a neceilary and indiipoifable 
Confideration of its being exerted or put 
forth into adt, that the Mind ihould, there- 
in, particularly, or formally and exprefly 
regard it felf, i. e. zConfcims Beings which 
wiits^ and hath a Power of willing, as it 
actually does. 

Now this particular Regard anif QDnfi<» 
deration of Self^ does, I think, plainly in- 
timate and declare, that the ik&W, in it» 
ads oi Willing is free^ or docs determine 
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itfclf; and that it is not determined, or 
forced and ncccffitatcd, to fFill as it does^ 
by the Ol^ciS: or Motive to it ; but that 
what it Wilis ox Chafes, it had a Power of 
tioi frilling, or refufing^ and what it IVilU 
or refufes, it had a Power of WtlUag, or 
ehuling and preferring. For otherwife, what 
Neceflity, or indeed any the leaft Occafion 
could there be, that the Mind, in the Ex-* 
crciie of its WiH alone, and not as in a£t-* 
ing by any other Faculty belonging to it, 
ibould always regard itfdf, as havii^ a 
Power of a^ing as it does ; unlefs ic had in 
itfclf a Power of beginning the Motion, Cff 
that, in Willing, it a£ted from Itje/f alone, 
and fo had a Seif-m§tive, or Self-determina- 
tive Power? It is fo far from being requifite 
and neccffary, or upon any Account ufefiil 
«r expedient, that the Mind, in its ads of 
Perceiving , Thinking, Remembrtng, &a 
Ihould particularly regard or confider if- 
felf that the doing This would be a Hin- 
drance and Impediment to fuch AtSis. A» 
i^ in l%inking, for Inftance, I fhould ufc 
this Rcflcdion, "Tis I myfelf-who now fhinkf 
4nd have a Power sf "Thinkifig at I a^alfy 
Jq, This would hinder aad divert the fire* 
and 



and mtniral Coadktxftiiy ThoUgbts. N^ 
dbcr could it be done^ without <a ptrti&»lar 
Application of die MibA to dik ^^tpoGfi 
Otwithoiat intending befbfe4iatid t6 do 1^^ 
Whereas ^ere it no occidEba^ for any JUc^ 
Application^ m pi^iousiDefigQ lalui iM^tn* 
taJm in dit Adi of WiUing^ it bein^y aa 
wa^ &id» amecdfiif^ aod iodi^eii^btejCon** 
ditidh of Willing wiy tking, or of an^ iw* 
Iwitary.AiS: whamvei^ tbait dra AfiiMi^ AC 
the veiy Tkne tlnat it W3K ibottid cacpr^ 
I^M^d ^ confidcr itf(^^ asTh^ 
¥E3H and;hadb a Power of WiUing as iC 
does. 'Tiisiiiflnifeftthdrefciredaas^^^ ^oe 
dmt which i& Cnv^tMSy d«6, in oxesting 
lids ;Powei:^ lead the W^; and .fadotii h^ 
gm the MotixKH^ car is d» Fbrinciple or firft 
CEmfe of e^ery Volttntai||f A£t And thii 
particular or e:kq)rd& Hegard Ikf itftl^ JrdM 
trur Caufe and Rjea^ (wlidch l¥e pK^ , 

to dedaisr) why xk^ Mitd^ in iis JSS» df 
WilUngi is dway& thoroU^lyi and^ ai I 
Xttay %^ intenfely Cmfeims: Jbut wldch it 
OtherwSe» as hadi been tsoittA^ in ^ Exf^ 
qrcife of aU its odker Faculdfcs or PdweitSb 

Another Proof of the Mind's Fifiedbitt 
VBLWUlkig^ and indeed jffiriiSlly detnonflra^ 
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five, is this further Qxifideration, (former^ 
ly alio mentioned^ as what ffaould afcer^ 
wards be remembred and made uie of ) "Omu 
That die Mhuiy before ever it exerts iisMiff 
or Power of chufing, is ctn^ciaus^md knowsT 
within it&l^ that it hath a Power of Cbcace 
and Preference. And which k alfb a nece£r 
£ury Conditiod of its Willing at all :- Inibf 
much that/ die very j&y? time I had Oc- 
caiion to exert my ff^ill, or make uie of lay. 
Ele^ive Power, I could not poiOiUy exer< 
Cife it, or do any voluntary A^ without 
knowing and being confcious to my CsH 
[before-hand] that I have iiich a Faculty oty 
Power in my felf A thing that ieems, ae 
firft ^ght, very ftrai^e and wonderful ; to? 
know I have a Power of a£tii^, before ever 
I have a&ed, or had any Trjral or Expert^ 
ence of it : But a litde Refloftion wilt 
quickly fatisfy any dne that, in the Naairv 
of the thing, it muil be fo, and cannot pof^- 
fibly be otherwife ; and which is peculiaif- 
to this Faculty : For we know nodiing oB 
oui Powers of Perceivings JJnderfianding^ 
Remembringy &c. but by experimenting) 
their Adfcs ; it being neceflary firft to Pit^ 
eeive and Think^ before we can know thai 
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Wc have a Power of perceiving or think- 
ing. Now this Fore-knowledge, or, as I 
may call it, Fore-confcioufnefs of a Power of 
Willing or Ghujing^ (and which, as I fhall 
repeat, is abfolutely rieceflary to the exert-^ 
ing of the Willy or putting it forth into 
AA) does moft clearly and demonftratively 
prove, that the Mindy in all its Volitions, 
begins the Motion^ or adteth from it Itfelf^ 
as the firft Caufe, and true and fole Princi- 
ple of them : Becaufe (as is manifeil at firft 
fight, and indeed Self-evident) That which 
k confcious of any Motive Power Itfelf has, 
before ever it hath had any Tryal or Expe- 
rience of it, muft needs be the fole Caufe 
of its own exerting it, or putting it forth 
into Ad: : As if, for inftance, before ever I 
moved my Hand, I knew I had, in my felf, 
a Power 6{ moving it j *tisy by the Suppo^ 
fition, utterly impoflible that ajny thing but 
[my felf] fhould be the Caufe of [my] mo- 
ving it. And as to the Inducement, or Mo- 
tive (as it 'is called) of my willing or chu^ 
jing as I do. This falls under the fariie Con- 
fideration, and is to be concluded and de-^ 
tcrmined by it : In as much as the Ad: of 
allowing or admitting of the Motive, (cal- 
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led the Will's Confcnt or Approbatioa) b 
as much a Voluntary, or, as I may ftylc it, 
a felf -moving A£t^ as any Choice or EkdU- 
on which follows afterwards upoa it. For 
'tis moft certain that, before ever I allowed 
or admitted of any Motive whatever, I. 
knew and was confcious to my felf^ th^t I 
had a Power of allowing and admitti^^g it , 
And as may well enough be fuppoled to be 
the Cafe, there may be two Motives, whick . 
fway equally or pretty near alike with nao^ 
and that I am, as yet, ignorant whicjbi of 
them I fhall prefer. I may be doubt&J^ and 
wavering, for inftance, whether^ inmy&i-^ 
ture Condudt, I {hall prefer Profit to Pkor 
fure^ or vice verfa. Wherefore, for the 
Reafon before-mentioned, the Motive could . 
jiot force or neceffitate me to admit it ; it 
being a Contradiction to think, that any 
Motive can force its Admiflion, or necoiiLK.. 
tare my Preference of it to any other, when^ 
I am confcious to my felf of a Power I 
have of admitting or allowing of a Motit^ 
in general, or indeterminately, before ever 
I know what the particular Motive willbci 
which I fhall prefer to all others. 

• 
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There is yet another Proof or Evidence 
*jf the Mind's Freedom m Willing, taken 
frbm Confcioujhefs^ or a Man's cdnfcious 
Knowledge arid Experience!, which fets the 
Matter in the cleareft and plaineft Light 
inaaginable j it being (as I may fo call it) a 
fenfible Demoriftration of the Thing, For 
Example'^ fake; fliduld any one now tell 
me, that I cannot help thinking on the pre- 
sent Subjeft, becaufe there was a certain 
Reafoh and Motive which neceffitated my 
Choice and Preference of it to anjr other : 
innay with greatf Truth aflure him, that I 
am confcious of', or feel within rfiy felf, i. 
Power of thinking of any other Subjedt, asr 
well as the pfcfent ; of what is moft trivial^ 
as well is^thc moft important : or the riioft 
difagrocable^ net lefs than the moft plealin^ 
to me : And fo likewife, that I can com- 
mand my Choice^ eithef* f^6r die doing, 01^ 
forbearing any Action ; the continuing of 
k, 6r breaking it offi And all this, merel/ 
10 fatisfy my felf, (fliould I be fo caprici- 
oto^ as to doubt of it) that t have a Powef 
of nJoillingm r;&^;^^j indifFerently, of with- 
out having any regard to ahy Motive that 
might iway or induce me to mtt and ehufi^ 
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as I do: Namely^by making a Tryal or Ex- 
periment of fuch my own Power ^ and pure- 
ly for the fake of making it. And fhould 
the Motive be the moft alluring and afie6b- 
ing imaginable, and fuch as I never, be- 
fore, had any Thought of refifting, or op- 
pofing my JVill to it ; I can fay to my felf. 
This Motive is indeed very ftrong and 
forcible : Hov^rever, I will (hew my felf 
that I can rcfift it, and that it fhall not 
get the better of my Will: For I find in 
my felf a Pcmer of doing it : And I will 
exert this PoFwer^ tho' upon no other 

View or Confideration, but merely for 
the fake of afferting to my i^li^ in the 
ftrongeft manner, fuch my own Power ^ 
or my Freedom and Liberty of willing 
indifferently ; by making this extraordi- 
nary Tryal of it ; and tho*, otherwife, I 
fhould certainly have yielded to the Mor 
tive. 

Now tho' it be here fuppofed that I do 
This, only for the fake of Tryal and Expe- 
riment of my Power of willing indifferent- 
ly ; yet is it certain that I have always iiich 
a Power, without ever thinking at all of 
my making a Tryal of it, after this man- 
ner. 
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ner. For it were prepofterous to imagine, 
that the having a Power to make this Try- 
al, or the adhial making it, is the Caufc of 
my Freedom in willing^ or of my having a 
Power oi chufing^ indifferently, or without 
being forced and neceiSitated by the Mo- 
tive: Becaufe the making this Tryal is in- 
deed no more than an inftance of my Free- 
dom in willing : And therefore is mentioned, 
only by way oi Expojition^ or for fetting the 
matter in io clear and evident a Light, as 
to ftop the Mouths of Wranglers, and leave 
no room for any Cavil or Difpute, becaufe 
it is making a Man a Judge in his own 
Cafe, : and is indeed appealing to what he 
continually experiences, or is confcious of, 
within bimfelf. However fhould any one 
be fo crofs-grain*d and pertinacious as to 
fay, that it is neceflary to ufe and have re- 
courfe to this Tryal and Experiment, in or- 
der to will freely^ or indifferently : My An- 
fwer is, that fince it is always in his Power 
to ufe it, it fervcs the purpofe effectually ; 
and he may he free in his Choice whenever 
he pleafes ; and if he does not pleafe or 
think fit to make ufe of this Power y 'tis his 
own Fault if his Choice be not free. Which 
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tho' extremely abliird, for it is ihaking % 
Man to be the Caufe of the Preedom or Li- 
berty of his own Will 5 or it is iuppofing 
him to be free in willing or chufing, only 
whcp he has a Mind to it, or takes a Fan- 
cy to be (q j yet it is arguing ad Hominem. 

Confcioujhefs likewife affords us incontc?? 
ftable Proofs of the Souh Immateriality:^ or 
moft clearly evinces its Subftance to be fpi^ 
ritual and incorporeaL 

For in the firft place, That thing whicl| 
is confciotiSy viz. Self or one's ov^rn Being, is, 
In the ftriiftcft Senfe, one or indhoidualy an4 
in its Nature as indivifible, as a Point or 
Unit is : Infomuch that, in its feveral A€t% 
of thinkings and being confmuSy it cannot 
be fuppofed or imagined, to tbinky in one 
part 5 to be confcious of thinkings in ano- 
ther ; and to perceive that ConfcioufnefSy in 
a Third. For fuch a Suppofal would quite 
deftroy the very Notion of Self which im- 
plies (or nothing does) abfolute Indivijible^ 
nefsj or the moft ftrift and indiffoluble Uni^ 
ty. Now Tbinkingy the Confcioufnefs of it, 
and the Perception of 'X^h ^^^ each oi 
them be a feveral Adt, and quite diflini^ 
from the txhzXy 2sc fmultaneouSy qt hap^ 

pen 



pen all together, at one and the fame time. 
Which therefore cannot exift together, m 
"a Subftance Which is extended, of con- 
Meth of Parts, atiy otherwife than by ha- 
ving a feveral Part employed in each of 
thdfe fevferal ahd fimultanebus Ads: Which 
is plainly contrary to, and quite overthrow's 
the Notion of Selfy which, by its Nature, 
is purely and fimply One^ and by the Sup- 
polition, the very fame numerical and indi- 
vidual thing, with refpcft to thofe three 

Aas. 

Agaih, tho' they arfe iimultanebus, inre- 
fpe6t of Time, yet, According to Nature, 
lY\!6tt is an orderly Succeflion in them, or 
Dne follows and comes after another. For 
ftfft, there is the Adt of thinking y next, the 
Conjcioujhefs of it ; and then iucceeds the 
Perception of This : Which laft does there- 
fore (as muft bfe noted) ifictude, or contain 
jifid confipr^hend the Firft, as well as That 
whlct next fuccecds it, and is ihterfrieciiate ; 
for there cannot be a Perception of Confci-* 
tufnefi^ without perceiving what the Mind 
is Cdnfcipius of. Now this, if applied to Bo-- 
4i of Matter^ i. e. a fblid Subftance, will 
appifaf to be iriconlHIent and impoflible. 

P 4 For 
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For (as is univerfally agreed, and was nc^ 
ver yet difputecj by any one) the ^i^ of ^ 
folid Subftance can be nothing elfe but Mo^ 
tion. Now that one Motion fliould contain 
in it two other Motions diftinft from itfelf, 
(for T'hinkingj the Confcioiifnejs of it, and 
the Perception of Conjcioufnefs^ are fo many 
feveral and diftindt Afts) is altogether un- 
imaginable, and what no one can frame to 
himfelf any Idea of Naturalijis do indeed 
fpeak of a compounded Motion : But every 
fuch Motion, of what kind foever, is quor 
ftionlefs, in refpc6t of the Body that moves, 
as much one fingle Motion, as that which 
is moft uncompounded, or iimple and uni- 
form : And fo cannot be faid to contain 
two other Motions, feveral and diftindt 
from itfelf Befides, the Mind's Aift of 
perceiving its Confcioufnefs of thinking, is 
not a Comppfition of Confcioufnpfs, find of 
thinking; but is, in itfelf, a 4iftin6t Adt 
from them, nor hath any thing like a Com-» 
pofition or Mixture in it. 

Moreover, if Body be confciousy it mufl: 
perceive itfelf ; for the Af/W, in being con-^ 
Jcious^ perceives Itfelf, or its own Being, a^ 
^ Thing which exifts, and adts, and hath 
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^ Power of adting as it does. Wherefore 
Body, if confcious, muft be its own Ob- 
jedt, or an Objed: to itftlf : that is to fay, 
it muft receive or take the Impreffion of 
itfelf, on itfelf; there being no other pof- 
fible or imaginable way of a Pody, /. e, 
2. folid Subftance, its Perceiving, than by 
taking the Impreffion of what it perceives, 
on itfelf A thing, at firft. fight, • abfurd 
and fhocking to Reafon. And yet it will 
appear to be ftill more abfurd than it im- 
mediately feems, by confidering, that the 
Self'Confctoufnefs of Body muft be taking 
the Impreffion of itfelf, into itfelf: For 
Self-confcioufnefs is a Perception, in its Na- 
ture, thoroughly and perfedlly intimate ; 
and therefore (as is faid) the Self-confci- 
oufncfe of Body muft be taking the 
Impreffion of itfelf, into itfelf. That is, 
in other Words, it muft pervade or pe- 
netrate itfelf with itfelf; which is more 
impoffible and contradictious, than that 
one Body ftiould penetrate another Body. 

Fourthly and lajily*^ The Mindy in be- 
ing ConfciouSy perceives itfelf to be Con^ 
fcious ; which Ts perceiving itfelf to be That 
yrhich perceives itfelf Which Perception,. 

. • if 
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if afcribed or applied to Body, would, bft 
the Impreffion of an ImpreiSon of itfelf, 
on itfelf. For firft, there is dmjcioujkefs 
of Self : and feeing it is Self which is 
Confciousy then, fuppofing Self to be Bt>^ 
dy or Matter, it muft, as was before faid, 
receive or take the Impreffion of itjetf oft 
itfelf But Confcioufnefs^ and the Perctp^ 
tion thereof, are two feveral and diftindt 
adts, tho* concerning one and the fame 
thing, viz. Self Wherefore fince the kt-*" 
ter (as was noted) comprehends the for* 
mer, and which i$ therefore a Perception 
of Self-Perception ; fuppofing Body to hav6 
fuch a Perception, there muft be ail Itfi* 
preffion of an Impreffion of itfelf on it* 
felf And fince this is not fcafiWc ot prA-» 
fticable, unlefs Body could peftetrattf it-* 
felf with itfelf, there muft be a Sdfpe-^ 
netration of Self penetration. Which |>ef-» 
haps is fo high a ftretch of NonfMrffe 
and Abfurdity, that it would puMk iA^ 
one extremely, to invent or devife another 
equal or comparable to it. 

A further Gonfidcration eonccrtiing CW-- 

fcioufnefs is, that its Perceptions are natu=^ 

rally indelible : that is co fay, the Ate* 

nxory 
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piory of the Mind's confeigus A&,% will 
pever be defaced or obliterated, but will 
continue and abide in it, fo long as itfelf, a 
Confcipus Bein^, endures and lafts : unlefi 
by Means of fomething extraneous, which 
hath a Power (as we find the Body has) of 
pbftrudting and hindring the Faculty of 
Remembring, in its due and natural courfc 
pr way of Afting. For, as every one's 
Experience may fatisfy him, whatever wc 
Reraember JRationalfy^ or as an aft of our 
Reafon, we remember Confcioujly^ or as 
fomething which we have been Confcious 
pf. Now forafmuch as the Mind ox Soul 
ip being ConfcimSy hath nothing to do with 
^he Body i for eyen the Confhioufncjs of 
Senjitive Perceptions which carries in it a 
Rektip?^ pr Rcfpedl to corporeal Organs, 
1$, if poffibjc, mpre fpiritual, that is, more 
incapable of being a Property or Ad of 
Matter, than our moft refin'd and abftraft- 
9d Notion* ar« ; Memory therefore, or 
that Faculty which imprints on the 
Mind ii» Seinfttive Perceptions^ and caufes 
theoi there to endure and abide, and 
likewifc its Afts of "Thinking and Under- 
fianding^ and briogs ;hcm again, to its 

view, 
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view, (tho* we fliould fuppofe an Organ 
capable of doing this) yet, if an Organ, 
or any Thing corporeal, it cannot imprint 
on the Mind the Conjcioyfnefs of them, 
or caufe it to remember and recoUeft its 
confcious Adts, confidered as Confdous. 
And that we frequently remember the Cm" 
fcioufnefs of our own Adts, and indeed can- 
not fometimes help or avoid doing it, the' 
we had never fo great a Mind, is mod 
certain and inconteftable. It mufl: needs 
therefore be, that the Mind or Soul hath 
a Faculty of a purely Jpiritual Nature^ 
for retaining its Confcious A5ls^ and where- 
by it is enabled to recolledl, and bring 
them again (as I may fo exprefs it) to its 
Confcious View. And if of fuch a Na- 
ture, it muft be efTential to it, or belong 
to its very Being and Effence, and con- 
fequently cannot be dropp'd or relinquifh'd 
upon Death, or when the Soul is feparated 
and difunited from the Body. Where- 
fore, as was faid, the Soul will always re- 
tain the Memory of its Confcious A5isy and 
they will never be defaced or obliterated: a 
Confideration (as I may note by the way) of 
vaft Moment and Concern^ and that na- 
turally 
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turally fuggefts to us the mod fcrious 
Thoughts, and awful Reflexions, with re-, 
gard to that Being which beftowed Con- 
fcioufnefs on us, and likewife our Confci-- 
encCy and conftitutcd it the Judge and 
Rcwarder of our Confcious ABions^ and 
made us accountable both to It, and Him- 
felf- And after Death, in all probability, 
our Confcious ABs^ in being remembred 
by us, will appear as plain and confpi- 
cuous, or rather more frcfti and lively, 
than during the Soul's Continuance and 
Abode in the Body : becaufe Memory (as 
every one knows) is not always alike ; 
but more dull and unaftive, and, as I may 
fay, not fo fenfible and intelligent, at fbmc 
times, as at others : Nor does an old Man 
remember fo well as a Young: which 
can only proceed from fome bodily Caufe, 
or Obftrudtion and Impediment. But when 
this Caufe ceafes or is removed, the Ef- 
fedl muft likewife ccafe ; and the Soul 
will always Remember alike, as perfeiftly 
well at one time, as at another. Or ra- 
ther perhaps, there will then be no ufe 
or occafion for Memory ; but the Mind 
will have a Capacity or Ability of con- 
tinually 
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tinually infpedling and reviewing its formed 
Confcious Thoughts and A6ts, as being alf 
of them evermore prefent to its Sight, and 
perpetually before it : fo that it may fix its 
Attention (unlefs diverted by fome extraor- 
dinary Caufe or Occafion) on which of 
them it pleafes ; as among a Multitude of 
vifibleObjcdSjWhich arc all ittn by us toge^ 
ther, we can chufe and fingle out one, to 
obierve and contemplate by kfelf, and quite 
dijtegard the reft. 

I have now faid aimdft ali that liath hi- 
therto occurred to my Thoughts concern*' 
ing this Subjed: ; and fhall add only a feW 
Words more which I imagined would hi 
beft refervcd for the Gonclufion, 

Firft then I obfcrve, that Conjcioufriefs \% 
really and truly the Life of ah intelligint 
Being, confidered (I mean) as intelligent. 
For the true and moft proper Notiarf of 
Life^ is Perception : and therefore it is^ ^tMr 
Sleeps which takes away Perception £of tfao 
time it lafts, is called the Image of DeMbf 
notwithftanding there is then no Sufpenfioo^ 
of the other Faculties ot Powers beionguj^ 
to the animal Being or Nature Now thafr 
• which Senfe is, to an Jmmal^ or a- IMtHfjf 

ufdntil^ 



umntfWgent Being 'f the fame is Confciouf. 
nefsy to a living intelligent Being ; for, as 
fea^h been fliewn, it is in its Nature intel^ 
'k&ua^, 5 and it is not only Ferceptive^ but 
finincatly fo, becaufe the Mind in being 
QanfciQuSy perceives it felf, L e. ^ rational 
smd intelligent Being, or it is its own (X)*- 
je.(6k, which is a Perception vaftly fuperior to 
xk^ of being fenfible only of Objed:s which 
ac« ext«:nal, or without one'& felf 

And feeing that Conjcioufnefs mufi: be the 
higheil Pitch and Exaltation of Life, be- 
cabfc the nioft: perfedt and moft intimate 
(as hath been noted) of ^Perceptions what- 
ever j it is not conceivable or imaginable 
that a Confcious Being fhould ever naturally 
die or perifh. To fuppofc liich a Being; 
of itfelf> capable of Death or utter Ex- 
tinftion^ is fuppofing what is naturally moft 
psrfeft^ and of the moft ^cellent kind, to 
become naturally, or of itfelf, the moft 
imperfed:, and to degenerate into fuch a 
State and Condition of Being, as it is the 
fartheft removed from. thatV poffible: 
which feems a Gontradidlion, efpecially if 
it be conMered that there are no natural 
Or intriniical Caufes of its Degeneracy and 

Cor- 
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Corruption. This is, as if the purcft and 
moft perfcdt Life, or, as I may fo call it, 
^ery Lifey or Life itfelf fliould become 
dedd and infenfihle^ thro' feme natural and 
inherent Defeat; whereas the contrary is 
implied in the very Notion of fuch a Life- 
And which I take to be the true Reafbn^ 
why every Man in the World hath, natu- 
rally, a firm Perfuafion and Convid:ion 
within himfelf, that his Soul is immortals 
or does not die and perifli with the Body. 
And to think or believe otherwife, as fome 
have pretended to do, is therefore commit- 
ting a Violence upon a Man's own Confci-^ 
oiifnefsy or thwarting and oppofing the con- 
fcious Didtates and Suggeftions of his own 
Mind concerning it felf : for there is no 
Man who reflects at all, but muft be fen- 
fible of the wonderful Excellency and Per- 
feftion of a confcious Life^ or of a Life 
which perceives itfelfy and hath a Senfe and 
Knowledge of its onion Perception. 

Alfo, forafmuch as Conjcioujhefs^ tha* it 
admits of Degrees, is undoubtedly of the 
fame Kind and Nature in all Beings what- 
ever ; for it muft always neceffarily confift 
in Self-Perception^ or in having a Senfe and 

Know-' 
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Knowlcc^ of one's awa Being and Ex- 
iftcnec. And feeing tJbat Confeiwfmfs is 
whhoui all xnannerpf queftion, zfiJitri^ 
tute or dfential Property of tbc JPthine Nor 
turei and whatever is eiifential thefeto %m& 
be truly Divines it is coniequent thereupon 
that the Min^t Ctmfcioufiiejs is reaHy fofaae- 
thing Divine. But the Divine Nature and 
Beings cr what we call G^> muft be pCT- 
fe<aiy ConiciQus, b^Kiauie: he is perfe<9fly Ra- 
tional and InteUigeBt; or rather he is i&w- 
jm and Ir^tlii^eme itfilf. Life (which^ in 
ajti intetli^M Being, is m Cmjeimfnefs) is . 
by all Author^ pfofaoe as wdl as f^cred, 
in a peculiar n^nner afi:rib€d and attribut-- 
ed to God^ aa the Fountain aM Original of 
it. Now beqaule felf^exifteni, which be- 
fpeaks his Duration to be eternal, and all 
his other Attributes ia their higheft Degree 
of Pcrfeddbn, he nnuft be eternally, and in 
the moft ftvk^vasirmtTr felf-alivey or fclf- 
living ; that is^ in the higheft degree, Jelf- 
cfn^cvom. And beca\i& always immutably 
the fame, he muft be aJbvays alike Conici- 
ous. Gody as the Scriptures exprefs it, 
neither ftumbers nor fleeps : He is the Fa- 
ther of Light, in whom is no DarksteJs at 

.a. all 
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all. Man therefore, or any other created 
Intelligence^ cannot be fo Confciom as that 
Being which is abfolytely, and in the moft 
perfedl manner, Alive and Intelligent. But 
God hath beftowed this Property on the 
Mindy in fo high a Degree of PerfeAioa, 
that it far furpaflcs any other Power or Ca- 
pacity belonging to it. And altho', becaufe 
the Mind is not always alike Conjcious^ and 
Confcioufnefs feems to differ in the, Degrees 
of it, in feveral Men, according to the De- 
gree of their intellcftual Capacities, our 
Confcioufnefs therefore may not perhaps, at 
any time, be fo pcrfia: as that of more ra- 
tional Beings, or higher Intelligences : how- 
ever, lince we cannot doubt but that Con-- 
fcioufnefs is an effential Property and Attri- 
bute of the Divine Nature y Human Con-- 
fcioifnefs^ tho' comparatively imperfedt, 
does certainly partake of what is Divine. 

And from which it follows, that Man's 
Reafon muft be likewife Divine. For tho', 
confidering its prefent Slownefs, and Short- 
fightedncfs, and Imperfeiftion, we are loth 
and hardly dare to think, that it hath any 
Refemblance to the Divine Reafon -, yet, l^ 
taking our hint and meafure from Confci^ 

oufnefs. 
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oufnefsy which we arc afliired is Divine^ we 
are unavoidably led to acknowledge fhat 
our Reafon muft be alfo Divine: becaufe 
Confcioufnefs^ tho* fo very extraordinary, is 
no more than a Confequent of Reafon ; and 
every Confequent hath the Nature of an 
EffeSti and no EffeSi is fo noble as its Caufe. 
Wherefore, if our Confcioufnefs is Divine^ 
afprtioriy our Reafon muft be Divine. 

The Examination of our Subjed being 
over, (which I heartily wifh, for my own, 
as well as the Reader's Benefit and Satif- 
fadlion, were much better, or rather more 
tolerable, than it is) it will not be amifs 
briefly to declare and fet forth the particu- 
lar Ufe and Advantage of this Sort or Spe- 
cies of Knowledge. 

Altho' Curiofity, or a Defirc of know- 
ing Things, be natural to the Mind ; yet, 
which is exceedihg ftrange and odd, and 
hath indeed a very uncouth Afpedt, and 
ill-boding Appearance, there is, in theGe- 
nerality of Mankind, a total Unconcerned- 
nefs and Indiflferency to Know Themfelves^ 
or underftand the Nature of their own Be- 
ing ; as if it were the meaneft Objedl of 
the whole Creation, or the only thing in 

0^2 the 
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the World which did not dcfervc ^d* N<v^ 
tice and Aaimadverfion. Nay, a great ma- 
ny feem to be fond of their Ignorance^ and 
CO have iuch a Loathing and Averiion to 
this kind of Knowledge, that they cannot 
endure to ipend the Icaft part of their Time, 
in lo6king into Themfclvcs, tho* aiSbred by 
thofe who have made the Tryal, and whofc 
Judgnjent they would rely upon in other 
Matters, and tho' a little Refleflion of thfeir 
own would quickly fatisfy th^m, that they 
would find, v^ithin Themfelves, Thij^s far 
inore important and canfiderable^ aiidmore 
wonderful and extraordinary, than any that 
their Senfesare capal)le of afibrding them. 
And as to thofe few, who think it wortlji ^ 
the while to be at the Pains and Trouble H 
of examining into and confidering their '^ 
own Nature, they arc; fpr the ttioft par^ ' 
extremely prone to undervalue and depre^ 
ciate it, and willing to entertain the very 
worft Opinion of it, they can. Nay, ibmcr 
have proceeded to that height of Extrava- 
gance, as to be very much dHpleafed and 
diflatisfied with their Beings, and even Co 
wifh, they had had any Other, rather than 
their Own. 



Theie twoTbAptrs and I)iJ^b^Ofli of 
Men arfe really fo mt^nfbxjus, tlb^t tliey ted 
to be down-right ^i&tuatbnisi tnd mthar 
preternatural Vitlofitiet, idian fath. Fblliek 
^d Weakne^fes as a ^11 Md impeiib^ Na- 
ture might be diought fubjea: andiia3>le to. 
They Idok indeed tike Jud^ents Inflicted 
iipwi Man, by his Creator, for having ti- 
hufed the fieing be^wed on him, and ren<- 
dtedhifflfelf wholly unwjrthy of k. Now 
tho' a thorough ^^ perfeft Care idt an^ 
Malady or Diftemper of the Mhid, whk^ 
1$ natural and bom tsiih.iis, be extremely 
diiSeult, and perhaps uttetjy to be de4>&lred 
of, by any ordinafy Hemedies, or the uA: 
of fuch Means as are withii^ a ^Ean*s owh 
Power J yet 1 belies Aef e 1* hOne of thfe 

kind, fo likely to produce fo good an £& 
fed, in either of^efe deplorable Cafes, sk 
that lofight into our Nature, which tim- 
fcioufitefi affords us : Beoaxife, let*a Man be 
never fo liftlefs and unconc»ned to know 
*4nd underhand his own Nature, or apt to 
defpife and undervalue {t« yet he cannot 
Ibake off the natural Defire and Lo^e he 
ha^ of Beings tioc without Horrour think 
eiAnmWationi Or being turned and left out 

of 



Whatever Knowla^e, therefor^ is pe- 
"culiar to Confcimfnefs^ or psuticulaily'^nr- 
ing GO it, or does immediately depend olt 
and flow from it, cannot £aJAj one would 
think, of making an extraordinary Impref- 
fion on the Mind of every one. And I be- 
lieve, 'twill be readily allowed that Conp:i- 
oufnefs (even from the poor Account that 
hath here been given of it) has wherewith- 
al!, or is fufficiently provided of proper 
Motives and Arguments, to make any Man, 
from being carelefs and indifferent about 
Himfelf or his g^ Nature, to become 
heedful and folUcitous ; and to change his ' 
Contempt of his own Being, into the great- 
eft Opinion and Eftcem, and, I may ven- 
ture to add, the highcft Admiration of it. 
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